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How’s  the  agricultural^  revolution^ 
working  out  in  Mexico?  What  moves 
to  build  new  industry  are  under  way? 
What’s  being  done  to  encourage 
American  capital  •  •  •  to  battle  illit''  ‘ 
eracy  •  •  •  to  raise  living  standards? 
George  Thiem,  agricultural  authority 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  noted 
reporter  of  economic  developments, 
is  now  in  Mexico  rounding  up  the 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions 


diat  are  shaping  the  future  of  our 
iigfghbor  to  the  South,  and  affecting 
^iifCrican  investments.  Mr.  Thiem’s 
•  f unhand  exploration  of  important 
^  new '  developments  in  Mexico  illus- 
'  tratesi  once  more,  how  experdy  and 
^  dibroughiy  t^^  Chicago  Daily  News 
searches  out  and  reports  all  phases 
of  haj^^lngs,,  movements,  changes 
which  aftect,  ^are  h^y  to  affect, 
the  United  States  smd  the  world. 


CHICAGO  DAILY 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT, 
PUBLISHER 


You  nood  nowspopors  to  soil  Now  Yorfc 


IVKW  WBK  JO»JBNAI.-AMEIHCAN 

Nli  w  »  ^  newspaper 


★The  Waldorf-Astoria  is  the  world’s 
tallest  hotel  with  its  foundation  deep 
between  the  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central.  Every  U.  S.  President  since 
Cleveland  has  stayed  at  the  Waldorf. 
In  this  fabulous,  47  story  building,  no 
two  rooms  are  completely  alike.  91,000 
pieces  of  linen  are  laundered  daily.  The 
Waldorf  has  its  own  special  siding  for 
private  railway  cars  and  the  largest  all¬ 
wave  radio  receiving  set  in  the  world. 
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^  Whatever  heads  the  batting  order  in  the  day’s  sports  events,  Oscar  Fraley 

writes  about  in  his  United  Press  column  "Today’s  Sport  Parade". 

And  whatever  his  topic — whether  it’s  baseball  or  billiards,  tennis  or  track, 
I  fights  or  fly-casting — he  contributes  to  it  both  color  and  authority.  For  he 

knows — and  at  first  hand — the  performers  as  well  as  the  performances  in 
t  sports.  He  is  as  expert  on  personalities  as  on.percentages. 

I  Fraley’s  ability  to  spot  and  make  sparkle  the  sports  news  that  most  interests 

I  every  fan  in  every  part  of  the  country  has  won  him  sweeping,  regular, 

I  prominent  play.  Sports  editors  rate  him  All-American  in  his  specialty. 

I  Most  of  them  indeed  prefer  the  column  which  Fraley  by-lines  daily  to  extra- 

cost  syndicated  features  of  the  same  type.  Yet  "Today’s  Sport  Parade” 
I  goes  to  U.  P.  clients  as  part  of  their  general  daily  news  report — a  notable 

news  bonus  from  United  Press. 
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UNITED 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK  . 

HeM/  Office  •  55  WALL  STREET  •  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  as  of  December  31, 1945 

Including  Domestic  and  Foreign  Branches 


( In  Dollart  Only — Cents  Omitted)  ^ 


ASSETS 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers . 

United  States  Government  Obligations  (Direct 

or  Fully  Guaranteed) . 

Obligations  of  Other  Federal  Agencies . 

State  and  Municipal  Securities . 

Other  Securities . 

Loans,  Discounts,  and  Bankers’  Acceptances. . . 

Real  Estate  Loans  and  Securities . 

Customers’  Liability  for  Acceptances . 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank . 

Ownership  of  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  . 

Bank  Premises . 

Items  in  Transit  with  Branches . 

Other  Assets . 


$1,102,106,681 

2,773,488,249 

34,671,455 

145,808,546 

79,784,670 

1,233,843,937 

5,879,312 

5,450,115 

6,600,000 

7,000,000 

30,031,968 

7,422,875 

2,284,792 


Total .  $5,434,372,600 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 

(Includes  United  States  War 
Loan  Deposit  $1,133,752,278) 

Liability  on  Acceptances  and  Bills.  .$13,391,236 
Less:  Own  Acceptances  in  Port¬ 
folio .  5,658,171 

Reserves  for:  i 

Unearned  Discount  and  Other  Unearned 

Income . 

Interest,  Taxes,  Other  Accrued  Expenses,  etc. 

Dividend . 

Capital . $77,500,000 

Surplus . 142,500,000 

Undivided  Profits .  29,294,238 


$5,143,422,244 


7,733,065 


1,972,546 

27,300,507 

4,650,000 


249,294,238 


Total . . .  $5,434,372,600 

Figures  of  Foreign  Branches  are  included  as  of  December  22,  1945,  except 
those  of  Branches  in  the  Far  East  possession  of  which  we  have  not  recover^. 
For  these  latter  the  figiu’es  are  prior  to  enemy  occupation  but  less  reserves. 

$1,328,365,691  of  United  States  Government  Obligations  and  $7,973,361  of 
other  assets  are  deposited  to  secure$l, 242, 344,155  ofPublic  and  Trust  Deposits 
and  for  other  purposes  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

(Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 

(KJRDON  S.  RENTSCHLER 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

W.  RANDOLPH  BURGESS 
Vice-Cliairman  of  the  Board 

WM.  GAGE  BRADY.  JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES  BEHN 

President,  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegrapli  Corporation 

CURTIS  E.  CALDER 
Cliairinan  of  the  Board,  Electric 
Bund  and  Share  Company 

GUY  CARY 

Shearman  &  Sterling  Si  Wright 

EDWARD  A.  DEEDS 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
Nationa '  Cash  Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND  E.  DODGE 
Vice-President,  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation 

A.  P.  GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman,  Bank 
of  America  National  Trust 
and  Savings  Association 

JOSEPH  P.  GRACE 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

JAMES  R.  HOBBINS 

President.  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company 

AMORY  HOUGHTON 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Coming  Glass  Works 

GERRISH  H.  MILLIKEN 
President,  Deering,  Milliken  & 
Co.  Incorporated 

GERARD  SWOPE 
Honorary  President.  General 
Electric  Company 

REGINALD  B.  TAYLOR 
Williainsville,  New  York 

ROBERT  WINTHROP 
Robert  Winthrop  &  Co. 
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was  much  favored  by  sailormen  . . .  who  had  braved  distance 
and  danger,  the  awful  angers  of  the  cold  Atlantic,  the 
tempests  of  tropic  seas,  the  spells  of  serpents,  sirens  and 
strange  ports.  At  the  shop  of  Thos.  Shields,  goldsmith,  the 
swaggering  seafarer  selected  a  ring  for  the  left  ear,  a  potent 
charm  calculated  to  ward  off  "Eruptions  of  Blue  Fire,  the 
Stones  from  the  Sky,  the  dreadfull  claps  of  Thunder,  the 
fulmin  and  flash  of  Lightning"  and  assorted  evils. 

While  it  befits  the  eye  rather  than  ear,  the  modern 
newspaper  is  not  unlike  the  seamen’s  amulet ...  in  that  it 
protects  the  mind  and  preserves  the  spirit  against  the 
chimera  of  ravaging  rumor,  flagrant  falsehood,  disseminated 
deceit .  . .  wards  off  the  lightning  of  lies  and  libels  . . . 
translates  the  thunder  of  events,  takes  the  wind  out  of 
demagogues  ...  is  a  talisman  of  truth,  a  ballast  that  assures 
an  even  keel,  a  compass  charm  that  helps  keep  citizen  and 
country  on  the  correct  course. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  serves  some  575,000 
substantial  families . . .  assures  smooth  sailing  for  the 
advertiser  with  something  worthwhile  to  sell . . .  runs  a  gold 
ring  around  the  choicest  section  of  the  market.  To  enter 
this  charmed  circle,  make  reservations  now! 


The  Golden  Crown  &  Cup 
Front  Street  according  to  the 
Penruylvania  Gazette,  OcU  31,  1771 
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Troops  off  tho  Queen  Mary  gotting  thoir  first  tasto  of  homo  c 

f 

^"Bro-ther,  it  must  rain  milk  back  hereT^ 


It’s  midnight,  and  the  huge  troopship 
has  just  eased  into  hari)or.  Beside  the 
gang-plank,  a  swing  hand  plays.  Spot¬ 
lights  pick  out  banners;  crowds  pack 
the  pier  railings.  And  right  up  front 
with  the  “welcome  committee”  are 
truckloads  of  milk. 


Hardly  does  a  soldier  thump  his 
barracks  hag  down  on  the  dock  l)efore 
he  dives  for  an  an  ice-cold  carton  of 
milk.  When  a  whole  division  lands  at 
once,  it  takes  about  35.000  half-pint 
containers  to  satisfy  their  thirst! 

These  men  have  a  hefty  craving  for 
fresh  milk  to  “catch  up  with.”  That’s 
why  it  flows  so  freely  at  home-coming 
receptions,  at  processing  centers,  and 


at  hospitals,  too.  where  one  obscr\er 
says  it  outranks  blondes  in  |)opularity! 

Out  of  service,  it’s  more  than  likely 
this  army-fostered  appetite  for  milk, 
ice  cream  and  other  dairy  products 
will  carry  into  civilian  life.  A  good 
point  to  remember,  for  the  cook  who 
takes  over  from  Uncle  Sam. 


And  while  you  fill  your  ex-fighter’s 
order  for  these  favorite  foods.  National 
Dairy  continues  its  effort  to  safeguard 
their  purity  and  improve  their  quality. 
Our  laboratories  —  incubator  of  many 
important  wartime  developments  — 
ever  seek  new  ways  in  w  hich  milk  — 
“nature's  most  nearly  [>erfect  food” 
—can  contribute  to  the  nation’s  health. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  ,  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  ns  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 


PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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WHAT  WILL  STALIN  DO! 


Stalin’s  basic  political  ideas  and  plans  are  today  of  special  significance,  for  the  future 
of  world  peace  depends  upon  them.  Is  he  for  or  against  democracy?  Will  he  follow  the 
imperialistic  policies  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  other  historic  Russian  rulers?  VVhll  he 
persist  in  his  scheming  for  world  revolution?  AVhll  he  give  the  Russian  people  some 
civil  liberties?  .\nd  what  about  the  victorious  Russian  generals — are  they  telling  Stalin 
anything?  For  informed  and  tlodimented  answers  to  all  these  tpiestions.  read  “  I  he 
Consistency  of  Stalin.”  by  David  f.  Dallin,  one  of  the  few  men  in  .America  today  wortli 
reading  on  Russia.  Right.  Left,  and  C^cnter  will  find  his  article  highly  illuminating. 

COLONIES  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

.Armies  are  on  the  mardi  again,  and  this  time  it’s  in  the  Colonies!  Wh.ii  is  happening 
in  Java,  Indo-China,  India.  Hong  Kong  and  Kurina  may  swan  happen  wherever  om 
people  owns  another.  What  should  be  America’s  fjolicy  toward  the  colonies  of  out 
Allies?  Is  it  any  of  our  business?  Ila\e  we  any  responsibility?  Paul  Klanshard.  who 
knows  the  colonial  problem  as  few  other  men  in  the  world,  tackles  it  with  realism  and 
hard  common  sense  in  "Colonies  and  W’orld  Peace.”  Mis  article  is  constructive  and 
important — one  which  everyone  ccmcerned  about  future  peace  must  read. 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY-Ior  January-NOW  ON  sale 

Bernard  Shaw  is  with  us  this  month  in  a  brightly  Shavian  bit  of  autobiography 
entitled  Sixty  Years  as  an  Author.  .Another  old-timer,  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
writes  a  pleasant  tale  of  Victorian  Vermont,  The  Big  House  ...  Of  the  many 
reasons  given  for  the  fall  of  Germany,  AVilliam  Bayles  reveals  the  most  imjrortant 
one  in  The  Story  Behind  the  Nazi  Defeat  .  .  .  The  swift,  sure  justice  of  Judge 
Isaac  C.  Parker  is  the  subject  of  He  Hanged  Eighty-Eight  Men  .  .  .  Why  should 
50,000  people  die  each  year  because  doctors  don’t  know  the  simple  procedures  in 
case  of  asphyxiation? — read  Facts  About  Asphyxia  .  .  .  You  will  never  forget  the 
strange  fanatic  you  meet  in  A  German  Grave  Digger,  who  risks  his  life  among 

German  mine  fields  to  bring  out  .American  dead . \ncl  you  will  want  to  read 

such  cjther  stimulating  articles  as  The  Myth  of  Educational  Equality  .  .  .  Sot  iai 
Work  Becomes  a  Profession  .  .  .  Farming  Without  Soil  .  .  .  Idaho  Nocturne: 

1909  .  .  .  and  Fragments  of  a  War.  George  Jean  Nathan  in  The  Theatre  and 
•Man  Devoc  in  Doxvn  to  Earth  are  in  their  usual  fine  form,  and  The  Library,  the 
Check  List  and  the  Open  Forum  are  as  fruitful  and  provocative  as  ever.  * 

The  American  Mercury  and  The  Front  Page 

The  troubles  in  Iran  are  beginning  to  reach  the  front  pages  of  the  news|)apers  just  a% 
this  is  being  written — but  they  reached  the  p.iges  of  Tiik  .Amfric.a.v  Mfrcury  last  May. 
.Andre  Visson’s  “The  Big  Three  in  the  Near  F.ast”  told  why  there  would  be  trouble  in 
Iran  .  .  .  .Are  Mfrcury  authors  fortune  tellers,  crystal  gazers?  No — but  neither  is  a 
doctor  who  can  predict  the  course  of  a  disease,  once  he  has  made  an  .iccurate  diagnosis. 
MF.RcajRY  authors,  bee  luse  they  get  below  the  surface  of  a  situation,  are  consistently 
able  to  foresee  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  Mfrc:i  ry  authors  know 
they  can  write  courageously  and,  when  necessary,  contrary  to  |M)pular  opinion  of  the 
moment.  They  know  Tuf  .Mfrcu-RY  doesn’t  hesit.ite  to  go  out  on  a  limb  when  the  limb 
is  supported  by  facts.  .  .  .  1  hese  are  the  reasons  why  .Mf.rciry  readers,  month  after 
month,  get  the  news  Icnig  before  it  happens. 

Listen  to  MEET  THE  PRESS  over  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
Consult  your  newspaper  for  time. 
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3.  To  publish  1 1 4,203  display  advertisements 
(an  increase  of  12,861  over  1944),  and 
1,483,976  classified  advertisements  (an  in¬ 
crease  of  239,405),  despite  the  reduced  space 
available. 
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Through  the  cooperation  of  advertisers  in 
holding  down  the  size  of  their  advertisements. 
The  New  York  Times  found  it  possible  in  1 945: 


1.  To  maintain  its  complete  news  coverage. 
The  Times  published  66,300  columns  of  news 
—8,800  columns  more  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper. 


2.  To  increase  its  average  circulation  to 
524,720  weekday  and  845,089  Sunday  — a 
gain  of  71,168  weekday  and  29,964  Sunday 
over  the  average  in  1 944. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERT  SATURDAY 
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Nimitz  Hails  Contributions 
Of  U.  S.  Press  to  Victory 


Admiral  Lauds  War  Reporters  in 
Talk  to  AP  Editors'  Meeting 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

MIAMI,  Jan.  10— “When  all 


causes  for  our  victory  are  ana¬ 
lyzed,  the  free  press  of  the 
United  States  will  be  judged  to 
have  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  agency,”  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimitz  told  the  Associated 
Press  managing  editors  at  their 
annual  banquet  here  tonight. 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since 
before  the  war,  more  than  200 
managing  editors  heard  this 
fighting  admiral  pay  tribute  to 
press’s  administration  of  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  and  to  the  “com¬ 
petent  and  courageous”  war 
correspondents. 

“In  common  with  every  sailor 
and  soldier  who  fought  in  the 
Pacific,  I  am  in  debt  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  for  the  compe¬ 
tent  and  courageous  manner  in 
which  they  covered  the  war,” 
Admiral  Nimitz  said.  ‘Though 
reporters  and  correspondents 
were  tireless  and  fearless  in 
their  efforts  to  describe  the 
fighting.  I’ll  confess  that  some¬ 
times  they  were  too  tireless  and 
fearless  for  me.  They  insisted 
on  being  on  the  first  wave  of 
Marines  to  a  beachhead.  They 
wanted  t®  fly  every  combat 
mission. 

“I  don’t  think  there  was  a 
ship  in  my  command  which  did 
not  at  one  time  or  another  have 
a  reporter  on  its  bridge,  craning 
his  neck  to  miss  no  aspect  of 
kamikazes.  Everybody  else 
topside  of  course,  was  trying  to 
pull  his  feet  into  his  steel  helmet 
without  taking  off  his  head. 
Some  of  your  correspondents 
were  kill^  and  some  were 
wounded.  I  pay  them  the  high¬ 
est  tribute. 

'Unselfish  Courage' 

“It  takes  a  special  kind  of  un¬ 
selfish  courage  to  face  a  murder¬ 
ous  enemy  with  no  more  lethal 
weapons  than  a  pencil  and  a 
wad  of  copy  paper. 

“I  admired,  too,  the  vigor  with 
which  the  correspondents  called 
the  shots  as  they  saw  them  and 
the  sincerity  with  which  they 
sometimes  battled  the  unfor¬ 
tunately  necessary  censorship. 
But  they  and  editors  back  home 
were  also  zealous,  above  praise, 
in  safeguarding  the  national  se¬ 
curity  for  whose  sake  that  cen¬ 
sorship  was  exercised.  ’This  ex¬ 
isted  only  to  keep  information 
from  the  enemy. 

“The  Navy  had  nothing  to  hide 


from  the  press.  Your  represen¬ 
tatives  were  aware  of  everything 
we  did  and  everything  we 
planned  to  do.  They  deserved 
that  trust.  They  did  not  violate 
it.  I  am  glad  that  censorship 
has  ended.  Believe  it  or  not  no 
editor  or  correspondent  was  hap¬ 
pier  to  see  it  ended  than  I.  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  was 
ever  denied  publication  without 
my  knowledge,  except  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preventing  the 
enemy  from  learning  facts  of 
value  to  him.  And  when  the 
significance  of  those  facts  was 
explained,  the  reporters  and 
news  editors  were  just  as  zealous 
as  the  Navy  in  preserving  the 
secret. 

“But  the  press  knew  them. 
That  is  the  important  thing.  The 
censorship  was  truly  voluntary. 
It  was  not  only  accepted  by  the 
press,  but  it  was  also  imposed 
by  the  press  upon  itself.  Your 
reporters  could,  and  did,  write 
their  opinions  without  inhibi¬ 
tion  or  prohibition.  I  am  whole¬ 
heartedly  sincere  in  saying  that 
when  all  causes  for  victory  are 
analyzed  the  free  press  of  the 
United  States  will  be  judged  to 
have  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  institution. 

“It  is  not  without  significance 
to  note  the  corollary  that  the 
nations  without  a  free  press 
and  the  governments  that  in¬ 
flicted  vigorous  censorship  of 
opinion  were  defeated.” 

Admiral  Nimitz  also  gave  the 
editors  a  news  item  during  his 
talk.  He  exploited  the  legend 
that  Admiral  Yamamoto  bragged 
he  would  dictate  peace  in  the 
White  House.  Since  the  end  of 
the  war  it  has  been  learned  he 


did  not  make  that  boast.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Nimitz,  the  Japanese 
admiral  had  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  United  States  and  he 
said  just  the  opposite,  “but  a  mil¬ 
itaristic  Japanese  government 
employed  a  constituted  Japanese 
press  to  twist  Yamamotos  true 
assertions  into  an  opposite  mean¬ 
ing,”  Nimitz  said.  Here  is  what 
Yamamoto  actually  said,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Japanese  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  records  now  in  the  hands 
of  our  Navy  and  quoted  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Nimitz: 

“Should  hostilities  break  out 
between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  it  will  not  be  enough  that 
we  take  the  Philippines  or 
Guam,  nor  even  Hawaii  and  San 
Francisco.  To  make  victory  cer¬ 
tain,  we  will  have  to  march  into 
Washington  and  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace  in  the  White 
House.” 

Discuss  Domestic  News 

The  editors  opened  their  meet¬ 
ing  this  morning  with  a  panel 
session  constructively  critical  of 
AP  domestic  news  coverage  ac¬ 
tivities.  International  coverage 
problems  and  pictures  will  be 
discussed  tomorrow  and  Satur¬ 
day. 

Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Review,  presided  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  after  being  introduced  by 
George  Healy,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  chairman  of  the 
AP  group. 

’The  keynote  of  the  sessions 
was  a  general  request  for  better 
editing,  shorter  stories  and  more 
State  and  regional  news. 

A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louisville 
Times,  cited  some  bad  examples 
of  writing,  stating:  “What  news- 
writers  need  today  is  a  good  five- 
cent  pencil  wielded  with  ruth¬ 
less  ardor.  There  is  too  much 
sloppy  writing  and  sleepy  edit¬ 
ing.” 

W.  Earl  Hall,  Mason  City  ( la. ) 
Globe  Gazette,  reported  on  an 


Equipment  Prices  Up  12% 

A  12%  increase  in  prices  for  printing  trades  machinery  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  it  was  reported 
from  Washington  on  Thursday  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 
Due  to  communications  difficulties,  all  details  could  not  be  obtained 
and  leaders  of  the  industry  in  New  York  City  were  without  full 
information.  The  increase  applies  also  to  repair  ports. 

As  reported,  the  adjustment  goes  into  effect  immediotely  to  com¬ 
pensate  manufacturers  for  higher  wages  and  material  costs  since 
1941.  An  industry  committee  headed  by  R.  Verne  Mitchell,  Harris 
Seybold  Potter  Co.,  had  been  seeking  a  boost  of  25%  over  1941 
prices.  Many  manufacturers  are  held  to  1937  prices  which  were  in 
effect  when  the  OPA  freeze  was  opplied. 
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Newspaper  in  America 


independent  survey  of  AP  man¬ 
aging  editors  in  six  states  made 
by  him  to  determine  their  atti¬ 
tude  and  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  Single  Wire  Re¬ 
port.  William  J.  Mc€ambridge, 
president  of  Press  Association, 
stated  that  of  the  more  than  650 
cities  on  the  AP  wire  circuit, 
500  of  them  are  on  the  single 
wire  circuit 

Consensus  of  the  letters  Mr. 
Hall  read  were  suggestions  for: 

1.  More  short  and  fewer  long 
stories. 

2.  ’The  shortening  to  be  done 
at  the  i>oint  of  origin. 

3.  More  emphasis  on  State 
news  and  an  improvement  in  the 
time  of  filing  by  AP  papers  on 
the  circuits. 

4.  More  features  and  “bright- 
eners.” 

5.  Closer  simulation  of  news 
magazine  techniques  without 
going  the  whole  way. 

6.  A  suggestion  for  a  na¬ 
tional  referendum  for  all  AP 
managing  editors  on  these 
points. 

Home  News  Increased 
Alan  Gould,  general  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  AP,  took  the  floor 
after  Mr.  Hall  to  report  on  AP 
domestic  news  activities  and 
told  the  group  it  is  now  getting 
more  domestic  news  without 
realizing  it. 

A  recent  24-hour  survey  of 
the  AP  news  report  compared 
with  a  similar  study  made  a 
year  ago  shows  an  increase  in 
total  domestic  news  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  report  from  61  to  86% 
for  the  morning  wire  and  from 
63  to  77%  for  the  evening  wire, 
Gould  stated. 

Nearly  all  this  increase  in  do¬ 
mestic  news  has  been  from 
Washington  with  an  increase  of 
news  from  that  spot  or  from  22% 
a  year  ago  to  34%  today  for  the 
p.m.  wire,  and  14  to  34%  for  the 

а. m.  wire. 

Along  with  this  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  drop  in  the 
percentage  of  news  from  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  last  year  from  26.5% 
to  12%  p.m.  and  from  31%  to 

б. 7%  a.m. 

News  from  the  Pacific  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  total  report  on  the 
p.m.  wire  has  risen  from  10.5% 
to  11%  in  a  year  and  on  the  a.m. 
wire  has  gone  from  8%  7.3%. 

In  addition,  Gould  stated,  a 
survey  of  two  dozen  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  revealed  80%  of 
their  news  was  of  local  or  do¬ 
mestic  origin.  He  told  the  edi¬ 
tors  the  AP  has  taken  steps  to 
expand  its  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  coverage  and  also  to  im¬ 
prove  its  coverage  of  labor. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Miami  Herald,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspapers  Editors,  welcomed 
the  MEs  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  three  Miami  dailies. 
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3  Cleveland  Dailies 
Tied  Up  by  Pressmen 


CLEVELAND.  Jan.  7— Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Press,  Plain  Dealer 
and  News,  the  city’s  three  daily 
newspapers,  was  halted  early 
SatuMay  morning,  Jan.  5,  when 
the  big  presses  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  morning,  were  printing 
the  final  edition. 

The  shutdown  followed  a 
walkout  by  some  175  members 
of  the  Printing  Pressmen’s  union. 

On  Saturday,  the  Press  and 
News  were  unable  to  go  to  press. 
It  was  the  first  day  that  publica¬ 
tion  was  missed  in  the  Press’ 
history. 

On  Sunday  a  meeting  between 
leaders  of  the  union  and  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  representatives 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Plain 
Dealer  circulated  its  Sunday 
comics,  color-gravure,  magazine 
section  and  the  American 
Weekly  and  This  Week  to  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers.  Those  are  the 
features  run  off  early  in  the 
week.  None  of  the  Sunday  news 
sections  were  printed. 

Full  editorial  staffs,  full  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  engravers,  mail¬ 
ers,  stereotypers  and  truck  driv¬ 
ers  have  manned  the  plants. 

The  pressmen’s  union  had  de¬ 
manded  a  weekly  increase  of 
$14.64,  an  amount  identical  to 
that  received  last  month  by 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  after  they  had 
taken  a  strike  vote  and  threat¬ 
ened  a  walkout. 

Negotiations  have  been  under¬ 
way  for  several  months  to  re¬ 
place  a  contract  with  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  which  expired  in 
September. 

The  publi.shers’  association 
had  made  a  final  offer  of  a 
$10.86  weekly  raise  which  it  as¬ 
serted,  was  equal  percentagewise 
to  the  raise  accepted  by  the 
printers. 

Pressmen  pressed  a  demand 
for  an  equal  dollar  raise.  Emmet 
O'Flanigan,  president  of  the 
pressmen’s  local,  said  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  "not  interested  in 
percentages.” 

Following  the  agreement  with 
the  typographical  union,  the 
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Cleveland  publishers  voluntarily 
reopened  contracts  with  several 
other  crafts  in  the  industry  and 
offered  higher  wages. 

The  mailers  union,  whose  de¬ 
mand  coincided  with  that  of  the 
printers,  accepted  an  offer  of 
$10.02  weekly  increase. 

Although  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  CIO,  had  accepted  the 
publishers’  offer  of  an  ^  a  week 
maximum  increase,  publishers 
revised  this  to  a  maximum  of 
$10  weekly. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of 
the  three  Cleveland  Newspapers 
voluntarily  offered  a  $10.50  raise 
to  engravers,  working  under  an 
existing  contract  in  effect  until 
May  12.  They  accepted  the  offer. 

Stereotypers  under  a  contract 
expiring  next  June  15,  were 
given  a  $7.50  weekly  raise  by 
voluntary  action  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

In  each  instance,  publishers 
assert,  the  increase  offered  to  all 
groups  of  employes  represented 
an  identical  percentage  increase 
over  1941  earnings. 

Berry  Backs  Strikers 

Reached  by  telephone  at 
Pressman’s  Home  in  Tennessee, 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
the  Printing  Pressmen’s  and  As¬ 
sistants’  Union,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  was  "firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Cleveland  union 
members  are  right”  in  their 
wage  demand. 

Mr.  Berry  said  the  publishers 
had  brought  about  the  situation 
by  their  grant  of  an  increase  to 
“another  local  union”  right  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations  with 
the  pre-ssmen.  then  refusing  to 
go  along  on  the  same  dollar  in¬ 
crease. 

"The  publishers.”  said  Mr. 
Berry,  “used  some  mythical  per¬ 
centage  basis  for  figuring  their 
offer  to  the  pressmen.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  want  an  increase  in  line 
with  that  given  to  other  union.s. 
You  can  figure  percentages  based 
on  1941  but  that  doesn’t  remove 
the  simple  fact  that  we  are 
working  in  1946.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  our  local  people 
are  right.” 

Dale  Asks  Arbitration 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  said: 

“I  have  been  in  Cleveland 
several  days  and  have  discussed 
with  the  Cleveland  publishers 
the  entire  matter  relating  to  the 
pressmen’s  strike.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  publishers  have  offered  all 
mechanical  crafts  including  the 
pressmen  an  increased  pay  scale 
based  upon  an  increase  of  30  to 
31%  over  the  highest  scales  of 
each  respective  craft  for  the 
year  1941.  The  highest  percent¬ 
age  offered  any  craft  over  the 
1941  base  was  31%  and  that 
amount  has  been  offered  to  the 
pressmen. 

“All  mechanical  craft  except 
the  pressmen  and  paper  han¬ 
dlers  have  accepted  this  increase. 
This  adjustment  was  made  with 
all  mechanical  craft  whether 
their  contracts  were  open  or 
closed.  The  pressmen  have  in¬ 


sisted  on  receiving  the  same 
dollar-per-week  increase  over 
present  scale  as  was  paid  the 
printers. 

“The  pressmen’s  contract  con¬ 
tains  an  agreement  to  arbitrate 
this  wage  dispute.  The  publish¬ 
ers  desire  that  the  contractual 
obligation  to  arbitrate  be  hon¬ 
ored  and  the  local  has  declined. 
Of  course  my  chief  connection 
with  the  subject  is  international 
arbitration  machinery  which  in¬ 
volves  many  years  of  splendid 
relations  with  the  pressmen.  I 
still  hope  and  believe  that  Ma¬ 
jor  Berry  and  his  organization 
will  comply  with  their  contract.” 

Publisher  Statement 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  issued  a 
statement  which  said: 

“The  newspapers  and  the 
union  have  been  negotiating  a 
new  contract  for  a  number  of 
weeks.  The  publishers  have  of¬ 
fered  to  the  pressmen  a  weekly 
increase  of  $10.86,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  increases  previously 
granted  would  give  the  press¬ 
men  as  large  an  increase  over 
their  1941  scale  as  any  other 
newspaper  craft  in  Cleveland 
have  received  or  accepted.  The 
union  has  refused  to  accept  this 
offer  and  has  likewise  refused  to 
arbitrate.” 

The  increase  which  the  press¬ 
men  have  demanded,  the  same 
dollar  increase  received  by 
printers,  is  $15.64  weekly  for  the 
night  side,  $14.65  for  the  day 
side. 

While  the  newspapers  were 
shut  down,  the  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions  stepped  up  their  news  pro¬ 
grams  but  mutually  agreed  “not 
to  capitalize  the  service  being 
rendered.” 

Speaking  for  the  stations, 
John  Patt  of  WGAR  said.  “We 
do  not  wish  to  convey  to  the 
public  that  we  are  supplanting 
the  .service  of  their  daily  news¬ 
papers." 

■ 

$2,000,000  Program 
For  Bendix  Ads 

Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc. 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  1946  a  cooperative 
advertising  program  of  $2,000,- 
000,  with  the  bulk  of  the  budget 
(about  90%)  devoted  to  news¬ 
papers. 

The  total  expenditure  will  be 
divided  equally  between  the 
company  and  cooperating  deal¬ 
ers,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
by  William  J.  Daily,  advertising 
manager.  Newspapers  mats  and 
advertising  materials  for  other 
media  are  being  prepared  by 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  agency.  New 
York. 

Lack  of  materials  has  held  up 
production  at  the  factory  and  in 
turn  the  advertising  program, 
but  both  are  expected  to  get  into 
full  swing  shortly. 

The  1946  schedule  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  any  of  Bendix’s 
previous  ones.  Daily  said,  be¬ 
cause  market  possibilities  are 
now  much  greater.  He  pointed 
out  that  several  consumer  sur¬ 
veys  established  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  as  the  first  appliance  to  be 
bought  after  the  war. 

Bendix  will  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  close  supervision  over  the 
cooperative  program. 


Linotype  Plant 
Strike  Averted; 
Foundry  Out 

Shutdown  of  the  Mergen-  i 
thaler  Linotype  Company’s  main  ' 
plant  in  Brooklyn  was  averted 
this  week  when  an  agreement 
was  reached  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  the  present  contract  with 
Local  475  of  the  United  Elec¬ 
trical,  Radio  and  Machine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  (CIO). 

A  strike  of  the  1,700  union 
members  employed  at  the  Lino¬ 
type  plant  was  voted  early  in 
the  week,  to  become  effective 
Thursday.  The  union  had  been 
negotiating  for  a  $2-a-day  in¬ 
crease,  the  old  contract  having 
expired  Dec.  6.  ’The  company 
contended  that  neither  overtime 
nor  take-home  pay  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  had  been  affected  by  the 
end  of  the  war. 

On  Thursday,  the  Linotype 
Company  issued  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
which  said:  “The  threatened 
strike  has  been  avoided  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  to  extend  the 
present  contract  Indefinitely, 
subject  to  10  days’  written  no¬ 
tice  by  either  party  to  reopen 
the  contract.” 

Production  at  the  Linotype 
plant  has  been  slowed  down, 
however,  by  a  strike  at  the  firm’s 
foundry  which  began  a  week 
ago. 


Chicago  Sun  Accepted 
By  City  News  Bureau 

Chicago,  Jan.  9 — The  Chicago  [ 
Sun  was  accepted  into  regular 
membership  into  the  City  News 
Bureau,  local  cooperative  news-  F 
gathering  association,  at  a  meet-  f 
ing  of  the  members  here  this  • 
week.  The  Sun  had  reapplied 
for  membership,  having  previ¬ 
ously  been  turned  down  at  the 
time  Marshall  Field  started  his 
morning  paper  in  1941. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  14-16— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
34th  semi-annual  conference, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Jan.  14-19— Printing  Edu-  | 
cation  Week.  18th  annual, 
commemorating  240th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthday. 

Jan.  15-17 — American  Man¬ 
agement  Assn.,  Marketing 
Conference,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  York. 

Jan.  16-17 — New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  winter  meeting,  Statler 
Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  17-19— Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Jan.  18-19 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Jan.  18-19 — South  Carolina  , 
Press  Institute,  Hotel  Wade  j 
Hampton,  Columbia.  S.  C.  I 
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Offset  Printing  Technique 
And  Problems  Discussed 


Weeklies'  Experiences  Weighed 
Against  Possibilities  for  Dailies 
By  William  Reed 


(Editor's  Note:  a  service 

to  returning  veterans  and  others 
interested  in  establishing  news¬ 
papers,  Editor  &  Publisher  of¬ 
fers  this  discussion  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  in  offset  printing  possi¬ 
bilities.) 

AS  modern  offset  printing  be¬ 
gins  its  40th  year  of  practical 
use,  both  publishers  and  press 
manufacturers  are  agreed  that 
while  the  offset  process  is  highly 
effective  for  job  printing  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  small  town 
weekly  newspapers,  the  question 
of  its  practicability  for  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  after  further  In¬ 
vestigation. 

The  successful  record  of  the 
10  weekly  newspapers  now 
known  to  be  using  the  offset 
method  is  an  indication  in  itself 
that  under  certain  conditions 
this  lithographic  process  Is  a 
practical  answer  to  the  makeup 
and  engraving  problems  of  the 
smalltown  editor. 

The  fact  that  the  Armed 
Forces  used  offset  presses  all 
over  the  world  for  on-the-spot 
reproductions  of  positives  sent 
by  air  from  Washington  and 
New  York  proves  the  value  of 
offset  as  a  means  of  distribution 
for  the  publisher  of  periodicals 
who  seeks  a  worldwide  trade. 

But  these  facts,  in  themselves, 
do  not  point  to  any  realistic 
answer  to  the  man  who  wants 
to  start  a  daily  newspaper  and 
is  weighing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  offset  and 
letterpress. 

One  Daily  Thriving 

His  problem  is  one  that  has 
caused  much  controversy  but 
very  little  actual  experimenta¬ 
tion.  To  this  date,  only  two 
dailies  have  attenfpt^  to  use  off¬ 
set.  One,  the  Hartford  <  Conn. ) 
Newsdaily,  failed  after  three 
months  of  publication.  The 
other,  the  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily 
World,  is  thriving  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  year  of  its  existence. 

Offset  enthusiasts  argue  that 
the  process  is  made-to-order  for 
the  growing  popularity  of  tab¬ 
loids.  They  point  out  that  sav¬ 
ings  of  from  .5()  to  75%  may  be 
made  in  composition  alone, 
that  picture  reproductions  in 
offset  can  be  made  for  less  than 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  that  a  133  screen  may 
be  used  for  offset  halftones  as 
compared  with  the  65  screen 
ordinarily  used  on  the  letter- 
press. 

Opponents  of  the  method, 
however,  assert  that  the  average 
letterpress  is  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  average  offset  web  press, 
that  it  costs  more  to  produce  a 
printed  page  by  offset  than  by 
letterpress,  that  last  -  minute 
changes  in  copy  are  precluded 
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in  the  offset  method,  and  that 
there  is  a  notable  lack  of 
trained  technicians  who  under¬ 
stand  the  lithographic  process. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
definite  indications  that  serious 
jurisdictional  labor  disputes 
may  arise  between  the  printers’ 
and  the  lithographers’  unions 
should  there  be  any  significant 
change  from  letterpress  to  off¬ 
set. 

One  way  of  learning  the  pos¬ 
sible  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  use  of  offset  for 
dailies  is  to  study  its  use  in 
weeklies  and  then  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  offset  good  for 
certain  weeklies  would  also 
recommend  its  use  for  dailies. 

Minimum  Equipment 

If  an  offset  publisher  wishes 
to  control  the  entire  operation 
himself,  he  needs  the  following 
equipment:  display  type,  type¬ 
setting  machine,  proof  pre.sses, 
camera,  platemaking  equipment, 
an  offset  press  and  a  folder. 

■The  minimum  personnel  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  this  equip¬ 
ment  include  a  makeup  or  paste¬ 
up  man,  one  typesetting  machine 
operator,  one  pressman  and  ad¬ 
man  combination  and  one  plate- 
maker. 

With  a  plant  like  this,  the 
smalltown  publisher  has  almost 
unlimited  freedom  to  publish 
local  pictures  and  to  offer  un¬ 
usual  advertisement  layouts  to 
local  merchants.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  publish  pictures  than 
to  fill  an  equivalent  amount  of 
space  with  type,  and  editors 
who  are  now  using  offset  claim 
that  the  pictures  have  better 
appeal  for  the  reader.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  has  no  me¬ 
chanical  limitations  in  what  he 
offers  his  customers.  Local  ad¬ 
vertisers  may  have  script,  Ben 
Day  effects,  reverse  plates, 
squares,,  circles  or  any  other 
attention  -  getting  device  they 
can  conceive. 

Most  of  the  offset  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  receive  slick  proofs  of 
the  ads  of  national  advertisers 
and  have  them  photographed  for 
their  offset  press,  thus  almost 
entirely  eliminating  the  need 


for  stereotyping.  One  editor 
even  sidesteps  the  makeup  for 
local  ads  by  cutting  out  the 
copy  from  a  competing  news¬ 
paper  and  reproducing  it  by  the 
offset  method  for  his  own. 

Fred  E.  Darke,  the  editor  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  ( CaliL )  Riptide, 
cuts  down  on  composition  work 
for  local  ads  by  substituting 
pictures  for  type.  “Not  long  ago 
the  proprietor  of  a  local  garage 
bought  a  new  tow-car  and 
wanted  to  tell  the  town  about 
it,’’  Darke  wrote  in  the  ATF  Off¬ 
set  News.  “He  had  a  picture 
taken  of  it  and  we  used  it  in  a 
5x8  ad.  All  we  did  was  to  in¬ 
sert  a  couple  of  lines  of  type  on 
the  street  in  the  foreground. 
That  was  all  the  composition 
that  was  necessary.’’ 

Speed  in  Pictures 

Weekly  newspaper  editors,  ac¬ 
customed  to  long  delays  before 
receiving  engravings,  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  speed  of  off¬ 
set  picture  reproductions.  Rodger 
Culbert,  publisher  of  the  Whit¬ 
man  (Mass.)  Plymouth  County 
Courier,  wrote  that  although  a 
V-J  Day  celebration  didn’t  start 
until  7  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the 
CJourier  was  on  the  street  TTiurs- 
day  afternoon  with  three  pages 
of  pictures  on  the  event. 

Experts  on  offset  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  a  smalltown 
weekly  using  the  lithographic 
process  is  the  development  of 
commercial  and  job  work. 

Practically  every  newspaper 
produced  by  offset  is  of  tabloid 
size  and  is  handled  on  a  sheet¬ 
fed,  17  X  22-inch  offset  press. 
This  not  only  relieves  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  need  of  keeping  a 
large  press  busy,  but  such  a 
press  can  handle  commercial 
work  four  up  in  the  8Vt  x  11 
size  or  eight  up  of  the  SVz  x 
booklet  size.  The  press  enables 
the  publisher  to  offer  angle 
makeup  and  graduated  -  tone 
backgrounds  on  almost  any  stock 
of  paper.  The  extra  profit  from 
commercial  work  frequently 
pays  the  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  for  an  offset  installation, 
even  if  it  costs  him  about  the 
same  to  produce  his  paper  by 
offset  as  it  would  by  letter- 
press. 

Whether  or  not  an  offset  news¬ 
paper  will  cost  more  to  publish 
than  one  produced  by  letter- 
press  is  a  difficult  question.  One 


Costs  of  Lithographic 
Equipment 

Camera,  lens,  screen,  lamps,  etc.,  sink,  plumbing  and 


electricity,  dryers,  utensils . $2,200 

Stripping  and  opaque  tables .  2.50 

Whirler,  vacuum  frame  and  sinks,  table,  etc .  500 

Press,  17  x  22,  with  washup  equipment .  3,781 


Note:  These  are  minimum  figures  from  prewar  price 
schedules. 


expert  who  has  been  in  the  off¬ 
set  business  for  10  years  states 
that  it  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  composition  and  the  number 
of  pictures.  According  to  him, 
photo-engraving  cost  about  10 
cents  a  square  inch,  while  offset 
halftones  are  only  about  two 
cents  a  square  inch. 

In  an  article  in  the  American 
Press,  De  Witt  G.  Manly,  of  the 
offset  division  of  the  American 
"Type  Founders  Sales  Corp., 
sums  up  the  problem  in  this 
way:  “A  page  entirely  of  type 
probably  would  be  cheaper  with 
letterpress  since  there  is  no  plate 
to  be  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  page  with  many  pictures,  spe¬ 
cially  designed  headings,  angle 
makeup  and  unusual  effects  In 
advertising  could  obviously  be 
handled  more  economically  by 
offset.  Some  publishers  say  their 
production  costs  are  about  the 
same  with  either  process,  but 
the  flexibility  of  treatment  of¬ 
fered  by  offset  means  increased 
income.” 

Technicians  Required 

Walter  Soderstrom,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Photo-Lithographers, 
who  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  costs  in  typical  lithog¬ 
raphy  plants,  agree«  with  Manly. 
“You  can’t  make  a  general 
statement  about  whether  or  not 
offset  is  more  expensive  than 
letterpress  for  a  newspaper,” 
Soderstrom  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “’The  only  way  to  figure 
this  is  to  take  a  specific  job  and 
the  specific  kind  of  work  that 
is  to  be  done  and  figure  the  costs 
both  ways.” 

One  of  the  chief  disadvantages 
offset  publishers  of  weeklies 
have  encountered  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  skilled  techni¬ 
cians.  According  to  Offset  Press 
Troubles,  a  treatise  published 
by  the  Lithographic  Technical 
Foundation,  offset  pressmen 
must  be  prepared  to  detect  evi¬ 
dences  of  at  least  145  troubles. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  must 
know  more  than  100  different 
operations. 

William  F.  Schanen  II.  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Port  Wash¬ 
ington  (Wis.)  Ozaukee  Press. 
ran  into  a  number  of  difficulties 
while  trying  to  teach  a  letter- 
press  pressman  to  operate  his 
offset  press.  He  finally  decided 
that  it  was  better  to  hire  a  man 
who  has  already  been  trained  in 
the  offset  process.  Although  ex¬ 
perienced  lithographers  were 
more  expensive  than  the  help 
on  his  competitor’s  newspa¬ 
per,  Schanen’s  experience  also 
showed  that  skilled  help  was 
almost  mandatory  in  the  camera 
and  platemaking  departments, 
too. 

“The  greatest  expense  In  many 
lithographic  plants  is  that  of 
inefficient  help.”  Soderstrom 
said.  “The  best  insurance  a  man 
entering  the  business  can  have 
to  cover  the  tough  early  days  is 
that  of  experienced  workmen. 
They  should  be  secured  at  any 
price.” 

Experienced  lithographers  are 
at  a  premium.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  pressmen 
operating  a  one-color  offset 
Dress,  up  to  25-inch,  receive 
$1.60  per  hour,  although  the 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Boston  Advertisers 
Approve  AANR  Film 


BOSTON,  Jan.  10— Under  the 

cooperative  sponsorship  of 
four  Boston  newspapers,  the 
slide  film  “Newspapers  and 
Chain  Radio  as  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Media,”  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  of  New.s- 
paper  Representatives,  was 
^own  to  advertising  men  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel  yesterday 
and  today. 

Approximately  600  agency  and 
media  representatives  attended 
the  showing  today.  Nearly  450 
local  advertising  executives 
viewed  it  yesterday. 

First  Effort 

Characterizing  the  occasion  as 
"significant.”  Robert  B.  Choate, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  declared,  “This  Is  the 
first  time  the  Boston  papers  have 
ever  joined  non-competitively  to 
show  the  power  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

“Advertising  services  have 
been  prone  to  take  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  for  granted,  say¬ 
ing  we  lack  glamour  and  the 
other  media  do  not,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“However,  as  this  film  shows, 
there  never  can  be  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  on  the 
charges  that  they  are  not  the 
best,  basic,  economical  and  most 
profitable  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  .  .  .” 

The  other  newspapers  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  presentation,  the  Globe, 
Post  and  Record-American,  were 
represented  by  William  O.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Walter  F.  Carley  and  Harold 
G.  Kern,  respectively. 

Enthusiastic  Response 

Comments  expressed  by  ad¬ 
vertising  men  include; 

Bayard  Robinson,  Boston  Edi¬ 
son  Co.:  “The  presentation  is 
convincing,  and  it  certainly  con¬ 
vinced  me  in  favor  of  national 
advertising  in  newspapers.” 

Paul  Hoag,  Badger  &  Brown¬ 
ing,  Inc.:  “It’s  a  hopeful  sight 
to  see  the  papers  gather  and 
sell  national  advertising.  We 
can  all  make  better  use  of  news¬ 
papers  through  such  cooperative 
effort  of  papers  to  make  their 
medium  understood.” 

Miss  Laurice  Moreland,  in 
charge  of  women’s  accounts  for 
Bennett,  Walther  &  Menadier, 
Inc.:  “I  like  the  sincere  honesty 
of  the  film  and  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  receiving  the  booklet 
they  announced  is  being  sent 
out  containing  the  figures  given 
in  the  presentation.  That  book¬ 
let  ought  to  go  into  the  files  of 
every  advertising  agency.” 

John  N.  McDade,  Cody  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.:  “It  was  a  very, 
very  good  film  and  a  splendid 
presentation.” 

N.  N.  McNally,  regional  man¬ 
ager  of  Pontiac:  “I  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  convincing.  I  feel  that 
an  outstanding  job  has  been 
done.” 

A  department  store  manager 
who  asked  to  be  anonymous: 
“The  running  commentary  was 
excellent  but  the  whole  thing  is 
inconclusive.  I  am  sold  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  but  nothing  in 


that  film  would  have  convinced 
me.” 

William  A.  Seaman,  New  Eng¬ 
land  regional  manager  of  Lig- 
gett’s:  “I  am  very  much  im¬ 
pressed.  It  is  an  important  job 
to  get  on  slides  and  to  prove 
newspapers  are  so  valuable.” 

George  L.  Matthewson,  repre¬ 
sentative  for  food,  utilities  and 
paper  manufacturing  accounts. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborne:  “It  was  a  very  fair- 
minded  and  forthright  film.  I 
felt  that  it  was  very  fair  to  its 
competitor,  radio.” 

Running  commentary  with  the 
slide  film  was  given  by  H.  James 
Gediman,  regional  manager  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service.  Mr. 
Gediman,  Herbert  W.  Maloney, 
of  Paul  Block  &  Associates,  and 
Thomas  W.  Walker,  director  of 
the  AANR,  helped  to  make  the 
Boston  showing  feasible. 

The  preliminary  arrangements 
were  attended  to  by  Ernest 
Hoftyzer,  Record-American  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

■ 

Unions  Permit 
News  to  Flow 

The  strike  of  7,000  Western 
Union  'Telegraph  workers  in 
New  York  City  caused  newspa¬ 
per  and  wire  services  some  “in¬ 
convenience”  but  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  real  “problem.” 

Nearly  all  the  domestic  copy 
for  the  three  wire  services  is 
handled  by  leased  wires,  requir¬ 
ing  no  Western  Union  personnel. 
Out  -  of  -  town  correspondents 
were  able  to  telephone  stories  to 
Nrw  York  offices.  In  some  cases, 
magnetic  wire  records  were 
used. 

When  the  Associated  Press  at¬ 
tempted  to  send  its  London  file, 
ordinarily  transmitted  through 
Western  Union  channels,  by 
Commercial  Cable,  the  American 
Communications  A  s  s  o  c  i  ation 
(CIO)  declared  the  file  “struck” 
copy  and  refused  to  allow  ACA 
members  of  Commercial  to  han¬ 
dle  it. 

At  the  request  of  AP  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
the  problem  was  investigated  by 
guild  executives  who  concluded 
that  if  Commercial  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  the  copy,  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  strike  in 
any  way. 

As  the  result,  Harold  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  vicepresident  of  the  Radio 
and  Cable  Department  of  ACA, 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  AP,  L.  H.  Thom¬ 
ason,  operating  supervisor  of 
AP,  and  John  F.  Ryan  of  the 
guild  decided  at  a  meeting  in 
the  guild  offices  that  AP  would 
be  permitted  to  transmit  its  Lon¬ 
don  file  through  the  Commercial 
channels. 

“We  are  taking  this  step  in  the 
public  interest,”  Taylor  ex¬ 
plained.  “Understanding  the  im¬ 
portance  of  international  news 
coverage,  we  are  anxious  that 
the  American  public  be  kept 
fully  informed  on  all  important 
international  developments.” 


Ingersoll  at  PM 

PM's  editor,  Ralph  IngersolL 
is  back  on  the  job  after  three 
and  a  half  years  in  military 
service.  He  was  ill  with  in¬ 
fluenza  this  week  but  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  resume  active  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  Jan.  14.  In 
the  Army  since  July  31.  1942, 
Ingersoll  rose  from  private  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  saw 
active  fighting  during  the 
Tunisian  campaign. 


Tobe  Retailing 
Award  Given 
T.  S.  Marcus 

The  annual  Tobe  Award  for 
“distinguished  service  to  Amer¬ 
ican  retailing”  was  given  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Jan.  9,  to  H.  Stanley 
Marcus,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Neiman-Marcus  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
attended  by  150  leaders  in 
American  retailing  and  finance. 

Adam  Gimbel,  president  of 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  and  last 
year’s  recipient  of  the  award, 
made  the  presentation,  paying 
tribute  to  the  accomplishments 
of  Mr.  Marcus  and  his  store. 

Accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cus  declared  that  the  great  need 
for  retailers  today  was  to  under¬ 
take  sales  training  programs. 
He  pointed  out,  “We  pour  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  advertising 
.  .  .  but  what  happens  when  the 
customer  has  finally  been  stim- 
lated  by  the  attractiveness  of 
an  advertisement  to  come  into 
our  store?  .  .  .  She  is  going  to  be 
waited  on  by  Sophie  Glutz,  a 
nice  widow  lady  who  has  been 
on  our  staff  for  three  days  or 
possibly  three  weeks.  .  .  . 

“But  of  course  the  first  argu¬ 
ment  I  hear  against  this  (sales 
training)  is — how  can  we  afford 
it?  .  .  .  My  answer  is  ‘we  can¬ 
not  afford  not  to  afford  it.’  We 
can  find  the  ways  and  means  to 
pay  for  such  a  program  by  econ¬ 
omizing  in  our  advertising  costs, 
much  of  which  is  wasted  be- 
cau.<?e  of  the  Inefficiency  in  our 
selling  methods.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Sun  Members 
At  W.T.  Dewart  Funeral 

Funeral  services  for  William 
T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
who  died  Jan.  3  (E  &  P,  Jan.  5) 
of  injuries  suffered  in  an  air¬ 
plane  accident  at  Reno,  Nev., 
took  place  Wednesday  in  St. 
James  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  City.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dewart  family,  many 
executives  and  staff  members 
from  the  various  departments  of 
the  Sun,  and  scores  of  friends 
attended. 

At  the  newspaper,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  unable  to  attend 
observed  two  minutes  of  silence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  services. 
Burial  was  in  the  Dewart  plot, 
Woodlawn  Cemetery. 


Mrs.  Patterson 
Hits  Charge  of 
Anti-Semitism 

Washington,  Jan.  9  —  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
replied  today  to  charges  that  the 
Patterson  family  is  “anti-Sem¬ 
itic.” 

A  statement  signed  by  her 
said  the  attack,  voiced  at  a 
Washington  Advertising  Club 
meeting,  “has  nothing  to  do  with 
racial  or  religious  matters.” 

“It  is  merely  a  small  part  of  a 
planned  deliberate  Communist 
attempt  to  divide  and  destroy 
the  United  States,”  she  stated. 

Ira  Hirschmann  of  New  York 
City  told  the  Ad  Club  “you  don’t 
have  to  spend  your  money  with 
people  who  say  they  don’t  like 
you  and  who  want  to  destroy 
you.”  He  praised  the  stores  that 
have  withdrawn  advertising 
from  the  Times-Herald. 


Hirschmann,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  of  Bloomingdale’s  depart¬ 
ment  store,  arranged  the  “spon¬ 
sorship”  of  former  Mavor  La- 
Guardia’s  “Under  the  Hat”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Sachs  Quality  Furni¬ 
ture  Store  ads.  (E  &  P,  Jan.  5). 
Seymour  Fogelson,  advertising 
manager  of  Sachs,  told  E  &  P  this 
week  the  Mirror  and  Journal- 
American  had  declined  to  run 
the  ad  and  the  Daily  News  was 
not  carrying  it  because  “the 
Sachs  advertising  was  with¬ 
drawn  some  time  ago.” 

■ 

Chicago  Dailies  Offer 
$31,000  in  Slaying 

Chicago,  Jan.  9 — The  kidnap 
slaying  of  six-year-old  Suzanne 
Degnan  here  this  week  proved 
to  be  the  biggest  local  crime 
story  since  John  Dillinger  was 
shot. 

Local  papers  have  been  using 
from  10  to  12  reporters  and 
nearly  as  many  photographers 
to  cover  the  many-sid^  story. 
Batteries  of  rewritemen  have 
been  kept  busy  constantly  since 
the  first  flash  was  received  early 
Monday. 

Victor  Verburgh,  the  janitor 
who  became  a  suspect  in  the 
slaying,  had  previously  given 
newsmen  the  hospitality  of  his 
apartment,  allowing  scores  of 
reporters  to  use  the  telephone. 

All  the  papers  used  at  least  a 
full  page  of  pictures  on  the 
crime  together  with  numerous 
shots  scattered  through  the 
paper. 

The  Chicago  Her  aid- American 
electrified  Chicagoans  leaving 
the  Loop  with  the  banner  “Got 
Him — Police,”  then  offered  $5,- 
000  reward  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  person  or  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  crime.  Readers 
added  $1,000.  Then  the  Chicago 
Tribune  offered  a  $10,000  re¬ 
ward.  The  Times  put  up  $15,000. 
■ 

Returns  to  Gimbels 

Capt.  William  S.  Meyerson, 
U.S.  Army,  has  returned  to  Gim¬ 
bels  as  advertising  manager.  He 
spent  31  months  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific,  where  he  earned 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 
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Importance  of  Food  News 
Emphasized  at  Conference 


Editors  from  Coast  to  Coast 
Gather  at  Cincinnati  Sessions 
By  Harry  V.  Martin 

CINCINNATI,  Jan.  10  — Sixty- 


four  food  editors  representing 
dailies  from  coast-to-coast  with 
some  15,000,000  readers,  in  con¬ 
ference  this  week  at  the  Nether- 
land  Plaza,  heard  what  impor¬ 
tant  people  they  are. 

At  the  opening  session,  they 
were  informed  that  these  con¬ 
ferences  are  attaining  national 
scope,  another  being  scheduled 
for  San  Francisco  in  May.  The 
announcement  came  from  Don 
Sias,  of  Paul  Block  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Presence  in  Cincinnati,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Esther  Hall  of  the  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle,  lent  na¬ 
tional  tinge  to  the  current  gath¬ 
ering. 

The  Queen  City’s  welcome  in 
behalf  of  newspapers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  civic  officials  was 
voiced  by  Roger  H.  Ferger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enquirer,  who  was 
introduced  by  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  and  Walk¬ 
er,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives’  Association  committee 
sponsoring  the  get-together  in 
cooperation  with  the  food  edi¬ 
tors. 

Ferger  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  woman’s  page,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  food  angle.  Don 
Scott,  of  Osborn,  Scolaro  and 
Meeker,  Inc.,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  described  the 
work  of  the  New  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  cooperative  and  un¬ 
selfish  project  started  five  years 
ago  to  promote  newspapers  as 
the  basic  advertising  medium. 

Kellogg  Shows  Score 

When  the  conference  started. 
Chairman  Sawyer,  on  behalf  of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives, 
issued  this  pungent  statement: 
“The  daily  paper  gives  the 
grocer  entree  into  every  home 
in  America,  because  it  is  through 
its  advertisements  that  the 
housewife  markets  before  she 
goes  to  the  store.’’ 

Other  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Representatives 
Committee  are  W.  P.  Johns, 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.;  E.  F.  Cor¬ 
coran,  the  Branham  Co.;  Ken 
Dennett,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.;  John  Lutz,  of  J.  E.  Lutz; 
E.  M.  Roscher,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  W,  A.  Daniels,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Among  newspaper  executives 
at  the  conference  were  A.  P. 
McKinnon,  Chicago  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Stanley 
Ferger,  advertising  director, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Charles 
Hill,  Enquirer  display  advertis¬ 
ing;  Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising 
director,  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 


William  C.  Savage,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Cincinnati 
Post;  Don  Walters,  Post  display 
advertising;  R.  K.  Chandler, 
business  manager,  Kentucky 
Post. 

Slides  were  shown  containing 
AANR  figures  to  prove  that 
newspaper  advertising  still  is 
less  expensive  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  radio  or  women’s  mag¬ 
azines  in  selling  food  products. 

Sawyer  explained  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  “To  give  food  editors  a  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  picture  of  the 
efforts  the  food  processors  are 
making  to  produce  better  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Kellogg  Shows  Score 

The  visual  education  idea  was 
present  early,  put  over  with  a 
bang  by  the  Kellogg  Company 
through  its  advertising  agency, 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt.  This  was 
real  Hollywood  stuff,  a  playlet 
called  “A  Food  Editor’s  Day,” 
featuring  Martha  Ellyn  Slabach, 
food  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  “in  person  and  a 
picture.”  Her  work  was  so 
realistic  that  the  food  editors, 
most  of  them  quite  photogenic, 
suffered  vicariously  as  Martha 
Ellyn,  answering  countless  silly 
telephone  calls,  finally  was 
forced  to  flee  from  her  office 
to  the  quiet  city  streets. 

Another  sketch  depicted  the 
troubles  of  a  gal  press-agent 
trying  to  satisfy  the  recipe 
wants  of  the  editors. 

Bernice  Burns,  Kenyon  and 
Eckhardt’s  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  wrote  the  plays  and  en¬ 
acted  at  least  a  dozen  roles. 

Joining  the  applause  after  a 
demonstration  by  Mary  I.  Bar¬ 
ber,  Kellogg’s  home  economics 


director,  was  her  sister,  Edith 
Barber  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Cincinnati  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  directors  in  the  audience 
were  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  William  West,  Jr.,  a  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt  junior  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  for  he  “tipped”  them 
to  Kellogg’s  advertising  policy 
for  1946.  From  the  time  of 
W.  K.  Kellogg,  founder  of  the 
company,  he  said,  that  concern 
has  grown  great  through  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  With  the  advent  of  ra¬ 
dio,  which  Kellogg’s  employs  al¬ 
so,  outsiders  wondered  whether 
the  press  would  become  the  “ad¬ 
vertising  step-child”  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  client.  West  added  that, 
while  he  obviously  could  give 
no  estimate  of  Kellogg’s  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  during  the 
coming  year,  he  could  say  posi¬ 
tively  that  the  newspapers 
would  continue  to  be  Keliogg’s 
“fair-haired  lad.” 

Miss  Alice  Bennett,  Chicago 
Daily  News  food  editor,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference;  Mrs. 
Helen  Prag,  hostess  for  the 
newspaper  representatives. 

Lone  Mole  Food  Editor 

A  late  arrival,  H.  B.  Clemen- 
ko,  of  Look  magazine,  was  the 
only  male  food  editor  present. 
The  sight  of  so  much  feminine 
pulchritude  kept  up  his  morale 
and  at  last  reports  he  seemed 
reasonably  happy. 

One  managing  editor,  John 
Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal-Herald,  gave  an  unpro¬ 
grammed  speech  from  the  side¬ 
lines.  “Food  is  news,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “I  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  now  realize  its  high 
reader-interest.  While  men  may 
not  be  absorbed  in  the  actual 
preparation  and  serving  of 
meals,  they  certainly  are  deeply 
interested  from  the  consumer’s 
angle.” 

Moore  said  that  while  his 
papers  have  no  food  editor  they 


Representative  food  editors  from  Cleveland  meet  publishers' 
representatives  at  Cincinnati  conference:  Left  to  right,  Hulda  Schuele, 
Cleveland  Press;  Jane  Walker.  Cleveland  News;  Don  Scott,  president, 
Chicago  Chapter.  AANR,  and  J.  H.  Sowyer,  Jr.,  Chicago  Chapter, 
AANR,  conference  chairman. 
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Jane  Hughey.  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une.  chats  with  the  only  male 
food  editor  «it  ths  meetino.  H.  B. 

Clemenko  of  Look. 

soon  will  appoint  one.  We  re¬ 
ferred  earlier  to  the  national 
scope  of  the  conference.  Actu¬ 
ally  it  was  international,  due  to 
the  presence  of  Marie  Holmes, 
Toronto  Star. 

You  would  think  the  girls 
would  be  thrilled  to  bits  over  all 
the  wining  and  dining  the  Iff 
food  concerns  had  planned  for 
them  during  the  five  days.  But, 
whisper — some  of  ’em  were  un¬ 
easy  if  not  distressed.  A  few 
were  fearful  of  taking  on 
weight;  their  hosts  were  spar¬ 
ing  no  expense  in  the  culinary 
line,  and  there  were  still  more 
troubles.  One  thing  was  the 
weather.  The  Southern  editors 
came  here  wearing  their  furs, 
only  to  find  that  almost  summer 
heat  prevailed.  Grace  Hartley, 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  even 
wore  fur  boots  with  her  fur  coat 
and  hat.  “Why,  it’s  warmer 
than  Jawjuh,”  she  shrieked. 

Mildred  Planthoid,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  carried  a  fur 
muff,  at  first,  but  soon  got  rid  of 
it.  She  visited  the  food  meet  in 
preference  to  a  New  York  fash¬ 
ion  convention,  “because  people 
know  all  about  fashion  trends 
anyhow!” 

Stockings  Wanted 

French  and  so  petite,  Susan 
Fontenot,  New  Orleans  Item, 
wanted  to  know  if  the  stocking 
famine  had  spread  to  Cincinnati. 
Gertrude  Wilkinson,  New  York 
Journal- American,  had  a  quick 
answer.  “I’ve  tried  every  store 
downtown  and  I  couldn’t  get  a 
pair,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  want 
nylons;  just  give  me  any  old 
stockings.” 

At  the  Kellogg  luncheon — Bob 
Ripley,  please  note — two  Texas 
food  editors  and  another  from 
California  —  discussed  their  re¬ 
spective  states  without  an  argu¬ 
ment.  May  Dell  Flagg,  Houston 
Post;  Hattie  Lewellyn,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express-News,  and  Esther 
Hall,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
agre^  that  California  and 
Texas  were  both  fine  and  as 
Virginia  Lee,  Birmingham  Post, 
sat  with  them,  Alabama  was 
splendid  also. 

It  seemed  generally  agreed 
that  the  food  editors  should 
form  a  permanent  organization. 

A  dinner  for  the  visitors  was 
given  Monday,  by  the  Crosley 
Corporation.  R.  C.  Cosgrove, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  manufacturing  division, 
outlined  the  various  postwar 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Sunpapers’  Magazine 
Plays  to  Local  Folk 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


BALITIMORE,  Jan.  8— Neil  H. 

Swanson,  executive  editor  of 
the  Abell-controlled  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  thinks  Robert  Burns 
— had  he  lived  in  the  20th  in¬ 
stead  of  the  18tb  century — would 
nave  mauC'  ft  firstclftss  newspa¬ 
per  editor,  possessed  of  the 
soundest  psychology  needed  in 
a  modern  appeal  to  readers. 

It  was  the  national  poet  of 
Scotland  who  penned  the  oft- 
quoted  couplet  .  .  . 

Oh  lead  some  power  the  giftie 

gie  us 

To  see  ourseVs  as  others  see  us. 

And  it  is  with  this  philosophy 
that  the  recreated  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun,  with  its  new 
magazine  section,  changed  in 
format,  makeup  and  general  con¬ 
tents,  made  its  initial  bow  last 
weekend,  being  dedicated — as 
Swanson  puts  it — “to  the  general 
proposition  that  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  is  an  interesting  place 
to  live  in,  and  filled  with  the 
most  interesting  people  in  all 
the  world." 

The  Brown  Sheet'  Dies 

Baltimoreans,  as  with  people 
elsewhere,  were  getting  a 
skimpy  paper  through  the  war 
years.  The  standard  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  got  down  to  four 
pages.  Into  the  black  and  white 
metropolitan  section  was 
crammed  everything  it  could 
possibly  hold.  Sports  were  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  news  section. 
But  with  the  final  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  1945  came  this  announce¬ 
ment: 

“This  is  the  last  appearance  of 
the  Metrogravure  Section  of  the 
Sunday  Sun — known  to  Balti¬ 
moreans  for  many  years  as  ‘the 
brown  sheet.’  In  its  place,  be¬ 
ginning  next  Sunday,  there  will 
be  a  new  24-page  metrogravure 
magazine — a  magazine  about 
Baltimore  and  Maryland,  for 
Baltimore  and  Maryland — a  pic¬ 
ture  magazine  with  an  idea.  The 
idea  is  PEOPLE.” 

For  years  Swanson,  King  Ca- 
nute-like,  has  been  brushing 
against  what  he  calls  stereo¬ 
typed  features  and  feature  sec¬ 
tions.  The  war  held  him  back: 
now  he  has  come  unleashed. 

“People  are  tired  of  the  old 
rot,”  he  exclaimed.  “The  world 
has  become  greatly  enlightened. 
You  can’t  carry  them  along  with 
the  old  monstrositii "  th''  simov- 
naturals,  the  ancient  scandals 
rewritten'  in  modern  vestures, 
the  cheesecake  and  the  general 
run  of  stereotyped  feature  mat¬ 
ter.  They  want  live,  vital  stories 
about  people — ^people  like  them¬ 
selves. 

“Every  day  in  this  community, 
and  in  every  other  American 
community,  three  best  -  seller 
novels  are  happening  right  un¬ 
der  our  eyes.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  average  newspaper 
never  gets  inside  the  four  walls 


of  an  average  home,  unless  some 
member  of  that  family  is  shot, 
kidnaped  or  otherwise  attains 
notoriety. 

“Every  average  man  and  wo¬ 
man’s  life  story  is  as  good  as  any 
fiction  yarn,  if  you  get  right 
through  to  it.  That  we  propose 
to  do — get  right  in  behind  the 
daily  news  and  develop  it  in  fea¬ 
ture  fashion.” 

Third  Dimension  Reporting 

Under  Swanson's  direction, 
the  Sunpapers  hereafter  will 
essay  what  he  calls  “third-di¬ 
mensional  reporting.”  Sunday 
features,  he  holds,  should  be 
neither  elaborated  repetition  of 
daily  news,  nor  interpretation  of 
the  daily  news.  Interpretation 
suggests  the  editorial  page,  or 
the  metropolitan  section,  with  its 
foreign  corresoondence  and  the 
like.  By  third-dimension  he 
means  every  dav  factual  life  as 
it  is  lived  up  and  down  the  high¬ 
ways  of  these  United  States 
every  24  hours. 

First  story  in  the  Sun’s  new 
magazine  section  is  an  initial  in¬ 
stalment  on  the  life  story  of  the 
head  of  Baltimore’s  vice  squad — 
entitled  “That  Man  Emerson” — 
a  fighting  Irishman  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Eartern  Shore  section  who 
dreamed  about  being  a  cowboy 
and  a  Texas  ranger — and  tried 
his  hand  at  both — and  finally 
came  home  to  vent  his  displeas¬ 
ure  against  lawbreakers  by  war¬ 
ring  against  gamblers,  racket¬ 
eers,  race-track  touts  and  crimi¬ 
nals  in  general. 

“Here  in  Maryland,  every¬ 
body  refers  to  him  as  That  Man 
Emerson,”  said  Swanson.  “You 
get  my  point.  Most  everybody 
knows  Emerson;  they  pass  him 
often  on  the  street,  but  few  peo¬ 
ple  stop  to  think  of  him  as  news. 
We  think  of  him,  and  all  the 
other  Marylanders,  as  the  big¬ 
gest  kind  of  news,  the  kind  of 
news  the  average  citizen  likes 
to  read  about.  So  we  go  into 
his  private-  life,  show  him  pic- 
torially  in  the  bosom  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  tell  you  ,iust  what  kind 
of  a  guy  he  is  like  behind  the 
scenes.” 

War  Romances 

War  romances  concerning 
veterans  of  Baltimore’s  famed 
29th  Division  are  done  realistic¬ 
ally — in  semi-fiction  style.  Read- 
c-s  of  the  Sun  are  taken  by 
camera  and  pen-pictures  into  the 
liitherto  sacrosanct  orecincts  of 
the  Bachelors’  Cotillion,  one  of 
the  oldest  society  dance  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  country. 

Cultural  aspects  of  local  com¬ 
munity  life  are  done  in  reverse: 
instead  of  showing  members  of 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  sawing  away  at  their 
musical  instruments,  pictures  re¬ 
veal  them  in  their  hobby  hours, 
at  work  in  more  prosaic  jobs,  in 
unconventional  snaps. 


Neil  H.  Swanson 


“Yes,  we  use  fashions.”  con¬ 
firmed  Swanson,  “because  all 
wornen  readers  are  interested  in 
fashions.  But  we  relate  world 
fa.shions  only  to  the  things  Balti¬ 
more  women  wear  and  are  I'kelv 
to  want,  and  to  those  fashions 
that  can  be  bought  in  Baltimore 
shons. 

“Movies,  too.  because  the  most 
causal  observation  reveals  the 
great  maioritv  of  people  go  to 
the  movies.  But,  to  our  notion, 
mere  cheesecake  has  a  limited 
anpeal.  Glamour  is  something 
else  again.  There  is  the  glamour 
of  women  for  men,  and  the 
glamour  of  men  for  women.  We 
draw  the  distinction  sharply.” 

Illumination  Is  the  Word 

Illumination  is  the  word  Swan¬ 
son  uses  in  his  analysis  of  what 
constitutes  reader  anneal.  Be¬ 
cause  the  boat  to  Norfolk  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  Baltimore  institution, 
he  takes  vou  pictoriallv  on  a  trip 
to  Norfolk,  or  to  the  nearby 
oyster  beds,  or  the  duck-hunting 
ponds. 

“We  newspaper  editors.”  he 
said,  “too  long  have  neglected 
that  No  Man’s  Land  between 
spot  news  and  stereotyped  fea¬ 
tures.  That  No  Man’s  Land  is 
the  human  side  of  the  news.  Put 
your  features  into  the  lowest 
common  denominator — the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  who  buy  and 
read  your  paners — and  you 
touch  the  real  essence  of  reader 
interest.” 

Swanson  is  the  product  of  a 
Minnesota  farm,  who  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
got  his  first  taste  of  newspaper 
work  as  an  $8-a-week  copy- 
reader  on  the  Minneanolis  Jour¬ 
nal.  During  the  first  World  War 
he  commanded  a  company  of  the 
350th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  won  his 
laurels  on  the  battlefields  of 
France  with  his  famous  88th 
Blue  Devils. 

Back  to  the  Journal  in  1919, 
he  served  successively  as  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite,  city  editor,  as- 
.sistant  managing  editor  and 
finally  M.  E.  For  little  more 
than  a  year  he  was  managing 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  joined  the  Balti¬ 


more  Evening  Sun  by  invitation 
as  assistant  managing  editor, 
succeeding  to  the  M.  E.’s  desk 
eventually,  and  in  1942  being 
appointed  executive  editor.  Af¬ 
ter  V-J  Day,  he  told  employes 
of  the  Sunpapers: 

“Now  you  really  go  to  work. 
For  four  years,  you’ve  had  the 
biggest  of  all  stories  breaking  all 
around  you.  You  couldn  t  miss 
getting  out  an  interesting  paper 
unless  you  were  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  Now  it's  time  to  take  off 
your  coats  and  really  go  to 
work.” 

“Every  newspaper  must  make 
itself  more  important,  more  of 
a  convenience  to  its  readers.  The 
news  must  be  made  easy  to  read 
and  simple  to  understand.  We 
are  face  to  face  today  with 
many  complicated  problems. 
These  problems  must  be  reduced 
to  understandable  terms  if  the 
great  masses  of  people  are  to 
assist  in  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Swanson  himself,  49  years 
old,  is  a  prodigious  worker  who, 
by  self-discipline,  has  adjusted 
himself  to  the  most  rigorous 
regime.  Every  morning  he 
arises  at  4  o’clock  and  writes  for 
four  hours.  (With  all  his  edi¬ 
torial  duties,  he  has  managed  so 
far  to  write  seven  books  of  an 
historical  nature,  and  hopes  to 
write  31  more.  His  latest  book, 
“The  Perilous  Fight,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nov.  1945,  is  presently 
in  its  third  printing.) 

At  9  o’clock,  he  is  at  his  of¬ 
fices  in  the  building  of  the  Sun¬ 
papers,  and  he  literally  runs  the 
three  papers — morning,  evening 
and  Sunday— keeping  everybody 
stepping  by  force  of  his  own 
vigorous  example. 

Open  to  Whole  Staff 

In  engineering  the  new  Sun¬ 
day  setup  of  the  Sun,  he  has  de¬ 
creed  that  every  editorial  staff 
member  shall  have  a  chance  at 
the  new  magazine  section,  it  be¬ 
ing  not  only  edited  for  Balti¬ 
moreans,  but  written  by  Balti¬ 
moreans. 

Editorial  employes  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Sunday  magazine 
will  be  paid  in  addition  to  their 
regular  weekly  scales  in  the 
local  room  and  elsewhere,  being 
compensated  for  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  execution  of  assign¬ 
ments,  the  ideas  presented  and 
the  excellence  of  the  article. 

“We  intend  to  use  this  new 
magazine  as  a  proving  ground, 
expecting  that  it  will  eventually 
improve  the  whole  tone  of  the 
various  newspapers,”  said  Swan¬ 
son.  “Sports,  drama,  the  city 
desk  and  everybody  else — we 
will  be  constantly  treading  on 
their  heels.  Let  them  fall  down 
on  the  daily  news,  and  we  will 
show  them  up  in  the  Sunday 
section.” 

Young  Philip  S.  Heisler,  fresh 
out  of  the  Navy  after  two  years 
in  the  Pacific  as  war  correspond¬ 
ent  upon  aircraft  carriers,  gets 
his  big  chance  as  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  editor.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  who 
studied  under  Dr.  Franklin  Ban¬ 
ner. 

H.  Lowrey  Cooling  carries  on 
with  the  title  of  Sunday  Editor, 
being  held  responsible  for  the 
production  of  the  entire  Sunday 
Sun. 
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Booming  ’46  Retail  Volume 
Seen  at  NRDGA  Convention 


Mounting  Supplies,  Peak  Demand 
Predicted;  OPA  Price  Policy  Attacked 
By  Samuel  Rovner 


LOOKING  toward  a  year  of  un¬ 
precedented  business  volume, 
U.  S.  retailers  displayed  a  gen¬ 
eral  optimism  as  they  met  this 
week  at  the  35th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

But,  while  both  speakers  and 
delegates  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  outlook  for  1946,  they 
noted  also  that  uncertainties  of 
supply  and  price  of  merchan¬ 
dise  would  delay  peak  volume  at 
least  until  mid-year. 

The  keynote  of  the  flve-day 
meeting  was  sounded  at  Mon¬ 
day’s  opening  session  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  who 
called  the  retailer  “the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  man  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ..  .  the  architect  of  our 
country’s  economic  future.” 

The  association  re-elected 
Major  Namm  president.  He  is 
head  of  the  Namm  Store.  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Five  regional  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  a  new  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  also  were  named. 

Demand  Tremendous 

I.  Edwin  Goldwasser.  vice- 
president  of  Commercial  Factors 
Corp.,  New  York,  was  the  most 
optimistic  among  the  speakers 
on  the  market  outlook. 

Existing  consumer  demand  foi' 
retail  goods,  he  said,  is  greater 
than  any  figures  can  show.  Ac¬ 
tually,  he  said,  it  is  so  insistent 
that  in  any  given  area,  “it  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  whether  heavy  ex¬ 
penditures  will  be  made  in  other 
fields,  such  as  housing,  autos,  ex¬ 
pensive  home  equipment  or  the 
like.” 

Whatever  the  extent  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  an  over¬ 
supply  of  goods  in  the  general 
field  will  not  occur  in  1946.  he 
asserted.  Even  curtailed  buy¬ 
ing  power  caused  by  prolonged 
strikes,  he  said,  “cannot  stand  in 
the  way  of  consumer  demand- 
satisfaction  when  employment  is 
resumed.” 

Major  Namm  and  speakers  at 
other  convention  sessions  called 
for  revision  of  OPA  price  sched¬ 
ules,  which  they  charged  were 
seriously  limiting  the  production 
of  essential  retail  lines. 

“NRDGA  and  its  member 
stores  are  not  asking  that  price 
controls  be  remov^  at  this 
time,”  said  Major  Namm.  “The 
NRDGA 's  position  is  just  this: 
the  system  of  price  control 
which  worked  well  during  the 
war  years  now  needs  to  be  so 
adapted  as  to  encourage  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  volume  of  good, 
sound  merchandise  which  manu¬ 
facturers  find  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  under  price  ceilings  frozen 
as  of  March,  1942.” 

Similar  sentiments  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Robert  A.  Seidel  of 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  and  Lew  Hahn. 


general  manager  of  NRDGA. 
both  of  whom  for  many  months 
have  been  actively  fighting  for 
revision  of  OPA  prices. 

Mr.  Seidel  said  that  the  new 
high  established  by  the  receni 
Christmas  business  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  “new  low”  in  mer¬ 
chandise  value,  because  of  OPA’s 
“unrealistic,  theoretical  and  un¬ 
fair  approaches  to  pricing  prob¬ 
lems.” 

At  the  Thursday  banquet  ses¬ 
sion,  Major  Namm  presented  to 
Mr.  Seidel  as  the  “leading  re¬ 
tailer  of  the  year”  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  award. 

Bowles  Attacked 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Hahn  accused 
OPA  Director  Chester  Bowles  of 
a  “malicious  campaign  of  vilifi¬ 
cation  and  lies  against  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  this  country.”  Mr. 
Bowles,  he  said,  is  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  the  retail¬ 
ers  are  “blindly  attempting  to 
plunge  the  country  into  infla¬ 
tion.” 

The  association  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  Thursday  saying  “we 
do  not  want  to  end  price  control 
immediately;  we  want  to  amend 
it  to  increase  production"  The 
NRDGA  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  in  the  fight  to  keep  prices 
down,  the  resolution  stated. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the 
opening  session.  Professor  Sum¬ 
ner  H.  Slichter  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  forecast  that  “the  year 
1946  will  give  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  that  they  have  ever 
enjoyed.”  Total  production  in 
1946  will  be  less  than  in  1945, 
he  said,  but  considerably  more 
output  will  be  available  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  private  industry. 

Demand  throughout  1946,  he 
said,  will  in  general  exceed  sup¬ 


plies;  supply  will  be  the  “cru¬ 
cial”  problem.  He  predicted, 
with  approval,  that  the  OPA 
would  be  continued  beyond  next 
June  30.  This,  he  said,  would 
prevent  “disorderly,  speculative" 
price  rises,  which  "business  can¬ 
not  afford  to  risk.” 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brookings  Institute, 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet  discussed  the  “prevail¬ 
ing  confusion”  in  wages  and 
prices.  He  saw  present  price 
control  as  in  reality  “profit  con¬ 
trol.” 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor 
of  marketing  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  called  attainment  of  a 
high  level  of  employment  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  retail  distribution.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  creative  merchan¬ 
dising  are  needed,  he  declared. 

Dean  James  E.  McCarthy  of 
the  College  of  Commerce,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  same  session,  urged 
vigorous  employment  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  educate  the 
American  i^ple  on  “the  ABC’s 
of  economics.”  “The  state  of 
economic  literacy  among  our 
people  is  appallingly  low,”  he 
declared. 

CPA  Head  Speaks 

A  comprehensive  review  of 
the  production  picture  was  pre- 
•sented  by  John  D.  Small,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration.  Shortages  in 
many  lines  of  consumer  goods 
will  continue  until  next  summer, 
he  said,  but  gains  made  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  industry  in  the  last 
three  months  indicate  a  sharply 
rising  supply.  Taking  men’s 
.suits  as  an  example  of  the  most 
.scarce  retail  stocks,  he  said 
shortages  would  be  present  “for 
a  long  time  to  come.”  But  a 
steady  upswing  in  production  is 
already  apparent  in  that  field, 
he  said,  as  well  as  in  appli¬ 
ances,  home  furnishings,  etc. 

A.  W.  Zelomek  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Bureau,  Inc. 
and  Fairchild  Publications, 
speaking  on  the  “Business  Out¬ 
look”  noted  these  trends:  total 
national  Income  will  be  lower  in 
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1946  than  in  1945,  but  expend!- 
tures  will  be  greater,  because  of 
a  decline  in  the  abnormally  hi^ 
rate  of  current  savings:  prices 
will  be  somewhat  higher;  price 
control  will  not  be  thrown  out 
completely  at  mid-year;  civilian 
production  will  increase  sharply; 
shipments  to  retailers  will  ex- 
ce^  production,  reflecting  out¬ 
put  increases  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1945. 

“You  can  expect  that  you  will 
have  to  do  a  merchandising  job 
again  for  some  items — for  exam¬ 
ple,  women’s  wear,  children’s 
wear,  infants’  wear,”  said  Mr. 
Zelomek,  “and  the  few  stores 
that  have  already  begun  to  mer¬ 
chandise  aggressively  will  be  at 
the  top.” 

The  profit  outlook  for  retail¬ 
ing  in  1946  is  “extremely  favor¬ 
able,”  he  said.  “With  a  greater 
unit  volume,  a  high  average  sale 
and  the  excess  profit  tax  elimi¬ 
nated,  what  other  result  than 
high  profits  could  there  be?” 

Other  business  forecasts  were 
made  by  C.  F.  Hughes,  business 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  David  J.  Brunn,  vice- 
president  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  New 
York  furniture  dealer. 

Hits  OPA  'Abracadabra' 

Mr.  Hughes  said:  “Everybody 
feels  good  about  the  whole  year, 
in  spite  of  the  present  mounting 
tide  of  disaster  on  the  labor 
front  and  the  accelerated  abra¬ 
cadabra  of  OPA.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
feeling  among  some  well-posted 
merchants  that  textile  deliveries 
early  this  year  may  be  greater 
than  expected.  It  will  be  March, 
or  later,  however,  before  appli¬ 
ance  lines  begin  to  be  delivered 
in  volume,  and  later,  of  course, 
if  there  is  a  labor  tieup.” 

On  the  basis  of  a  year-end  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Times,  he  estimated 
a  2  or  3%  gain  for  department 
store  sales  in  the  first  half  of 
1946  would  be  “on  the  conserva¬ 
tive  side." 

He  warned  that  while  demand 
will  continue  high,  “it  may  be  a 
mistake  to  take  demand  too 
much  for  granted,”  because 
wages  have  been  on  the  down¬ 
grade,  the  distribution  of  war¬ 
time  savings  is  not  as  wide  as 
imagined,  and  customer  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  inferior  qualities 
will  grow. 

“Keen  competition”  is  not  far 
off,  he  predicted. 

Credit  Advertising  Urged 

Mr.  Brunn,  looking  at  the 
home  furnishings  field,  saw  pro¬ 
duction  increases  in  the  medium 
and  high-quality  lines  of  as 
much  as  50%  over  1945.  with 
some  manufacturers  even  hop¬ 
ing  to  better  their  1941  dollar 
volume  figure.  “Retailers  have 
every  reason  to  look  forward  in 
1946  to  the  gradual  return  of 
normal  inventories,”  he  declared. 

C.  S.  Thompson,  vicepresident 
of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
said  that  despite  1945’s  greatest 
sales  volume  in  business  history, 
the  efficiency  of  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  has  dropped.  He  said  ener¬ 
getic  merchandising  would  be  a 
primary  need  of  retailers  In 
1946. 

Considerable  attention  was 
given  on  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  rebuilding  of  credit 
merchandising. 

( Continued  on  page  71 ) 
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Radio  Claims  Ad  Costs 
55%  Higher  in  Dailies 


RADIO  presented  this  week  its 

answer  to  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives’  “Newspapers  and 
Chain  Radio  as  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Media”  (E  &  P,  Dec.  22, 
*45,  p.  7).  On  the  basis  of  poten¬ 
tial  circulation,  program  ratings, 
and  time,  talent  and  space  costs 
it  concluded  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  55%  more.  The 
final  figures;  radio,  $5.30,  and 
newspapers,  $8.28  per  1,000  fam¬ 
ilies  reached. 

The  presentation,  given  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Media 
Association  of  New  York,  was 
billed  by  the  group  as  “a  direct 
rebuttal”  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  presentations  previ¬ 
ously  shown  before  it. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  market  re¬ 
search  counsel  for  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  network 
sales,  showed  the  presentation 
as  a  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  which  undertook  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  cooperation  with  CBS 
and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Considers  Costs  Only 

Titled  “How  Much  for  How 
Many?”  the  presentation  con¬ 
siders  costs  only,  disregarding 
the  method  used  to  influence 
the  audience  once  it  has  been 
reached.  The  latter,  said  Smith, 
“is  a  problem  of  the  agencies 
and  advertisers,  not  of  media.” 

The  presentation  also  com¬ 
pares  radio  costs  with  those  of 
the  four  leading  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  and  of  four  weekly  maga¬ 
zines. 

Circulation  figures  chosen  for 
the  study  were  28.135,000  fam¬ 
ilies  for  radio — the  potential 
audience  of  a  full  major  net¬ 
work  who  “we  know  listen  with 
reasonable  frequency”:  for  news¬ 
papers — 19,901,375  families,  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation’s 
total  for  128  evening  papers  in 
92  cities  of  100,000  population 
or  more. 

“The  larger  cities  were  chosen,” 
said  Smith,  “because  they  have 
the  lowest  milline  rate.  We 
could  have  used  additional 
newspapers  to  bring  readership 
up  to  the  potential  listenership 
of  radio,  but  we  were  seeking 
the  most  economical  buy  in 
newspapers.” 

The  average  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies  “delivered”  by  a  half-hour 
evening  radio  program  was 
placed  at  2,982,310,  giving  a 
Hooper  rating  of  10.6%,  the 
average  for  the  year  ending 
September,  1945.  Average  cost 
was  $16,000,  including  time  and 
talent. 

Same  'Ground  Rules' 

Using  the  “ground  rules”  laid 
down  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives’  presentation,  radio  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  study  newspaper 
ads  measuring  500-800  lines  seen 
and  read,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  by  3,184,220  families, 
or  16%  of  circulation.  This,  it 
was  noted,  includes  duplication 


and  forced  combinations  of  pa¬ 
pers.  Cost  for  space  only  in  the 
128  papers  was  given  as  $26,377, 
using  650-line  ads  as  a  500-800 
average. 

For  another  comparison,  the 
study  uses  a  chart  in  the  AANR’s 
“Passport  to  30  Million  Pantries,” 
showing  the  16  lowest  cost  ads 
in  the  Continuing  Study  reports, 
the  average  cost  being  $2.65  per 
thousand  families  reached. 

Against  this  are  placed  16  low 
(“not  lowest”)  cost  radio  pro¬ 
grams  as  shown  in  the  Hooper 
ratings  for  the  32  cities  covered 
both  by  these  ratings  and  the 
Continuing  Studies.  Average — 
$1.06  per  thousand  families. 

City-by-City  Reports 

The  figures  are  further  broken 
down  city  by  city  in  the  32  com¬ 
munities  covert  by  both  re¬ 
ports.  For  radio,  national  pro¬ 
grams,  day  and  night,  are  used 
to  strike  an  average  cost  in  each 
city.  A  leading  network  station 
is  considered  in  each  case  for 
the  time  cost,  with  talent  cost 
pro-rated. 

Some  of  the  city-by-clty  costs 
shown,  per  thousand  families 
reached,  are: 


City 

Pittsburgh  . 

Columbus  . 

Providence 

Minneapolis 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 


News¬ 

Radio 

paper 

...  $1.36 

$10.38 

...  4.15 

13.73 

. . .  4.25 

9.51 

. . .  2.65 

9.60 

. . .  2.80 

4.61 

. .  1.05 

6.90 

Seagram  Ad  Praises 
Milland,  Movie 

Congratulations  to  RayMilland 
on  his  “magnificent  perfor¬ 
mance”  in  the  Paramount  pro¬ 
duction,  “The  Lost  Weekend,” 
are  being  sent  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  form  this  week  by 
Seagram  Distillers  Corporation, 
New  York.  ’The  ad,  which  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  dailies,  thanks  the  stu¬ 
dio  and  the  star  for  “bringing  to 
the  screen  Seagram’s  published 
belief  that  some  men  should  not 
drink.”  'The  ad  is  one  in  th^ 
series  of  institution  insertions 
urging  moderation  which  the 
firm  has  been  placing  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  George  Mosley,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  firm, 
states. 

essarily.  a  causal  relationship 
between  advertising  medium 
and  dollars  on  the  one  hand 
and  sales  increases  on  the 
other.” 

A  chart  was  displayed  show¬ 
ing  the  redistribution  of  media 
budgets  in  the  last  10  years. 
Radio  in  1935  received  17  cents 
of  each  advertising  dollar  in 
1935,  it  was  indicated,  and  33 
cents  in  1944.  Magazines  took 
31  cents  in  1935,  34  cents  in  1944. 
Newspaper  receipts  dropped 
from  43  cents  to  26  cents  of  the 
advertising  dollar. 

Magazine  costs  were  given  as 
$7.20  per  thousand  families 
reached  by  the  four  leading 
women’s  publications,  $8.75  for 
the  four  weeklies,  as  against 
radio’s  $5.30. 


Study  Reveals 
Thor  Ads  Have 
Reached  Public 

Chicago,  Jan.  R^Results  of  a 
60-day  informal  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  to  the  new  Thor 
Automagic  Washers  and  Glad- 
iron  were  released  this  week  by 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of 
the  Hurley  Machine  Division, 
Electric  Household  Utilities 
Corp. 

’The  study  was  conducted  in 
the  company’s  booth  at  the 
public  showing  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  staged  by  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company.  An 
estimated  500,000  attended  the 
exhibit. 

“Of  particular  interest  to  the 
company  was  the  fact  that  90% 
of  those  who  visited  the  'Thor 
booth  were  already  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  main  features 
of  the  Automagic  and  Gladiron,” 
said  Hurley.  “We  feel  that  this 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  more  than  proves  the 
effectiveness  of  the  extensive 
national  advertising  program 
which  we  have  carried  on  in 
the  past  three  years.  As  a  sales 
factor  it  assures  our  dealers  that 
they  will  not  be  burdened  with 
having  to  explain  the  machine 
before  they  can  demonstrate 
and  sell  it.” 

The  study  originated  when 
the  company  realized  that  pub¬ 
lic  reaction  to  a  product  as  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  construction  as  its 
new  combination  clothes  and 
dishwasher  could  not  be  an¬ 
alyzed  through  past  experience. 


’Throughout  the  presentation. 
Smith  stressed  that  cost  was  its 
only  consideration.  ’The  AANR’s 
newspaper-radio  study  considers 
as  well  the  sales  figures  of  top 
advertisers,  judging  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  percentages  of 
their  newspaper-radio  budgets 
used  in  each  medium. 

The  AANR  study  showed  that 
the  advertisers  concentrating 
most  of  their  expenditures  in 
newspapers  made  median  sales 
increases  of  22%,  those  “major¬ 
ing”  in  radio  5%. 

Regarding  cost  of  the  top  15 
radio  programs  versus  the  15 
best-read  radio  ads  in  the  first 
78  Continuing  Studies,  the  AANR 
brought  out  figures  of  $3.84  per 
thousand  families  reached  by 
radio  with  programs  of  median 
rating  20.2%.  Newspaper  costs 
were  $3.06  for  102  papers,  $3.69 
for  266  papers. 

More  Ilian  Sales  Results 

“Despite  our  more  favorable 
position  as  to  costs,”  Smith  said 
in  introducing  the  presentation, 
“we  did  not  bring  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  because  it  is  only  one  fac¬ 
tor  influencing  the  choice  of  a 
medium.  Each  medium  has  its 
own  advantages.  But  we  will 
consider  cost  here.  It  still  is 
one  of  the  primary  criteria  used 
by  media  men,  since  there  are 
some  advertising  advantages 
common  to  all  media. 

“As  to  sales  performances,  the 
advertising  medium  is  not  the 
only  basis  on  which  to  judge 
results.  Methods  of  distribution, 
competition  between  brands  also 
have  bearing.  ’There  Is  not  nec- 
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Bigelow  Program 

WITH  hopes  of  greatly  increased 

production  levels  before  the 
year  is  over,  Bicelow-Sanpord 
Carpet  Co.,  Inc.,  plans  the  “larg¬ 
est  and  most  comprehensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory.”  By  means  of  large  size 
ads  in  magazines  and  in  21  news¬ 
paper  supplements  the  company 
aims  to  "pre-sell”  a  potential  of 
35,759,000  families.  The  ads  will 
be  in  color  and  will  review 
Bigelow’s  22  “lively  wool”  rug 
and  carpet  grades.  In  addition, 
the  company  is  providing  stores 
with  free  prepared  mats  for  use 
in  their  local  newspapers.  Fre¬ 
quently  used  caption  in  all  copy 
is  “Beauty  takes  the  floor  again, 
thanks  to  Bigelow.” 

In  a  promotion  piece  which 
the  company  is  currently  send¬ 
ing  to  retailers  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  15-year  period  from 
1930  to  1945  Bigelow  placed  as 
much  advertising  as  all  the  other 
rug  manufacturers  combined, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
its  biggest  competitor.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  recent  nationwide  survey 
which  the  company  sponsored, 
showed  that  76%  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  country  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Bigelow  name. 

Announcing  its  boosted  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  this  year, 
Bigelow  reminds  dealers  the  for¬ 
mula  is  “More  rug  and  carpet 


comurciieiisivc  au-  _  ,  ,,, 

ipaign  in  its  his-  0*1  Way 
cans  of  large  size  A  NATIONAL  consumer  cam- 
nes  and  in  21  news-  paign  for  its  1946  line  of  radio- 
nents  the  company  phonographs — including  some  40 
sell”  a  potential  of  models — will  be  started  by  the 
lilies.  The  ads  will  Garod  Radio  Corp.  in  February, 
and  will  review  Announcement  copy  will  first  ap- 
“lively  wool”  rug  pear  in  magazines,  but  as  pro- 
rades.  In  addition,  duction  picks  up  and  distribu- 
is  providing  stores  tion  gets  underway,  cooperative 
pared  mats  for  use  dealer  newspaper  advertising 
newspapers.  Fre-  will  be  instigated.  Shappes- 
caption  in  all  copy  Wilkes,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the 
kes  the  floor  again,  agency. 

:elow.” 

otion  piece  which  Jeris  and  Eddie 
is  currently  send-  USING  370  newspapers  from 
rs  it  is  pointed  out  coast  to  coast,  Jeris  Sales 
5-year  period  from  Company  is  launching  a  large- 
Bigelow  placed  as  scale  campaign  featuring  Jeris 
ilng  as  all  the  other  Hair  Tonic.  Insertions  will  run 
iturers  combined,  weekly  for  the  first  six  months 
n  twice  as  much  as  of  this  year.  In  addition,  a  mag- 
mpetitor.  As  a  re-  azine  campaign  will  be  placed 
nationwide  survey  and  radio  spots  will  be  employed 
impany  sponsored,  in  large  markets.  The  sales  mes- 
76%  of  the  con-  sage  is  all  media  and  is  built 
e  country  are  fa-  around  the  theme:  “Eddie  is  a 
le  Bigelow  name.  Snowman,  Eddie  Has  Dandruff, 
;  its  boosted  adver-  He  Needs  Five-In-One  Hair 
m  for  this  year.  Care.”  Wesley  Associates  han- 
ids  dealers  the  for-  dies  the  account, 
re  rug  and  carpet  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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lOE  DOAKES  PUBLIC  PROVIDES  THEMES  FOR  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


THE  CONSUMER  HAS  FACTS 

Thomas,  Detroit  News 


HOW  STRONG  A  THREAD? 

Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


YOU  DO  IT! 


Alexander,  Philadelphia  Record. 


f^eturnin^  ^ood  ^ournaiisls 

Servicemen  Proving 
Worthy  Reporters 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  7— With  the  re¬ 
turn  of  journalistic  GI  Joes, 
the  news  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  -  Amer¬ 
ican  has  im¬ 
proved  50%  in 
initiative  and  in¬ 
vestigative  abil¬ 
ity,  plus  the  fact 
that  former 
copy  boys  and 
junior  reporters 
are  proving 
capable  of  their 
peacetime 
assignments. 

“An  editor 
need  have  no 
fear  of  taking 
back  ex-servicemen,  if  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  had  is  any 
criterion,”  declared  Harry  F. 
Reutlinger,  Herald  -  American 
city  editor,  in  praising  the  swift 
and  commendable  “reconver¬ 
sion”  of  young  servicemen  to 
peacetime  reporters. 

Prove  Valuable  Asset 

“We  didn’t  expect  it,”  he  said. 
“In  fact,  we  didn’t  know  what 
was  going  to  happen,  but  the 
boys  have  proved  to  be  com¬ 
petent  reporters,  much  more  ma¬ 
ture  in  their  attitude,  and  deadly 
serious  about  making  good  in 
their  chosen  profession.  Editors 
need  not  be  concerned  about  the 
Army  dulling  servicemen’s  en¬ 
terprise.  or  having  to  overcome 
complexes.  The  10  veterans 
who  have  returned  to  our  staff 
are  normal  in  every  way  and 
are  a  mighty  improved  lot  of 
youngsters  who  should  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  any  news¬ 
paper.” 

Reutlinger,  who  served  in 
World  War  I  and  returned  to 


the  old  Evening  American  after 
the  last  war,  recalled  that  men 
were  away  a  comparatively 
short  time  and  it  was  difficult  to 
notice  any  marked  change  in 
the  makeup  and  attitude  of  re¬ 
turning  veterans  in  1918-19. 
This  time,  men  have  been  away 
three  and  four  years,  he  said, 
and  former  copy  boys  have  come 
back  matured  men.  possessing 
the  capacity  for  digging  into  and 
bringing  back  front-page  news 
stories. 

“Army  discipline,  plus  the 
newspaper  training  many  re¬ 
ceived  on  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
other  service  publications,  to¬ 
gether  with  military  public  re¬ 
lations  experience,  all  add  up  to 
help  make  these  boys  better 
newspapermen  than  when  they 
left  us,”  said  Reutlinger.  “I 
haven’t  had  one  kid  come  back 
and  prove  to  be  a  failure.  They 
have  more  poise,  better  person¬ 
ality,  are  more  careful  about 
their  appearance,  and  with  a  lot 
more  guts.  The  whole  trend  in 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 
has  been  to  develop  these  young 
men’s  initiative  and  enterprise.” 

Seldom  'Gripe* 

The  returned  vets  don’t 
“gripe”  about  conditions  at  home, 
nor  do  they  sit  around  and  “gab” 
about  their  wartime  experiences, 
observed  the  shrewd  little  city 
editor  who  is  a  keen  judge  of 
men.  “About  the  only  complaint 
I  have  heard  from  them  is  an 
occasional  comment  that  they 
would  like  to  find  an  apartment 
or  house  to  live  in,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Some  of  them  take  a 
pot  shot  at  the  ‘Gold  Braid'  and 
caste  system  encountered  in  mili¬ 


tary  service.  This  is  especially 
true  of  men  who  served  in  the 
Navy.” 

Reutlinger  was  particularly 
high  in  his  praise  for  those  who 
had  newspaper  training  on  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Yank  and  other 
service  publications  published 
under  battle  conditions.  “These 
men  were  taught  to  tell  the  un¬ 
varnished  stories  of  the  war. 
They  had  the  biggest  story  of 
this  generation  in  front  of  them 
and  they  measured  up  to  its 
challenge.  They  learned  to  con¬ 
dense  news  and  to  write 
sharply.” 

Having  observed  the  grim  re¬ 
alities  of  war  firsthand,  together 
with  the  deadly  monotony  of 
army  life  in  training  camps  or 
at  overseas  posts,  these  return¬ 
ing  GIs  have  come  back  with 
the  feeling  that  they  are  living 
in  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  and  are  in  the  greatest 
profession  —  journalism  —  Reut¬ 
linger  stated. 

Cites  Case  Histories 

“Of  course,  even  the  Army 
can't  make  a  bright  lad  out  of  a 
stupid  one;  but  the  fellow  who 
went  away  with  average  intelli¬ 
gence  has  improved  100%  as  a 
newspaperman,”  he  asserted. 

As  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
journalistic  work  returning  serv¬ 
icemen  are  doing,  the  Herald- 
American  city  editor  cited  sev¬ 
eral  “case  histories”  to  Editor  & 
Publisher.  He  mentioned,  for 
instance,  a  young  police  reporter 
before  the  war.  who  was  appar¬ 
ently  destined  to  remain  on  the 
police  beat,  has  returned  to  the 
staff  and  has  already  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  to  handle  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  asking  for  more  work  to 
do. 

A  former  copy  boy,  who  had  a 
bad  personality,  which  basically 
was  caused  by  an  inferiority 
complex,  has  returned  from 
overseas  with  ample  confidence 
and  ability  to  justify  his  request 
for  a  reporter’s  job.  Another 
ca.se  of  self-improvement  Is  that 
of  a  young  reporter  with  a  bad 
educational  background,  who 
studied  municipal  and  county 
governmental  procedure  during 
his  spare  time  in  the  service  and 


today  is  capable  of  covering 
the  County  Building. 

Another  copy  boy  develop^ 
mentally  and  physically  while  in 
the  service  and  has  returned 
with  considerable  more  vigor, 
showing  special  talents  for  in¬ 
vestigative  assignments.  Still 
another  is  a  reporter  who  was 
formerly  inclined  to  be  lazy  and 
never  could  quite  find  himself. 
He  is  back  with  a  serious  view¬ 
point,  plenty  of  energy  and  is 
going  to  journalism  school  nights 
in  order  to  improve  his  educa¬ 
tion.  He  has  already  shown 
great  improvement  in  his  writ¬ 
ing. 

Reutlinger  said  his  case  his¬ 
tories  were  typical.  All  of  the 
returned  veterans  show  promise 
of  developing  into  top-notch 
newspapermen.  One  of  the  GIs 
recently  scored  a  clean  .scoop  in 
reporting  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  formal  announcement 
that  John  Prendergast  would 
succeed  James  Allman  as  Chi¬ 
cago  police  commissioner,  giving 
the  date  on  which  the  appoint¬ 
ment  would  be  made.  Another 
“vet”  assigned  to  the  “lipstick 
murder”  investigation  came  up 
with  a  list  of  questions  that 
caused  police  officials  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  They  provided 
the  answers,  thus  giving  the  re¬ 
porter  a  front-page  feature. 

No  Jealous  Rivalry 

Reutlinger  pointed  out  that 
the  GI  Joes  haven’t  “landed”  and 
taken  over  the  paper.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  oldtimers  are  still 
functioning,  but  it  is  a  welcome 
sight  to  see  the  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  servicemen  to  “get 
in  there  and  pitch  with  the  best 
of  them.”  He  added  there  is  a 
good  feeling  between  the  old- 
timers  and  the  younger  men, 
with  no  jealous  rivalry  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Reutlinger  concluded  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  much  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  is  found  among  returning 
photographers,  who  have  im¬ 
proved  their  photographic  tal¬ 
ents  as  military  cameramen. 
These  men  have  learned  to  use 
the  latest  in  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  and  have  improved  their 
skill  as  cameramen,  he  said. 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

PRINTER’S  DEVIL!  .  .  .  and  there  usually  is  a  ‘‘devil”  around 
when  solicitors  try  to  sell  newspaper  advertising  to  commercial 
printers!  Why  is  it,  that  the  one  retail  and  manufacturing  line 
most  advertising  conscious,  is  the  one  using  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  least?  Is  it  because  he  has  not  been  SOLD  on  newspaper 
advertising?  They  have  their  own  advertising  plants  .  .  ,  know 
type,  paper,  how  to  display.  They  know  advertising,  but  in  terms 
of  what  they  want  to  sell.  It  means  calendars  .  .  .  booklets  .  .  . 
cards  .  .  .  folders  .  .  .  blotters! 

They  know  too  that  a  large  part  of  this  stuff  never  reaches  the 
eye  of  the  prospect  it  is  supposed  to  reach.  They  have  had  too 
many  experiences  in  printing  advertising  booklets  .  .  .  baseball 
schedules  .  .  .  advertising  programs  .  .  .  not  to  know  that  many 
times  over  half  of  the  circulation  promised  selling  the  advertise¬ 
ments  ...  is  left  in  their  own  shops! 

*  *  * 

HE  SELLS  YOU!  .  .  .  We  newspaper  men  buy  mail  advertising  .  .  . 

give  our  work  to  the  commercial  printer.  Mail,  to  an  extent, 
can  assist  some  newspaper  advertising,  but  we  newspaper  men 
.nay  overdo  it!  If  we  with  our  millions  of  circulation  cannot  reach 
prospects  through  our  own  newspapers,  how  can  we  expect  to 
reach  him  with  a  cent  and  a  half  stamp?  But  does  your  printer 
come  back  and  use  YOUR  medium,  to  get  business  for  himself? 
•  *  • 

HIS  PROBLEM!  ...  He  has  one.  The  report  of  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America  has  as  their  first  objective  for  the  new 
year  the  job  .  .  .  “to  develop  general  public  recognition  of  printing 
as  one  of  America’s  foremost  industries.”  The  blame  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  this,  they  say  .  .  .  “must  be  placed  where  it 
belongs — on  the  shoulders  of  the  industry  itself!"  To  some  extent 
are  we  not  to  blame?  What  better  way  to  “develop  general 
public  recognition”  than  through  the  one  medium  that  reaches  all 
of  the  general  public? 

•  *  * 

THE  TIP  OFF!  .  .  .  Look  over  the  issues  of  their  “bibles"  .  .  . 

Graphic  Arts  .  .  .  Printing  .  .  .  The  Inland  Printer  .  .  .  Printed 
Selling.  You'll  find  case  histories  of  how  they  advertise  for 
business  .  .  .  and  not  one  in  several  past  issues  even  suggesting 
newspaper  advertising!  But  .  .  .  every  suggestion  .  .  .  idea  .  .  . 
could  be  made  into  newspaper  advertisements!  Such  as: 

•  *  * 

maybe  you  have  ONE!  .  .  .  Elrie  Robinson  (St.  Francisville, 
La.)  .  .  .  known  as  the  “Horse  and  Buggy  Printer”  ...  is 
featured  in  Graphic  Arts.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  fabulous  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  fonts  of  type  .  .  .  ornaments  .  .  .  casts  .  .  .  borders  .  .  . 
illustrations!  There  are  blacksmiths  at  their  anvils  —  death  notices 
showing  old  tombstones  —  pharmacists’  mortars  —  livery  stable 
scenes!  Does  it  take  any  great  amount  of  imagination  to  get  up  a 
.series  of  newspaper  advertisements  for  such  a  printer? 

•  •  • 

TURN  ’EM  AROUND!  .  .  .  Take  the  blotter  of  the  Powell  Pre.ss 
(Hudson.  Mass.)  and  them  up  an  advertisement  from  the 
heading  on  the  blotter — “Business  Goes  Only  Where  It  Ls  Invited 
.  .  .  Stays  Only  Where  It  Is  Well  Treated!"  Take  the  monthly  one 
of  F.  R.  Griffin  &  Co.  (Fort  Smith,  Ark. >.  Called  “The  Sunshine 
Booster”  .  .  .  giving  items  of  interest,  rhymes,  jokes,  philosophy 
.  .  .  could  be  duplicated  as  a  monthly  newspaper  advertisement! 
•  •  • 

SAME  OLD  STORY!  .  .  .  Every  trade  magazine  appears  to  have  a 
“believe  it  or  not"  or  interesting  facts  cartoon!  Same  with 
your  printers!  Could  be  made  into  newspaper  advertisements  for 
him.  such  as  ( 1 )  The  Chinese  mystery  of  paper  making  was  first 
disclosed  to  the  Saracens  in  751  A.D.  ...  (2)  French  printers  of 
the  1700’s  had  societies  whose  purpose  was  to  collect  money  to  be 
.spent  on  gay  parties  held  on  St.  John's  and  St.  Martin’s  Day. 

•  •  « 

THE  BIBLE  ...  is  the  best  seller  of  all  books!  One  printer  devised 
a  mailing  piece  for  a  book  store  headed  “Current  News  And 
The  Bible.”  'Took  news  happenings  .  .  .  showing  significance  in 


comparison  to  Bible  quotations.  Why  couldn’t  it  be  a  series  of 
newspaper  advertisements  .  .  .  each  written  by  pastors  of  different 
denominations? 

«  «  • 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  .  .  .  are  very  much  in  the  news!  One  printer 
produced  a  series  of  blotters  headed  .  ,  .  “The  Daily  Miracle 
Of  The  Postage  Stamp!”  Taking  different  stamps  .  .  .  telling  their 
story  .  .  .  tied  in  with  a  sales  message.  Why  the  blotter  monopoly? 

*  •  • 

QUESTIONS!  ANSWERS!  .  .  .  The  magazine  Printing  runs  a 
feature  headed:  “Your  Questions  On  Social  Forms!”  Such  as: 
“Fox  an  elaborate  formal  luncheon  in  honor  of  some  important 
personage,  what  manner  of  invitation  should  be  extended?”  •  ,  . 
“Should  every  calling  card  contain  the  exact  title  of  the  person 
represented?”  Get  out  your  Emily  Post  ...  a  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  for  your  printer!  If  he  won’t  tumble  .  .  .  your 
stationery  store  .  .  .  that  department  in  your  department  store! 

•  •  « 

ACTION  ...  is  the  way  Printer  Francis  J.  Brunner  (Memphis, 

Tenn. )  points  out  to  his  customers  what  he  is  up  against. 
A  cartoon  showing  himself  with  six  hands  .  .  .  two  setting  type 
.  .  .  two  jotting  down  orders  .  .  .  two  holding  on  to  a  telephone! 
Yes,  all  on  blotters!  If  this  idea  had  been  given  by  a  solicitor  for  a 
newspaper  advertisement  .  .  .  would  it  have  sold?  He  could  still 
sell  it! 

«  *  * 


PROPAGANDA!  .  .  .  There  are  dozens  of  men  in  your  community, 
back  with  collections  of  our  own  and  enemy  propaganda 
printed  matter  .  .  .  surrender  passes  .  .  .  morale  depressers!  Have 
cuts  made  .  .  .  write  your  copy  .  .  .  description  of  the  piece  .  .  . 
tie  in  sales  talk  .  .  .  a  series  of  newspaper  advertisements  for  the 
man  toho  prints! 

«  •  • 

THE  HUSH-HUSH  ...  is  apparently  being  given  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  most  of  the  printers’  trade  magazines!  The  Inland 
Printer,  pointing  out  ways  to  advertise  for  much  needed  help, 
says:  “.  .  .  don’t  overlook  the  simple  ones”  .  .  .  meaning  their  own 
cards  in  their  own  windows.  Next  they  stress  the  radio!  Last 
they  say  .  .  .  “If  you’re  going  to  use  newspaper  classified  pages — ” 
and  as  for  display  .  .  .  “The  rates  of  some  neighborhood  papers 
are  low  enough  to  make  this  medium  practical  for  you.” 

•  *  * 


SELLING  POINT!  ...  So  from  the  book,  we  hear  the  objective 
this  year  is  for  printers  to  develop  general  public  recognition 
of  printing.  If  using  blotters  .  .  .  folders  ...  he  still  has  to  mail! 
say  he  uses  one  cent  Government  postals!  Size  3V4  x  5Vfe  .  .  . 
equivalent  to  3  columns  by  3  inches  in  your  paper  ...  to  reach 
your  circulation  of  say  60  thousand  .  .  .  cost  $600  .  .  .  not  counting 
cost  of  printing,  addressing,  name  list,  mailing! 

Figure  your  rate  .  .  .  say  $1.80  inch  for  the  same  size  message 
.  .  .  cost  of  $16.70  .  .  .  reaching  60  thousand  of  “the  general  public” 
who  pay  to  read  the  message! 

•  •  • 


CLINCHER!  ...  To  develop  general  public  recognition  of  printing 
as  one  of  America’s  foremost  industries  .  .  .  can  be  accomplished 
by  using  America’s  foremost  industry!  Or  are  we  wrong 
again?  _ _ 


Buchanan  Posts 

Buchanan  &  Company,  New 
York,  announces  that  beginning 
Jan.  1  its  executive  management 
roster  is:  John  D.  Hertz,  Jr., 
chairman  of  Board  of  Directors: 
Thomas  S.  Buchanan,  president: 
Fred  M.  Jordan,  executive  vice- 
president.  This  executive  group 
will  function  on  all  management 
policies. 

It  is  also  announced  that  an 
Advisory  Management  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  appointed  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  all  oper¬ 
ating  policies. 

This  committee  consists  of: 
Joseph  D.  Dunn,  chairman; 
Grace  Barrett,  William  Boley, 
Douglas  Day,  Rudolph  Monte- 
glas,  Paul  Radin  and  Erwin 
Swann. 

A  creative  plan  board  has  also 
been  formed  with  Douglas  Day 


New  Staff  List 

representing  Marketing  and  Re¬ 
search;  Paul  Radin  and  Don 
Christman  representing  Copy; 
David  Strumpf  and  Charles  Ma- 
hony  representing  Art  and  Sid¬ 
ney  Schaefer  representing  Media. 

■ 

Papermaking  Book  Out 

Scenes  in  the  history  and  de- , 
velopment  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  in  the  U.  S.  are 
portrayed  in  an  illustrated  book 
published  by  the  Bulkley,  Dun- 
ton  Organization,  New  York.  En¬ 
titled  “Papermaking  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  the  volume  is  by  Stephen 
Goerl  and  contains  22  full  page 
scratchboard  drawings  by  Robert 
Greco.  It  is  a  companion  volume 
to  “A  Pictorial  History  of  Pa¬ 
per,”  published  last  year  by  the 
same  organization. 
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*  Last  July  4  came  in  the  midst  of  another  struggle  for 
freedom. 

•  Wor-weory  nerves  were  in  need  of  relaxation.  The 
ability  to  find  diversion  was  greatly  handicapped  by 
transportation  shortages  of  all  kinds  — gasoline,  tires, 
buses  and  trains.  It  was  this  that  prompted  The  Bulletin 
to  give  Philadelphians  a  rip-roaring  Fourth  of  July  Party 
in  Fairmount  Park. 


•  The  Party  had  parades,  o  battery  of  bands,  four 
army  shows  and  displays  of  the  latest  weapons  of  war 
in  action.  It  had  War  Bond  sellers  and  War  Bond  buy¬ 
ers.  It  had  everything  from  helicopter  landings  to  the 
biggest  display  of  fireworks  Philadelphians  ever  saw.  It 
had  a  conservatively  estimated  attendance  of  a  half¬ 
million  Philadelphians.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  Fourth 
in  the  city  that  celebrated  the  first  Fourth. 
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Chicago  Sun 
In  Hospital 
Insurance  Plan 

Chicago,  Jan.  7 — In  the  first 
offer  of  its  kind  ever  made  by  a 
newspaper,  the  Chicago  Sun  last 
Sunday  made  formai  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  hospital  insurance 
plan  for  its  home  delivery  sub¬ 
scribers  which  will  pay  cash 
benefits  for  hospital  and  surgical 
expenses  at  a  nominal  cost. 

TTie  plan,  offered  as  a  public 
service,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  and  was  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  that  newspa¬ 
per  by  the  National  Casualty 
Company  of  Detroit,  pioneers  in 
hospital  insurance. 

Coata  $1.00  a  Month 

Both  new  and  old  subscribers 
to  the  newspaper  and  their 
families  are  eligible  to  enroll  in 
the  plan  and  the  cost  is  $1.00  a 
month  for  each  person. 

The  announcement  stated  that 
the  Sun  will  realize  no  profit 
from  the  insurance  since  the 
newspaper  and  the  National 
Casualty  Company  are  able  to 
make  the  offer  because  of  the 
anticipated  volume  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  will  take  advantage  of 
the  plan. 

The  hospitalization  policy  pro¬ 
vides  $5  a  day  for  a  hospital 
room  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
21  days.  In  addition,  it  provides 
up  to  $50  for  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion,  and  $5  each  for  expenses  of 
the  operating  room,  anaesthesia, 
ambulance  service,  laboratory 
analysis  and  x-ray  examination. 

After  the  policy  has  been  in 
effect  10  months,  maternity 
benefits  also  are  included.  No 
medical  examination  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  policy. 

The  policy  is  for  individuals 
and  does  not  cover  the  entire 
family.  However,  every  member 
of  the  family  from  2  to  55  years 
of  age  can  obtain  one  of  these 
policies  at  the  $1  a  month  rate. 

Although  hospital  insurance  is 
not  a  new  form  of  protection, 
the  policy  offered  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  offered  to  the ‘public  gen¬ 
erally  at  such  a  low  cost,  it  was 
stated. 

Donald  Walsh,  Sun  circulation 
director,  who  was  directly  re- 
ponsible  for  obtaining  the  hos¬ 
pital  insurance  plan  for  the  Sun, 
announced  that  a  heavy  sched¬ 
ule  of  promotion  is  being 
launched  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  offer. 

The  Sun  “kicked  off”  the  offer 
with  a  double  truck  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  and  followed 
through  with  full  pages  the  first 
two  days  this  week.  In  addition 
to  outside  newspapers,  car  cards, 
subway  signs,  outdoor  posters 
and  radio  spot  announcements, 
the  Sun  is  distributing  1,000,000 
four-page  circulars  on  a  house- 
to-house  basis  in  Chicago,  to¬ 
gether  with  distribution  to  homes 
in  towns  within  the  40-mile  area. 


Joins  Paul  Block 

Walter  H.  Roselle,  who  has 
just  been  released  from  the 
Army,  has  Joined  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  sales  staff  of  Paul  Block  & 
Associates. 


From  Where  They  Sit 

It  all  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  it.  The  Japanese 
Kyodo  News  Agency,  replac¬ 
ing  Domei,  has  selected  Hir- 
ohito’s  broadcast  of  the  end 
of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  as 
the  outstanding  news  story  in 
1945.  The  atomic  bomb  was 
third. 


McFadden  Now 
Exec.  Editor 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  7 — Manus 
McFadden,  managing  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Times,  has  been 
named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of 
the  newspaper 
by  Joyce  Swan, 
publisher. 

It  is  a  newly 
created  position 
and  al-so  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  his 
previous  duties 
as  managing 
editor. 

McFadden 
started  his 
newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the 
Duluth  News  Tribune  while  still 
in  high  school  and  served  on  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  while  fur¬ 
thering  his  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

He  also  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  New  York  before  returning 
to  Minneapolis  in  1930  to  take 
over  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  old 
Journal. 

He  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Times  for  three  years. 


Cincinnati  Employes 
Get  Wage  Boosts 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  8 — The  En¬ 
quirer  Editorial  Employes’  Pro¬ 
fessional  Association  has  been 
granted  a  wage  increase  of  10% 
and  a  new  contract  which  mem¬ 
bers  consider  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Under  the  contract  dated  Nov. 
30,  1945,  the  clause  allowing  an 
extra  day  off  for  those  working 
on  holidays  is  replaced  by  time- 
and-a-half  pay.  In  future,  re¬ 
porters  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  will  get  $55,  up  $5;  copy 
readers,  a  similar  boost,  to  $60. 
Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger  of 
the  Enquirer  was  represented  by 
Andrew  Wiley,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Meanwhile,  the  Post  and 
Times-Star  units  of  the  guild 
have  accepted  a  12%  increase 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  local.  ’The  Post  is  100% 
guild,  but  Times-Star  member¬ 
ship  is  confined  to  the  business 
departments,  with  the  editorial 
room  having  its  own  associa¬ 
tion. 

Five  hundred  printers  on  the 
three  local  dailies  continue  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  a  30%  increase  or 
from  $58  to  $70  for  Journey¬ 
men:  however,  there  is  no  strike 
talk. 


Treasury  Asks 
Ad  Support  for 
Savings  Bonds 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  issued  a  call  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  media  to 
continue  vigorous  promotion  of 
government  bonds. 

In  a  message  to  these  groups. 
Jack  Delehanty,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  press  and  radio,  an¬ 
nounced  there  would  be  no  more 
Bond  Drives.  But,  he  said,  the 
government  will  continue  to  sell 
E,  F  and  G  Bonds,  which  will 
“need  advertising  support.” 

Continuance  of  bond  sales  was 
decided  upon  after  surveys 
showed  strong  support  by  the 
public  business  and  government. 

The  goal  for  the  coming  year 
has  been  set  at  six  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  most  effective  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Treasury  believes, 
will  be  that  supporting  the  Pay¬ 
roll  Savings  Plan. 

“By  and  large,”  said  Mr.  Dele¬ 
hanty,  “the  men  and  women  on 
payrolls  have  received  and  will 
receive  the  biggest  share  of  the 
national  income,  and  therefore 
the  greatest  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  are  likely  to  arise  among 
them.” 

With  the  wartime  incentives 
gone,  advertising  should  be 
based  on  self-interest,  he  de¬ 
clared:  security,  leisure,  family 
protection,  advancement  of  fam¬ 
ily  welfare. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  ad¬ 
vertising  can  retain  the  support 
of  the  millions  of  wartime  bond 
buyers  not  on  Payroll  Plans. 
Specific  points  to  be  stressed  are: 

1.  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  the  former 
War  Bonds. 

2.  Bonds  will  be  sold  through 
the  same  outlets  and  in  the  same 
way  as  War  Bonds — but  without 
Drives. 

3.  Buying  these  Bonds  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing  for  everyone, 
whether  on  a  payroll  or  not. 

“No  group  has  played  a  more 
important  role  in  the  successful 
financing  of  the  war  than  the 
advertisers,  agencies  and  media 
of  America,”  Mr.  Delehanty  said, 
“and  we  are  confident  that  we 
can  count  on  you  as  in  the  past 
to  inform  the  85,000,000  Bond¬ 
holders  of  the  importance  of 
continuing  to  ‘own  a  share  in 
America.’  ” 
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That’s  the  day’s-end 
cry  from  hungry  hus¬ 
bands  and  famished 
families.  And  “Let’s 
Eat,”  NEA’s  timely 
food  column,  offers 
succulent  suggestions 
like  these: 


Chicken  Chow  Mein 
Tongerine  Fie 
Mexican  Lomb  Stew 
Molosses  Brownies 
Potato  Croquettes 


explores  the  postwar 
food  field  as  Gaynor 
Maddox  tells  readers 
how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  what  they  get 
at  the  grocer’s.  His 
daily  column  of  reci¬ 
pes  and  kitchen  topics 
is  a  regular  NEA  fea¬ 
ture. 


GAYNOR 

MADDOX 


An  Appetizing 
Feature  From 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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ITQQ  U/  QWrrTQTD  Director  of  PubHc  Relations 
JLiOO  flawffkLIOLIi  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corporation 

^^Tlirouglunil  the  tior  and  siin-e  V~J  Day.  nen'si>ai>ers  have  In^en  used  to  give  cur¬ 
rency  and  saturation  to  the  Curtiss-W right  message.  NeivsfHifH^r  advertising  has 
made  it  /mssible  to  achieve  great  flexibility  as  well  as  very  thorough  coverage 
among  (dl  the  iJopulation  groups  uihose  interest  tve  seek.  ISetvsfmpers  have  ctho 
made  it  fmssible  for  us  to  achieve  a  degree  of  timeliness  otherwise  imfwssible.^^ 

Tkit  adrartitcMBt,  prararaJ  kjr  ika  Baraaa  af  Advartitiaf,  A.N^.A.,  it  pnblitkad  hj  Tkc  New  York  Sua  ia  tka  iataretl  of  all  aawtpapart 
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t4TELECRAM  -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F  Booth  Pta,^shc^- 
PAUL  BLOCK  W  ASSOCIATES. NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


latent  interest  in  this  news,  he 
said,  is  the  dependence  of  much 
city  industry,  as  for  example, 
farm  implements,  on  the  farm 
buying  power  for  a  market. 

Another  basis  of  such  interest, 
Stedman  said,  is  the  dependence 
of  a  much  bigger  segment  of 
industry,  including  the  food,  tex¬ 
tile,  beverage  and  leather  indus¬ 
tries,  on  farms  for  raw  material, 
and  the  interest  of  their  workers 
in  news  of  supplies  of  such  ma¬ 
terials. 

Thus,  the  St.  Paul  editor  said, 
stories  of  farmers'  cooperative 
work  in  providing  food  have  a 
latents  interest  for  city  people, 
and  the  city  daily  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  carry  that  story  to  them. 


Big  Dailies 
Seen  Boon  to 
Farm  Movement 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  Jan.  8 — The 
big  daily  is  a  potentially  great 
medium  for  interpreting  the  fast 
growing  farm  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  to  city  people,  Alfred  D. 

Stedman,  associate  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  told  cooperative  editors 
and  publicity,  advertising  and 
public  relations  workers  of  the 
National  Council  of  Coopera¬ 
tives  meeting  here  today. 

With  farmers  now  comprising 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population,  they  are  going 
to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  3 — Three 
understanding  and  support  of  of  the  four  scholarships  con- 
city  people  for  sympathetic  pub-  tributed  to  Washburn  Univer- 
lic  backing  of  their  cooperative  sity  by  the  Topeka  State  Jour- 
enterprise,  Stedman  said.  nal  have  laeen  awarded  for  the 

One  basis  of  the  city  daily’s  1945-46  term. 


Canadians  Free 
From  Price  Rise 
On  Newsprint 


Mo,  Grandma  Help  a  Carrier 


tHene'ii  (RtacHeniikljp  tkat  / 
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.  .  as  high  as  we  have  ever  obtained  for  a  similar 
section."  says  PUBLICATION  RESEARCH  SERVICE. 

Filled  full  of  feature  stories  and  articles  of  local 
interest.  Feature  Parade,  the  magazine  section  of  the 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram,  is  paying  big  dividends 
to  advertisers  with  almost  unbelievable  readership 
records.  With  a  circulation  in  excess  of  90,000, 
Feature  Parade,  recently  surveyed  by  Publication 
Research  Service,  shows  a  readership  of  96^/f 
of  men  and  97 of  women.  The  report  further 
emphasized  that  ".  .  .  readership  scores  are 
very  difficult  to  improve  upon.".  .  ."individual 
ads  throughout  the  section  rate  very  well." 

Here  definitely  is  your  key  to  the  major,  ' 

compact  Worcester  Market  —  a  ready- 
made  way  to  keep  cover-to-cover  Fea-  mf 

ture  Parade  readers  talking  about  and  i 


Friends  Honor  Graap 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  7 — Hundreds 
of  former  associates  and  other 
friends  of  Chris  Graap,  before 
his  retirement  10  years  ago 
pressroom  foreman  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  extended  felici¬ 
tations  on  the  occasion  of  his 
85th  birthday  anniversary  on 
Christmas  Day.  He  was  a  Jour¬ 
nal  employe  for  50  years. 


buying  your  products. 


775  in  Boston  Guild 

Boston,  Jan.  8 — Regular  dues- 
paying  members  of  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild  have  reached 
a  new  all-time  high  with  775, 
Treasurer  Frank  O’Donnell,  Her- 
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^  cs.  lliatV  witat  booksellers  have  found  in 
this  third  largest  hook  market  in  x\merica. 
And  it  is  just  as  true  of  other  |)roduct8. 


IN  WASHINGTON 


WHEN  IT’S  ADVERTISED 


IN  THE  STAR 


I  HE  STAR  gives  advertisers  superior  cover¬ 
age  because  it  is  delivereil  to  more  homes 
ill  Washington  than  any  other  newspaper — 
daily  or  Sunday — And  STAR  reader  eon- 
tidenoi — built  lastingly  on  nearly  a  century 
of  forthright  publishing — gives  unusual 
sales  stimulus  to  all  kinds  of  advertising 
in  THE  STAR. 


CHICAGO  lit  J.  E.  Utz,  Tribunt  Tow»r,  Suptriof 


NEW  YORK  17:  Don  A.  Corroll.  110  E.  42nd  Si..  AiMond  41490 


^  ou  can  sum  up  the  reason  in  just  two  words: 
(.’.overage  and  confidence. 


Expert  Urges  Avoiding 
Tax  Deduction  Ruling 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  10 — A  local  tax 

expert  takes  issue  with  the 
recommendations  that  some 
newspaper  should  draft  a  state- 
”J«nt  of  acts  and  submit  it  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  a  ruling  as  to 
whether  or  not  Associated  Press 
members  have  sustain^  a  loss 
which  is  deductible  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

^^^Referring  to  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “Closed  Transaction  De- 
wrmines  Asset  Loss”  (See  E&P, 
p.  10),  the  tax  authority 
qu^tmns  the  wisdom  of  the  sug¬ 
gest^  procedure  dealing  with  a 
P°“*ble  loss  by  publishers  re¬ 
citing  from  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  AP  anti¬ 
trust  case. 

Adverse  Ruling  Likely 

if*  almost  certain  that  any 
ruling  which  the  Commissioner 
Of  Internal  Revenue  would  is- 
*ue  In  respect  to  this  matter 
would  be  adverse  to  the  taxpay¬ 
er,  said  the  expert.  “Having 
received  a  ruling  from  the  Com- 
"’Jf ‘oner  to  the  effect  that  no 
dMuctible  loss  was  sustained, 
the  publisher  is  likely  to  subject 
to  a  5%  negligence  pen¬ 
alty  If  he  takes  a  deduction  for 
such  a  loss  in  his  tax  return.” 

His  suggestion  is  that  some 
pubmher  who  purchased  an  AP 
membership  and  paid  a  specific 

for  it.  claims  in  his  tax  re- 
tura  a  deduction  of  the  amount 
Ctually  paid.  “If  the  deduc¬ 
tion  is  disallowed,”  he  said, 

the  case  should  then  be  carried 
through  the  courts  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  deductible  loss 
has  been  sustained.  Only  a 
clearcut  case  of  this  nature 
sh^Id  be  carried  up,  because 
only  this  kind  of  case  will  be 
f*"®*  from  complications  which 
will  arise  if  other  factors  are 
involved,  such  as  the  cost  of  the 
membership  where  It  is  pur¬ 
chased  along  with  other  assets, 
or  the  March  1,  1933  value  of 
the  membership  if  it  was  owned 
at  that  time." 

Elaborating  on  the  inadvis¬ 
ability  of  asking  for  a  ruling  In 
advance  from  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Commissioner,  the  tax  con¬ 
sultant  stated: 

“If  such  a  loss  is  deducted  in 
the  tax  return,  the  deduction, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  dis¬ 
allowed  and  to  the  additional 
taxes  assessed  will  be  added  a 
penalty  of  5%  of  the  amount 
of  the  deficiency  for  having  wil¬ 
fully  disregarded  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  ruling. 

“If  the  courts  sustain  the 
Commissioner,  a  penalty  of  5% 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  deficiency  in  tax, 
plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum.  If  a  taxpayer  takes 
a  deduction  for  loss  sustained 
without  a  specific  ruling  being 
issued  in  respect  thereto,  such 
taxpayer  may  eventually  have 
to  pay  a  deficiency  in  tax  plus 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum,  but  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  negligence  penalty 
of  5%." 


He  suggests  there  are  two 
courses  open  to  taxpayers: 

“(1)  The  taxpayer  may  claim 
the  deduction,  and,  if  it  is  dis¬ 
allowed,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  redetermination  before 
having  to  pay  the  tax.  If  the 
Tax  Court  decides  against  the 
taxpayer,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  if 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
is  adverse  to  the  taxpayer,  he 
may  apply  for  a  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

“(2)  The  taxpayer  may  file 
his  return  without  taking  a  de¬ 
duction,  pay  the  tax,  and  file  a 
claim  for  refund  based  upon  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  court 
decision  in  the  Associated  Press 
case.  If  the  claim  is  rejected, 
the  taxpayer  may  file  suit  for 
recovery,  either  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  or  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  carry  the 
case  through  on  a  claim  for  re¬ 
fund.  Usually  a  taxpayer’s 
chances  to  win  are  better  if  he 
is  contesting  a  proposed  addi¬ 
tional  tax,  than  they  are  if  he 
is  attempting  to  recover  taxes 
already  paid  to  the  government. 

‘"The  article  discusses  the 
matter  of  a  formula  for  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  membership  lost 
by  reason  of  the  court  decision. 
In  any  event,  if  it  is  decided 
that  a  deductible  loss  resulted 
from  the  court  decision,  the 
amount  which  may  be  deducted 
is  the  actual  cost  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  publisher  or  the 
March  1,  1913  value  of  such 
membership,  if  it  was  owned 
on  that  date.  This  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  a  formula  for 
computing  value  in  most  cases. 

“The  article  raises  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  all  value 
of  the  membership  became  ex¬ 
tinct  as  a  result  of  the  court 
decision.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  author’s  views  that  the 
Bureau  undoubtedly  will  take 
the  position  that  a  membership 
in  the  Associated  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  is  of  value  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  because  it 
gives  the  owner  the  right  to 
publish  news  gathered  by  the 
association.  While  the  member¬ 
ship  apparently  became  worth¬ 
less  as  a  trading  asset  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision,  there  no  doubt  remains 
some  value  to  the  publisher  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exclusive  right 
which  it  gives  him  to  publish 
Associated  Press  news.  This 
question,  no  doubt,  will  have  to 
be  litigated  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  taxpayers." 

■ 

Bond  Joins  UFA 

Boston,  Jan.  7 — John  C.  Bond, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  State 
House  correspondent  and  ^lit- 
ical  writer,  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information 
of  the  United  Prison  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  eve  of 
a  campaign  by  the  association 
to  awaken  public  Interest  in 
curbing  crime. 


Of  Things  to  Come 

Buiialo,  Jan.  7 — Filty  years 
ago  the  Express,  morning  pa¬ 
per  which  later  was  merged 
with  the  Courier,  predicted 
that  by  1946  the  use  oi  type¬ 
writers  by  reporters  would  be 
obsolete  and  that  in  1907  pic¬ 
tures  could  be  transmitted 
over  telegraph  wires.  The 
Courier-Express  ran  a  Sunday 
story  on  the  prediction,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  wirephoto  predic¬ 
tion  was  38  years  late. 

Paris  to  Address 
Georgia  Press  Group 

Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  7 — Barry 
Paris,  editor-in-chief  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  will  be 
a  featured  speaker  at  the  19th 
annual  Georgia  Press  Institute 
at  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  the  University  of 
Georgia,  next  month. 

He  will  appear  on  the  program 
as  the  guest  of  the  Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer,  will  speak  in 
the  chapel  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  Feb.  21,  and  will  be  heard 
by  students  and  faculty  of  the 
university  as  well  as  the  editors 
of  the  state. 

This  announcement  was  made 
today  by  Institute  Chairman 
Jack  Tarver,  associate  editor,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Dean 
John  E.  Drewry  of  the  Grady 
School,  co-sponsor  with  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  of 
these  annual  Georgia  Press  In¬ 
stitutes. 

■ 

Vets'  Center  Opens 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  7 — A  one-stop 
service  center  for  men  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  armed  forces 
has  been  opened  in  the  Civil 
Court  Building.  Idea  for  the 
center  was  conceived  by  the 
Post-Dispatch,  which  carried  on 
a  news  and  editorial  campaign 
in  its  behalf  for  several  weeks. 


Minneapolis 
Tribune  Aided 
Stranded  GIs 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  7  —  Bill 
Steven,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune, 
had  an  idea  recently  that  had 
Charlie  Corbin,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  on  the  verge  of  an 
emotional  kayo. 

It  all  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  transportation  tieup  on  the 
West  Coast  which  prevented 
many  Minnesota  GI’s  from 
.spending  Christmas  at  home. 

Steven  sought  to  contact  the 
stranded  servicemen  to  at  least 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  send 
.special  Christmas  messages  back 
to  their  homes.  He  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  International  News 
Service  as  well  as  a  pair  of  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  in  Portland 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  special  messages  were 
printed  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Morning  Tribune  of  Dec.  24  and 
25,  but  here’s  where  Corbin  en¬ 
ters  the  picture. 

He  got  on  the  telephone  and 
relayed  those  special  messages 
to  the  various  families  of  the 
GI’s  on  Christmas  eve  and 
stated  that  before  he  got 
through  talking  to  the  grateful 
and  surprised  relatives  was  on 
the  verge  of  tears  himself. 

Those  families  unable  to  be 
contacted  by  telephone  were 
written  special  Christmas  let¬ 
ters  with  the  message  and  point¬ 
ing  out  they  were  carried  in  the 
Tribune. 

Most  of  the  messages  were 
of  the  “Gosh,  wish  I  was  home. 
Mom,”  variety  but  they  brought 
a  big  and  unexpected  package 
of  Christmas  cheer  to  many  Min¬ 
nesota  families. 

For  the  part  the  International 
News  Service  played  in  relaying 
messages,  Steven  said,  “It  really 
rose  to  the  situation.  Their  co¬ 
operation  was  a  pleasure  to  ex¬ 
perience.” 
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The  General  Box  Co.  fxlatu 


1  HE  war  brought  no  material  change  to  the  products  we  manufacture  nor  to  our  methods 
of  manufacturing  them*.  To  us  it  was  simply  a  change  in  customers.  Instead  of  food 
products,  soap  and  the  numerous  peacetime  items,  our  shipping  containers  were  filled  with 
guns,  ammunition,  medical  supplies  and  etc. 

We  are  proud  of  our  production  record  during  the  war.  In  our  two  plants  in  Louisville  we 
increased  our  production  three  times  our  normal  operation.  Of  course  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  also  increase  the  number  of  our  employees.  Our  war-time  employee  peak  was 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  our  pre-war  level.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  report  that 
there  has  been  no  lay-off  of  employees  at  the  General  Box  Company  in  Louisville. 

Quite  naturally  we  had  no  reconversion  problems  and  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  same 
number  of  boxes  as  we  did  during  the  war.  Again  there  has  been  just  a  change  in  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  expect  to  maintain  this  production  level,  as  we  already  have  orders  in  some 
departments  which  will  carry  us  a  year  beyond  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  are  enlarging  one  of  the  plants  and  have  ordered  new  machinery  which  will  give  us 
higher  speed  and  efficiency.  When  our  expansion  plans  are  completed  we  will  in  all 
probability  need  additional  employees. 

WILLIAM  C.  EMBRY,  General  Manager 


li  OR  112  years  Vogt  Brothers  has  manufactured  municipal  products  such  as  fire  hydrants, 
pumps,  and  waterworks  valves.  We  continued  to  manufacture  these  items  during  the 
war  period  as  they  were  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  personnel  of  army 
camps  and  hospitals.  Also  we  continued  to  manufacture  steam  pumps  which  were  used 
in  the  production  of  alcohol,  food  and  other  items  manufactured  by  essential  industries. 

During  the  war  we  expanded  our  facilities  which  enabled  us  to  produce  tools,  dies  and  sheet- 
metal  specialties.  We  built  a  Kirksite  foundry  for  the  making  of  Kirksite  dies.  This 
permitted  the  rapid  and  comparatively  inexpensk’e  manufacture  of  sheet-metal  dies  for 
airplane  parts  and  similar  items. 

We  have  virtually  no  conversion  problems.  Our  present  plans  are  to  use  our  expanded 
facilities  which  include  one  new  plant  and  twice  the  number  of  employees  in  producing  the 
many  Vogt  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company  products  for  peacetime  uses.  We  have 
new  lines  that  weren’t  produced  before  the  war  that  may  even  necessitate  our  increasing 
these  facilities. 

ER.VEST  L.  \  fX5  r,  President 


No  1 3  in  a  tcfias  of  mcssascs  about  plant  for  Louitvilic 


The  Louisville'  Times 

Radio  Station  WH AS 


W«  sfcouftf  Iik9  to  $ond  you 
a  copy  of  our  40-pago  ’ 
book  "28  Butmort  Loadon 
Plan  for  LouhylBo." 
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Guion  Heads 
Arkansas 
Press  Group 


Detroit,  Jan.  9 — A  meeting  of 
great  interest  to  the  newspaper 
industry  will  take  place  here 
Jan.  29  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Detroit  News,  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Detroit  Times. 

Plans  were  made  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Better  Printing  at  a 
meeting  Dec.  27.  Final  plans  will 
be  made  at  another  meeting  of 
the  committee  Jan.  18. 

Matters  being  brought  up  for 
discussion  by  members  of  the 
printing  crafts  and  newspaper 
executives  include  the  quality  of 
newspaper  advertising  plates, 
the  insufficiency  of  routing  in 
engraving  plants,  the  use  of  tear 
sheets  to  show  advertisers  in 
advance  the  poor  quality  of  their 
cuts,  production  of  good  mats 
and  electros,  good  engraving  and 
art  preparation. 

Subjects  Proposed 
One  preliminary  suggestion 
was  that  newspaper  plates  must 

be  better  than  those  made  for  -i 

other  purposes  because  of  the  KnOXVllle  Daily  HaS 
number  of  mats  and  electros 

which  must  be  reproduced  from  t'^mers  neliei  t  Ulld 
the  pattern  plates  for  newspaper  The  Miners  Relief  Fund  was 
work.  opened  by  the  Knoxville 

It  also  was  suggested  that  *  Tenn. )  News-Sentinel  as  soon 
newspapers  should  reject  bad  as  news  of  the  condition  of  the 
plates  and  that  they  should  be  families  of  the  entombed  miners 
examined  upon  receipt  in  the  in  the  Pineville,  Ky. 
newspaper  offices  so  as  to  allow  Creek  Mine  di.saster  became 
sufficient  time  to  get  the  new  known. 

ones  if  necessary.  Contributions  are  to  be  sent 

It  was  decided  that  a  re.solu-  by  the  News-Sentinel  to  Mayor 
tion  should  be  presented  at  the  J-  M.  Brooks  of  Pineville.  who 
end  of  the  Jan.  29  meeting  call-  has  been  named  relief  chairman 
ing  for  the  best  efforts  of  all  for  the  families.  Five  families 
concerned  to  further  the  cause  whose  breadwinners  are  dead 

of  good  printing.  A  committee  as  a  result  of  the  mine  explosion  excellence  for  weekly  publica- 
was  chosen  to  draft  the  resolu-  tragedy  are  known  to  be  in  a  tjons  was  presented  to  Miss 
tion  for  presentation  at  the  Jan.  critical  situation  and  the  plight  charlotte  Tillar,  editor,  McGehee 
18  meeting.  of  other  families  is  desperate.  Times.  The  Fordyce  News-Advo- 

A  stenotype  record  of  the  Jan.  ,  Station^  WNOX,  the  News-Sen-  cate  and  Wynne  Progress  were 
29  conference  will  be  made  for  tinel  station,  announced  its  own  jj,  second  place, 

forwarding  with  the  resolution  relief  fund  in  broadcasts  origi-  The  LeFever  Advertising 
to  interested  groups.  nating  at  the  scene  of  the  dis-  Trophy,  awarded  for  the  best 

Copies  are  to  be  sent  to  the  aster,  and  announced  that  rnore  advertising  promotion  for  week- 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  than  $2,000  had  been  received  jy  qj.  (}aiiy  publiciations,  was 
Association,  the  Association  of  shortly  after  the  first  appeal  presented  to  William  T.  Shelton, 
National  Advertisers,  the  Amer-  was  made.  publisher,  Marked  Tree  Tribune. 

ican  Advertising  Agencies  Asso-  ^  Other  awards  were:  Best  agri- 

ciation,  the  Newspaper  Advertis-  Time,  InC.,  BuyS  cultural  section,  Wynne  Prog- 

ing  Executives  Association,  the  *  iur:ii  ress;  outstanding  editorial,  Hel- 

Detroit  Retail  Merchants  Asso-  Ixe^VSprillt  Irllll  ena  World;  and  best  press  work 

ciation,_  the  Detroit.  New  York  The  Hennepin  Paper  Com-  and  typography,  Fordyce  News- 

and  Chicago  chapters  of  the  Spe-  pany  at  Little  Falls.  Minn.,  has  Advocate, 

cial  Representatives  Association.  t>een  purchased  by  Time,  Inc.,  it  ■ 

the  American  Photo  Engravers  was  announced  by  Charles  L.  CrnitVi  Trrlroc  Ovor 

Association  and  the  Electrotyp-  Stillman,  treasurer.  The  mill  i  UK.es>  ^  wei 

ers  Association.  Is  located  at  a  dam  on  the  Mis-  Michigan  Daily 

The  tentative  program  will  in-  sissippi  River  about  100  miles  *  o  -.u  w  ^ 

elude  a  skit  stressing  the  psy-  above  Minneapolis.  It  will  be  .  l^onald  A.  Smith,  who  has 

chological  results  of  bad  print-  operated  by  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Crew¬ 
ing.  This  will  be  presented  Company.  <M>ch.)  Daily  News  for 

by  actors  from  Radio  Station  In  the  past,  most  of  the  mill's  J-)®  16  years,  h^  purwased 

WWJ.  capacity  (15,000  tons  a  year)  paper  from  L.  Earle  David- 

■  had  been  devoted  to  newsprint  announced  this  week. 

Carriers  Get  $400  "Gift"  groundwo^  specialties,  but  “al  maiTager’?”  .^sodatS  S 

Following  an  annual  custom,  naMr  *  °  ^  °  °  enterprise  is  his 

local  businessmen  took  over  on  a  brother,  Sherwood  D.  R.  Smith, 

a  recent  cold  snowy  day  for  t  d1  K/f co-owner. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times  news-  rlOnie  IVlOVeS  Davidson  retains  ownership 

boys  and  cried  their  newspaper  Clarence  J.  LaPlante,  for-  of  the  Cold  water  (Mich.)  Daily 
wares  from  icy  street  corners,  merly  with  the  Chicago  office  Reporter,  which  he  acquired 
Results:  $400  for  the  newsboys  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman.  about  two  years  ago. 
as  a  gift.  For  years,  the  busi-  newspaper  representatives,  and  The  Smiths  have  announced 
nessmen  have  conducted  this  an-  prior  to  that  with  the  Chicago  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ray 
nual  sale,  charging  instead  of  Sun,  has  joined  the  Chicago  of-  Cline,  who  will  be  promoted  to 
the  usual  5  cents  per  copy  as  flee  of  Bogner  &  Martin,  repre-  advertising  manager,  the  staff 
much  as  $1  for  a  Times.  .sentatives.  will  remain  unchanged. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jan.  7 — 
John  Guion,  editor,  Paris  Ex¬ 
press  and  Progress,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association  at  the  group’s  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  in  Little  Rock, 
last  week. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
First  vicepresident,  Ellis  L.  Huff, 
editor  and  publisher,  Jackson 
County  Democrat,  Newport:  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  J.  H.  Beer- 
stecher,  editor,  Malvern  Daily 
Record  ;  third  videpresident, 
M.  J.  Gillespie,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  England  Democrat.  K.  A. 
Engel,  publisher,  Arkansas  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Little  Rock,  was  reelected 
treasurer. 

Trophies  Awarded 
The  editors  heard  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas 
declare  the  newspapers  can  have 
more  influence  in  determining 
questions  of  national  policy  than 
any  other  factor. 

“I  would  like  to  interest  you 
in  these  decisions.”  he  said.  “I 
urge  you  to  voice  your  opinion, 
and  for  your  repre.sentatives  to 
find  how  constituents  feel  on 
vital  matters.” 

J.  H  Heiskell.  publisher.  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  said. 
“Although  every  newspaper  le¬ 
gally  belongs  to  the  owner,  it 
Straight  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
public,  to  whose  service  every 
newspaper  should  be  dedi¬ 
cated.” 

Kenneth  Elliott.  APA  secre¬ 
tary-manager,  was  welcomed 
back  to  his  former  job  after  ab¬ 
sence  in  military  service. 

The  Elliott  trophy  for  general 


AID  DEVELOPMENT 

P.  I  .Jackson,  publisher,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  at  right,  and  S.  R. 
Winch,  business  manager,  left, 
look  on  as  Dr.  Peter  H.  Odegard, 
Reed  College  president,  breaks 
ground  for  first  building  addition 
in  million  dollar  Reed  College  de¬ 
velopment  program.  Messrs.  Jack- 
son  and  Winch  are  aiding  the 
program. 


there  is  some  curi¬ 
ous  magic  in  run¬ 
ning  second,  third, 
or  fourth  to  the 
leader  ...  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  not 
many  media  men 
succuml)  to  this 
specious  reason¬ 
ing,  in  the  City  of 
Washington, 


TIMES-HERALO 


The  NEWS 


WASHINGTON,  0  C. 


National  Representative 

CEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 
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Nation  s  Press  And  Radio  Pay  Tribute  To  Toledo  Tomorrow 


Time.”  uid  th»  Wa^hmrton  Eveninf  Star,  **011  punish  a  city  almost 

•.  >«  W>p  PM  TnUrfA  ka.  Kla*a<l  a  trail  Cat  ua  ailh  TotatU 


A  as  much  a*  war  can.  Tolsdo  has  bused  a  trail  for  ua  with  Toledo 
Tomorrow’* 

The  Star,  with  hundreds  of  other  newapapera— coverinf  45  states-- 
more  than  a  score  of  the  nation's  top  mafstinet.  radio  networks  and 


“Something  has  been  started 
in  Toledo  that  may  change 
the  whole  face  of  America” 


—  Milwaukt*  Ntwt-StnfintI 


One  of  America'*  Great  Netetpapers 


Represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


From  newspapers  and  magazines  all 
over  the  land,  and  from  the  foreign 
press,  has  come  a  flood  of  tributes  to 
TOLEDO  TOMORROW . . .  model  of  a 
city  transformed. 


TOLEDO  TOMORROW 


was  presented  to  Toledo  by  The  Blade, 
which  is  gratified  indeed  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  understanding  recognition 
accorded  to  this  design  for  future  living. 


Bleaching  Process 
Announced  by  du  Pont 


.Short  SaheA 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


WILMINGTON.  Del.,  Jan.  7— 

Look  for  many  more  new 
•mail  paper  mills  to  open  up. 
and  other  mills  closed  for  some 
time,  to  reopen  using  the 
groundwood  process  for  manu* 
facture  of  low-cost  paper,  is  the 
word  coming  from  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  E.  L  duPont  de 
Nemours  k  Company,  whose  re¬ 
searches  have  touched  so  many 
phases  of  U.  S.  industrial  devel¬ 
opment 

Claiming  to  be  discoverers  of 
a  method  to  bleach  groundwood, 
duPonts  say  that  groundwood 
pulp  may  now  be  incorporated 
into  paper  which  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  with  chemically- 
“cooked"  paper  in  many  respects, 
and  in  some  even  Improves  it 

And  the  overall  cost  is  held  to 
be  less. 

Future  Seen 

“Development  of  this  ground- 
wood  bleaching  process  can  be 
expected  to  make  available  a 
new  raw  material  for  many  small 
paper  mills.”  says  a  statement 
emanating  from  duPont  offices. 

"They  may  be  able  to  expand 
their  newsprint  manufacture,  or 
by  developing  new  products  ex¬ 
pand  into  the  manufacture  of 
specialty  papers  and  products. 

"There  is  some  indication  that 
this  trend  will  bring  back  to  life 
small  paper-making  plants  which 
have  groimdwood  resources  but 
have  not  been  fully  active  for 
some  years.” 

Newsprint,  it  is  pointed  out, 
contains  a  high  percentage  of 
groundwood.  In  ordinary  paper¬ 
making,  logs  are  brought  in 
from  the  forest,  stripped  of  their 
bark  and  chipped  by  machinery. 

The  chips  are  then  “cooked.” 
or  chemically  treated,  to  get  out 
color  and  Impurities,  so  as  to 
get  a  light-colored  paper.  The 
sap,  the  tar,  the  resins  in  the 
wo^  are  washed  away  as  waste. 
What  remains  is  cellulose — the 
basic  material  of  a  tree  and  the 
basic  material  of  paper. 


be  completed,  after  which  it  Is 
treated  with  a  neutralizing 
agent,  blended  with  "cooked^’ 
pulp  stock  and  delivered  to  the 
paMr-making  machines. 

llie  new  duPont  compoimd 
which  has  brought  about  this 
outstanding  improvement  in  pa¬ 
per  manufacture  is  a  chemical 
iMving  for  its  foundation  sodium 
peroxide.  Sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  “Solozone”  DFF,  it  is 
a  dustless,  free-flowing,  pale- 
yellow  powder.  An  alkaline 
bleaching  agent,  it  releases  ac¬ 
tive  oxygen  when  dissolved  In 
water. 

DuPonts  maintain  this  new 
agency  in  paper-making  is 
bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  paper  industry  now  that 
peace  is  here.  Not  only  should 
newsprint  manufacture  benefit, 
but  a  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  way  provided  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  many  papers,  not  only  for 
magazines  and  books,  but  ‘also 
for  catalogues  and  directories, 
tissues  and  toweling,  mimeo¬ 
graph  sheets  and  writing  tablets. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  fin¬ 
ished  paper  has  a  smoother,  more 
velvety  feel,  and  does  not  have 
the  hardiness  found  in  papers 
which  contain  unbleached 
groundwood. 

It  is  highly  absorbent,  which 
means  not  only  that  it  takes  ink 
well  in  high  -  speed  rotary 
presses,  but  also  that  towels 
made  of  it  take  up  more  water. 


S.  F.  'Adopts'  Trib's 
Friends  of  Yanks 

Chicago,  Jan.  7 — San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Friends  of  the  Yanks  or¬ 
ganization  which  provided  emer¬ 
gency  assistance  to  thousands  of 
the  service  men  and  women  who 
passed  through  that  city  during 
the  last  four  years,  took  the 
name  of  their  group  from  the 
column  Friend  of  the  Yanks  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Keene  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  'Tribune  special  adver- 


ASSOCIATE  Editor  Robert  C. 

Hanson  of  the  Montreal  ( Can. ) 
Daily  Star  likes  the  forthright¬ 
ness  of  Editor  Frank  Rouleau  of 
the  Enderby  (B.  C.)  Commoner, 
a  weekly,  when  he  wants  to 
close  shop: 

"Tuesday,  Christmas  Day,  is 
of  course  a  holidav.  Then,  the 
following  day  is  Boxiny  Day— 
another  holiday;  and  the  chances 
are  that  most  people  will  want 
to  take  Thursday  as  a  holiday, 
too;  so  how  the  heck  is  anyone 
going  to  get  time  to  get  a  paper 
out?  We’re  not!” 


THE  Boston  ( Mass. )  Herald  cap¬ 
tioned  a  story  about  well-fra 
Vermont  squirrels: 

STUFFED  SQUIRRELS 
SAY  NUTS  TO  NUTS 


A  LISTING  of  marriage  licenses 
in  the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily 
Courier  suggested  a  solution  to 
the  love  triangle: 

"Marriaye  licenses  issued  to 
.  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  F. 
Cooper.  Warwick  Neck,  and 
Marie  Nelson,  Ottumwa.” 


FLANKED  by  two  comic  panels, 
this  headline  took  the  laughs 
in  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News: 

MOTORMAN  WELL. 

AUTOPSY  REVEALS 


THE  Stevens  Point  (Wls.)  Daily 
Journal  had  this  one: 

Speed  Discharges 

Of  Yanks  Stranded 

On  Chip  In  Atlantic 


POSTWAR  note  in  the  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Star-Telegram 
Junior,  employe  publication: 

"You  know  peace  really  is  here 
when  you  hear  Dee  Corder,  type¬ 
setter  and  only  recently  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  AAF,  call  Johnny 
Van  Dyke,  recently  a  captain  in 
the  AAF  and  now  apprentice 
machinist,  to  fix  his  machine. 

"Corder  duly  punches  the  hell 
to  .summon  a  machinist  and  when 
Johnny  shows  up  he  belloios  in 
his  best  sergeant  voice,  ‘Say, 
boy,  fix  that  damn  machine!’  ” 


Cellulose,  say  duPonts,  is  easy 
to  bleach.  This  is  the  way  many 
of  the  higher-grade  papers  have 
always  b^n  made.  But  it  is 
wasteful,  only  about  half  of  the 
log  being  used.  The  more  eco¬ 
nomical  way,  as  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  have  known  for  years, 
would  be  to  use  the  whole  log 
and  turn  it  into  paper  at  once. 
The  process  which  does  this  is 
called  the  groundwood  process. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  use 
this  process,  it  is  further  ex¬ 
plained,  because  the  pulp  car¬ 
ries  all  the  discolorations  of  the 
wood  and  it  has  been  practically 
impossible  to  get  this  paper 
white.  Up  until  now  it  has  been 
satisfactory  only  for  coarse  kinds 
of  paper. 

l^e  duPont  secret  is  to  take 
the  groundwood  pulp  directly 
from  the  grinding  stones  and 
treat  it  with  a  duPont-developed 
sodium  peroxide  bleaching  solu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  stored  in  a  tank  long 
enough  to  permit  bleaching  to 


tising  representative  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  disclosed  this  week. 

The  Tribune  started  its  Friend 
of  the  Yanks  column,  devoted  to 
advice  for  men  and  women  in 
service,  early  in  the  war.  At  that 
time,  San  Francisco  was  having 
difficulty  housing  the  service 
men  who  thronged  into  the  city, 
awaiting  transportation  to  Pa¬ 
cific  war  fronts.  A  group  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  men 
charted  a  solution  to  that  prob¬ 
lem  so  successfully  that  a  con¬ 
tinuing  volunteer  organization 
to  provide  emergency  help  to 
service  personnel  developed. 

The  volunteers  nam^  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  their  chairman  and 
adopted  as  their  name  the  title 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  column 
Friend  of  the  Yanks.  Permission 
to  use  the  name  was  arranged 
through  Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  and  A.  M.  Kennedy,  Sunday 
editor.  Harry  McClain  is  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Friend 
of  the  Yanks  column. 


Has  75th  Anniversary 

The  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Gazette 
celebrated  its  7.'5th  anniversary 
with  a  special  edition  recounting 
the  growth  of  the  city.  The  spe¬ 
cial  edition  included  12  news 
pages  and  a  38-page  magazine 
section,  profusely  illustrated. 


Hill,  MacDoncdd 
Back  as  Chiefs 
In  Des  Moines 

Des  Moines,  Jan.  7 — ^Luther  L. 
Hill  and  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
both  lust  discharged  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  have  returned  as 
executives  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Company. 

Hill,  who  recently  served  as 
a  brigadier  general  In  charge  of 
Army  public  relations,  is  being 
named  as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune. 

Forrest  R.  Geneva,  advertising 
manager,  will  continue  to  heaa 
the  several  local  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  and  Charles  J.  Feld- 
mann  will  continue  as  national 
advertising  manager. 

Hill,  also  as  a  idcepresident  of 
the  Cowles  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  will  direct  the  operation 
of  KRNT,  Des  Moines,  and 
of  WNAX,  Sioux  (jity-Yank- 
ton. 

Phil  Hoffman  continues  as 
the  manager  of  KRNT  and 
Robert  Tincher  as  the  man¬ 
ager  of  WNAX. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  recently 
discharged  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  after  long  service  on  Oki¬ 
nawa  and  Hawaii,  has  resumed 
his  former  position  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

J.  S.  Russell,  who  served  as 
acting  managing  editor  during 
the  war,  has  again  become  farm 
editor. 


of  general  odvertising  originoling 
in  We$tern  New  rork  ond 
placed  by  Buffoio  and  Wettem 
New  York  agencle*  in  1944  v 


lelected  the 

BUfFALO  '  »  .  ’ 

Courier-Express 

The  lineage  .wOt  dhtributed 
45.3^0  in  the  dally,’ 

14.0%  in  the  Sunday  editions  . 
of  the  Courier^Expresi 

Those  who  ore  here  on  the  ground 
where  they  con  '^e  and  feel 
the. flow  of  merchandise 
know  thot  in-Buffatd 

■ i  • .  •  ■ 

the  Courier-Express 

Delivers  the  Goods  I 


autMio's  oMiv 

MOSNINO  A  SUSUMV  MBWSfAPtS 
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Crossroads  of  the  great  Oregon  market  area  is 
Portland, a  major  world  port  1 10  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Portland’s  27  miles  of  deep  water  frontage  on  its  Wil¬ 
lamette  river  harbor  meets  the  Columbia  river,  its  lifeline 
to  the  sea. 

Converging  at  this  point  also  are  rail,  air,  highway  and 
river  shipping  facilities,  guided  by  the  Columbia’s  water- 
grade  route  through  Western  mountain  ranges.  The 
1200-mile  stretch  of  the  Columbia  River  basin  forms  a 
natural  pathway  to  world  commerce.  Goods  from  the 
land-locked  states  of  the  interior  meet  at  this  Oregon 
terminus  for  distribution. 

Transcontinental  rail  and  motor  transport  meet  ocean  com¬ 
merce,  supplemented  by  inland  barge  lines  that  ply  trade  up 
and  down  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Columbia, 
saving  v.aluable  freight  rates  for  the  shipper.  Raw  or  manu- 
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factored  goods  arriving  in  this  bu.stling  port  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  any  major  town  in  Oregon  or  Southern  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  same  day. 

During  the  war,  as  the  chief  lend-lease  port  to  Russia, 
Portland  ranked  fourth  among  the  cu.stoms  districts  of  the 
nation  in  the  value  of  exports.  In  pre-war  years,  the  Port  of 
Portland  ranked  second  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  cargo  ton¬ 
nage  of  9,267,000  pounds  and  1 3th  among  the  seaports  of 
the  nation.  Oregon’s  mild  climate  allows  navigable  water  the 
year  around  and  freedom  from  dense  fog. 

"Through  this  arterial  gateway,  the  1,500,000  (>eoplc  com¬ 
prising  the  Oregon  market  are  assured  of  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  commerce  for  their  livelihood  and  the  development 
of  the  region. 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  ALWAYS  LEADS... IN  OREGON  IT'S 

tThe  0re9onian 

The  Great  Newspaper  at  the  West— Portland,  Oregon 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOC'ATES 


A  MIGHTY  'INLAND  SEAPORT’  IS  A 
GATEWAY  TO  AN  EMPIRE’S  COMMERCE 


Clothing  Drive 
Ads  Released 
By  Ad  Council 


Product  Facts  Increase 
In  Ads,  Study  Shows 


ADVERTISmO  U  becoming  to-yew  trends,  the  committee  P 

constantly  more  informative  concludes  that  “it  is  highly  prob- 

and,  on  the  whole,  “contains  able"  the  interest  in  ii^ormative  coiiecnon 

much  more"  factual  matter  about  advertising  will  be  greatly  ac-  ' 

products  than  its  critics  recog-  celerated  dturing  the  reconver- 
nize.  This  is  the  conclusion  sion  and  postwar  periods. 
drawn  by  the  Committee  on  Con-  A  comparimn  of  1928  and  1932- 
sumer  Relations  in  Advertising,  33  as  typical  prosperity  and  de- 

Inc.,  New  York,  from  a  survey  pression  periods,  respectively,  V, 

of  several  thousand  national  ads.  indicates  a  higher  range  of  in- 

The  committee’s  68-page  study,  formation  during  good  times.  n 

“Information  in  Advertising  II,"  Partial  explanations  for  the  dif-  ? 

Just  released,  makes  a  wartime  ference  are:  in  depression  years  J 

comparison  of  the  1942-45  and  less  color  was  used  in  order  to  k 

1917-18  periods.  On  an  "infor-  reduce  expenses;  the  small  num-  ° 

mation  points”  basis,  it  finds  that  ber  of  information  “points”  in  a 

in  the  intervening  years  the  quantitative  measurement  does 

average  number  of  points  per  ad  not  show  the  development  of  ft 

hu  increased  from  6Ji  to  9.1.  these  points  in  detail.  The  con- 
“This  increase  is  probably  due,  cltuion  is  that  while  ads  the  ,  Bowles  is  the 

In  part,  to  a  general  trend,”  depression  contain^  less  >  Douglas  W 

states  the  committee,  “and,  in  Ii?*  staff  m«nber. 

part,  to  toe  much  greater  effort  ^  PmiHimillllll^BBp-^  The  agency  1 

on  toe  part  of  advertisers  during  ^®criTiM  ^  of  sinv  ar<.  newspa 

toe  recent  conflict  to  aid  in  toe  *1“®*  advertising  we  jQj.gj 

ww  effort^  Recognized  a^  are  AD  MAN  DECORATED  the  copy  key 

“toe  growth  of  consumer  educa-  {“„  -  j  you  spare  thal 

tlon  ,  .  .  toe  rapidly  increasing  Ogden  Kniiiin.  who  re-  Display,  rad 

public  concern  about  consumer  *i°  cently  Joined  as  associate  direc-  terials  have  b< 

cooperatives,  toe  headlining  of  £*  Saof  ^  intll  ‘o^  the  Research  and  Marketing 

interest  in  labels”  and  other  de-  ® Vif,?-  Department  oi  the  Abbott  Kimball  HD  Corw  I 

v^opments  which  have  Intensi-  Company,  was  decorated  by  ^ 

'  fled  toe  demand  for  informative  ««««*•  President  Truman  with  the  Legion  Hickory,  N. 

advertising.  Qi,rkorl/v*iiFoo  Rrm  ot  Merit.  The  oword  was  made  «  u' 

4.474  Ads  Studied  OUperlatlVeS  Dan  Major  Kniifin  had  completed 

The  survey  includes  a  study  Asked  in  Ad  Copy  five  years  oi  active  duty.  Major  gij.piajje  to  ui 

of  4.474  advertisements  in  na-  CrNcmwATi,  Jan.  7— A  bulle-  Kniiiin  was  one  oi  the  officers  as-  prggg  3^ 

tional  magazines  and  “a  repr^  tin  urging  cooperation  in  avoid-  signed  to  the  highly  secret  White  jjack  to  Hi 
sentative  number  of  direct  tnail  jng  superlative  and  exaggerated  House  Map  Room,  where  positions  make  editions. 

piecM,  broklets  and  radio  statements  in  advert&ements  oi  Allied  and  enemy  military  _ 

*®*^^**T?’  m  been  sent  by  the  local  Bet-  forces  were  charted.  Prior  to  his 

was  Dr.  WaltCT  Gaw  of  the  ^1-  ter  Business  Bureau  to  2,000  ad-  war  service,  he  was  associated 

lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  vertisers  in  this  area.  The  bulle-  with  Weiss  and  Geller,  and 

memTOr  of  the  committee  s  re-  tin  is  aimed  at  such  statements  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co. 

search  staff.  as  “the  largest,”  “the  oldest,” 

Newspaper  advertising  was  “lowest  pric^,”  “finest”  store  in 
not  studied.  Dr.  Gaw  told  Editor  the  Middle  West.  It  says: 

&  Publisher,  because  the  bulk  of  'The  public  feels  that  the  large 
it  is  of  retail  character.  National  majority  of  advertising  is  truth- 

ads  in  newspapers  duplicate  ful,  otherwise  the  tremendous 

magazine  ads  in  content,  and  the  pulling  power  of  advertising 

majority  of  criticism  has  been  would  not  be  what  it  is.  Why 

levelled  against  magazine  ad-  any  advertiser  would  want  to 

vertising.  detract  from  the  fullest  appre- 

Dr.  Gaw  has  in  progress  a  fur-  elation  by  the  public  of  that 

toer  study  which  will  include  reputation  is  beyond  compre- 

newspaper  advertising  and  will  hension.  The  mere  possibility 

evaluate  ad  information  quali-  that  people  might  become  con- 

tatively  rather  than  quantita-  fused,  dubious,  apathetic  or  dis- 

tively  as  the  present  study  does,  gusted  with  an  advertising  prac- 

The  present  study,  started  in  tice  such  as  use  of  the  superla- 

1944  and  completed  in  1945,  sup-  tive  and  exaggerated  claims 

plements  a  preliminary  survey  should  be  important  enough  to 

made  in  1941,  “Information  in  advertisers  to  agree  voluntarily 

Advertising.”  The  pattern  is  the  not  to  use  them  in  copy.” 
same,  says  the  committee,  but  ■ 

toe  1945  study  is  more  compre-  More  FactS  Urged 

Products  covered  include  In  Retail  Ads 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Descriptive  facts  rather  than 
cosmetics,  mechanical  refrigera-  thg  pre-war  “general  and  banal” 
tors,  packaged  cereals,  shoes,  phrases  will  be  stressed  in  fu- 
men’s  shirts,  etc.  ture  retail  advertising,  accord- 

“Descriptions  of  specifications  ing  to  an  article  in  the  January 

and  construction  details  ap-  issue  of  Pepper  ell  News  Sheet, 

peared  a  surprisingly  large  num-  published  by  Pepperell  Manu- 

ber  of  times,”  the  report  states,  facturing  Co. 

“General  claims  regarding  per-  Applying  the  idea  to  the  sheet 
formance  characteristios  also  ap-  business,  Pepperell  tells  its 

peared  with  considerable  fre-  dealers  to  emphasize  quality  in- 

quency.  A  large  proportion  of  stead  of  merely  price,  “If  a  re¬ 
toe  advertisements  told  where  tail  advertisement  is  to  have  the 

toe  product  could  be  obtained  force  it  should.”  Ads  should 


Camera  Work  Clicks 

The  work  of  two  Los  Angeles 
Times  staff  men  was  accepted 
for  display  in  the  29th  annual 
International  Salon  of  the  Cam¬ 
era  Pictorialists  of  Los  Angeles. 
A  special  display  of  professional 
size  Kodachrome  tranparencies, 
made  by  Automotive  Editor 
Lynn  Rogers,  will  be  featured 
at  the  salon.  A  camera  study  of 
Zedra  Conde,  film  actress,  was 
entered  by  William  Pairson  of 
the  copy  desk. 


if  Los  Angeles 


Flying  us  che  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  places  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  .  .  fast,  tiKxiern 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
testriaions.  Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 


Ohio’s  LarqesI  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 


Publishers,  Inc. 

Sefery  frietiaf  Specialists 
2621  W.  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Calif. 
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THRILLS 

BUILD 

BIG  PROFITS 


Inc.,  Wurld  ritfbta  reaTyJ 


I  ROM  roller  coasters  and  rodeos  to  ray  gnns  and  rocket  ships  is  a  big 
jnmp,  but  the  basic  appeal  is  the  same.  It's  the  chill  of  danger  ...  the  thrill 
of  high  adventure  that  packs  in  customers  by  the  million.  The  thrill  business 
runs  in  the  billion  dollar  bracket  every  year,  but  no  other  character  in  the 
field  can  match  “Flash  Cordon”  for  popularity. 

“Flash”  zooms  into  more  than  6,500,000  homes  every  week  through  the 
entertaining  pages  of  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly.  To  20,000,000  “Flash  Gordon” 
fans,  there’s  nobody  like  him  for  real,  hair-raising  thrills.  His  atom  bombs 
and  rockets  propel  many  a  successful  advertiser  in  The  Comic  Weekly  right 
into  the  family  circle  of  America’s  richest  and  most  concentrated  markets. 


WHY  YOUR  ADS  DO  BETTER 


IN  THE  COMIC  WEEKLY  I 


More  Readers  at  Less  Cost 

Puck  delivers  572  adult  readers  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  invested.  Its  tremendous  "youth  reader- 
ship"  is  plus  value.  These  572  readers  com¬ 
pare  with  251  adult  readers  delivered  for 
each  dollar  invested  in  half  page  or  larger 
space  by  3  leading  national  weeklies.  These 
figures  are  based  on  studies  by  the  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch  organization. 

"‘Preferred"  PesMon  for  Every  Ad 

The  number  of  ads  in  each  issue  it  limited 
. . .  only  one  to  a  page.  Thus  every  ad  is  spot¬ 
lighted  and  gets  undivided  attention  from 
Puck's  more  than  &,500,000  families. 


The  Only  National  Comic  Weekly 

The  famous  all-star  cast  of  the  only  national  comic  weekly  makes  it  an 
entertainment  must  for  the  whole  family.  Distributed  through  15  great 
Sunday  newspapers.  The  Comic  Weekly  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind, 
with  the  thrilling  adventures  of  “Prince  Valiant,”  “The  Phantom,”  and 
“The  Lone  Ranger”;  the  love  interest  of  “Tillie  the  ToUer”  and  “Blondie”; 
the  laughs  of  “Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  “The  Little  King,”  “Donald  Duck,”  “Snuffy 
Smith,”  “The  Katzenjammer  Kids,”  and  “Tippie”;  the  tearful  experiences 
of  “Little  Annie  Rooney.” 

If  a  manufacturer  has  a  good  product  to  sell,  here’s  how  more  sales  can  he 
made  ...  to  “the  millions”. . .  in  the  more  than  6,500,000  homes  from  coast  to 
coast  where  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  is  read.  It  is  the  same  successful  selling 
formula  which  for  more  than  15  years  has  heen  used  hy  leading  companies. 
When  advertisements  are  placed  next  to  the  life  and  color  of  these  famous 
comic  features,  they  get  the  same  kind  of  close,  attentive  readership. 

The  Comic  Weekly  stars  are  available  to  go  to  work  as  a  sales  force  for 
companies  who  associate  their  advertising  with  the  tremendous  entertainment 
power  of  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly. 


60%  Key  Market  Coverage 

Puck  alone,  through  !tt  tremendous  circula¬ 
tion,  provides  up  to  90%  coverage  in  tOi 
cities  of  more  than  10,000  population.  In  these 
cities  more  than  60%  of  all  Key  City  retail 
busineu  is  done. 


Puck's  Ctory  Is  Its  Best  Salesman 

For  those  executives  who  ore  planning  maior 
notional  advertising  campaigns,  the  staff  of 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  has  analyzed  the  ex¬ 
panded  post  war  markets,  new  competition, 
the  field  of  comics  and  the  productive  power 
of  this  publication.  To  arronge  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  up-to-the-minute  sales  facts 
write  to  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly. 


THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 


059  IIGHTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y.s  HEARST  BUILDING,  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 
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IBM  ANNOUNCES 


the  1946  Electromatic  Typewriter, 
which  produces  letters  of  distin¬ 
guished  appearance,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  physical  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

It  is  now  on  display  in  IBM 
offices  in  all  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country.  We  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  full 
information  upon  request. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
World  Headquarters  Buildings  New  York  22,  N.  T. 

j  TYPEWRITER 
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SYNDICATES 

Syndicates  Doubt 
Feature  Sale  for  Ads 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THE  TECHNIQUE  of  using  a 

column  or  a  comic  strip  with¬ 
out  a  selling  message  as  a  draw¬ 
ing  card  in  advertising — as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  LaGuardia-^chs 
Quality  Furniture  Store  tieup 
(E&P,  Jan.  5,  p.  11)  doesn’t  sug¬ 
gest  a  new  and  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice  to  newspaper  syndicates. 

The  possibility  that  a  syndi¬ 
cate  could  sell  the  features  in 
original  or  revised  form  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  has,  of  course,  been  a 
matter  of  occasional  discussion 
for  years.  A  sizeable  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
advertising  agency  some  years 
ago  considered  the  proposition. 

An  E  4t  P  check  of  syndicate 
executives  in  New  York  City 
turned  up  an  invariably  nega¬ 
tive  reaction  frequently  sum¬ 
marized  : 

Newspaper  Business 

“We’re  in  the  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate  business;  we  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  to  advertisers." 

NEA  Service,  of  course,  is  not 
especially  concerned  with  the 
problem,  as  the  syndicate  sells 
only  by  the  bundle  or  budget 
<  daily). 

For  others,  however,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  existed  that  they  might 
•some  day  change  their  minds 
about  selling  established  fea¬ 
tures  for  advertising  use,  de¬ 
velop  a  trade  in  features  not 
originally  syndicated  to  news- 
oapers  for  advertising  use — or 
ind  other  agencies  buying  top 
features  away  from  the  syndi- 
'ates  to  sell  to  the  high-paying 
advertisers  who  sponsor  top  ra¬ 
dio  shows. 

None  of  them  really  expect 
any  of  these  possibilities,  how- 
‘iver,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

“Syndicates  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  lend  their  top  tal¬ 
ent  to  such  a  purpose,”  declared 
Harry  B.  Baker,  ^itor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndi¬ 
cate.  “A  syndicate  feature 
should  be  good  for  10  years, 
but  where  would  a  syndicate  be 
if  an  advertiser  ended  his  cam¬ 
paign  after  three  months." 

Separate  syndication  of  dif¬ 
ferent  features  to  newspapers 
and  advertisers  might  make  a 
■separate  syndicate  operation,  he 
added,  but  felt  that  handling 
advertising  features  would  call 
for  a  different  sort  of  set  up 
and  be  impractical  for  syndi¬ 
cates. 

Arthur  Crawford,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  felt,  as  did  others, 
♦hat  selling  a  feature  in  one 
town  for  editorial  use.  in  another 
♦or  advertising,  would  cheapen 
the  feature. 

“We  have  no  plans  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,”  said  Charles 
E.  Honce,  manager  of  AP  News- 
features. 

Mentioning  that  advertisers 
had  tried  in  vain  to  buy  the  use 
of  the  Will  Rogers  column, 
Charles  V.  McAdam,  president 
of  McNaught  said  that  syndica¬ 


tion  of  features  to  advertisers 
couldn’t  work  unless  newspaper 
and  advertising  features  were 
kept  exclusive  to  their  media, 
but  added:  “It  will  never  come 
to  pass,  because  the  advertiser 
doesn’t  want  to  have  a  feature 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
product  .  .  .  can’t  pay  to  present 
both  the  column  or  feature  and 
the  message  to  the  readers.” 

“We  have  ‘Joe  Palooka’  seven 
times  a  week,”  he  illustrated. 
“How  often  would  the  advertis¬ 
er  have  ‘Joe  Palooka’?  The 
readers  want  it  every  day.  No 
advertiser  would  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  that  kind  of  money  all  over 
the  country.” 

Greene  Opposed 

Noting  that  King  Features 
sews  up  its  talent  when  possible 
in  a  contract  that  prevents  even 
specially  prepared  use  of  the 
characters  or  content  in  adver¬ 
tising,  Ward  Greene,  editor  and 
manager,  called  attention  to  the 
KFS  special  department  which 
furnishes  comic  art  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  but  added,  “I  am  opposed 
to  editorial  features  in  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  technique  had  been  used 
rather  unobjectionably,  Robert 
Hall,  of  the  New  York  Post 
Syndicate,  pointed  out,  in  a 
series  of  “public  service”  mes¬ 
sages  by  Winchell,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Sam  Grafton,  etc., 
sponsored  by  the  Latex  Corp. 
with  only  its  signature  line  at 
the  bottom.  These  ads.  he  felt, 
however,  did  not  aflFect  the 
proposition  that  sponsorship  of 
columnists  would  menace  free 
editorial  expression  and  that 
doubling  of  features  as  ads 
would  make  newspaper  features 
also  act  as  advertising  messages. 
“If  we  go  Into  that  we’re  going 
to  be  subsidized  organs,”  he  sum¬ 
marized. 

Other  Objections  Noted 

If  newspapers  got  feafiire.« 
from  advertisers  instead  of  se¬ 
lecting  them  to  please  readers, 
papers  might  lose  circulation  ap¬ 
peal  to  gain  linage,  Larry  Rut- 
man,  acting  manager  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  felt.  The 
readers,  he  believed,  would  feel 
differently  about  a  newspaper 
which  got  paid  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  it  formerly  offered  as  a 
service,  and  if  they  were  edu¬ 
cated  to  finding  their  features 
in  ads  would  be  thoroughly  an¬ 
noyed  when  the  ad  scheduled 
ended.  The  newspaper  would  be 
losing  editorial  control  for  a 
dubious  advertising  gain. 

Other  objections  ranged 
against  use  of  features  in  adver¬ 
tising,  noted  the  difficulty  of 
finding  features  that  advertisers 
would  readily  buy  but  which 
had  not  already  been  sold  ex¬ 
clusively  to  newspapers  in  many 
cities,  the  certainty  of  editorial 
opposition  to  use  of  newspaper- 
developed  features  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  fairness  to  clients,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  feature  continuity. 


New  Colored  Pages 

THE  LIKELY  trend  toward 

bringing  war-reduced  colored 
comic  sections  up  to  prewar  size 
by  adding  new  features  instead 
of  restoring  prewar  size  is  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American  tabloid  Satur¬ 
day  Home  section.  Feb.  2  this 
comic  section  adds  four  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  King  Features  is  pro¬ 
viding  them:  “Just  the  Type”  by 
Bob  Dunn;  “Herkimer  Fuddle,” 
Eric  Ericson’s  first  comic,  which 
wili  also  be  syndicated  daily  as 
a  strip;  and  new  weekend  col¬ 
ored  versions  of  the  daily  gag 
panels,  “Hubert”  by  Dick  Wing- 
ert  and  “Mr.  Breger”  by  Dave 
Breger. 

“Just  the  Type”  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  dealing  with  varied — and 
familiar — sorts  of  people,  like 
the  hearty  handshaker,  the  fishy 
handshaker,  the  cooing  mother, 
the  public  disciplinarian,  etc.  Its 
creator.  Bob  Dunn,  has  been  one 
of  the  versatile  mainstays  of  the 
KFS  art  department  since  1933, 
has  worked  with  such  artists  as 
Milt  Gross,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  artists 
among  his  comic  colleagues.  One 
comic  artist  who  never  aspired 
to  serious  art,  he  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  his  most  serious  task  to 
date,  illustration  of  a  book  on 
magic,  which  is  right  down  his 
hobby  alley.  Other  cartoon 
books  he  produced  were  “One 
Day  in  the  Army,”  based  on 
experiences  with  his  draft  board, 
and  “I’m  Going  to  Have  a  Baby,” 
a  popular  gift  for  “expectants.” 

Ericson’s  venture  into  the 
comic  strip  field  tops  an  11-year 
career  as  a  free  lance  panel 


artist  making  magazine  readers 
laugh,  a  career  in  which  he  has 
succeeded  well  enough  for  news¬ 
paper  reprinting.  He  also  fath¬ 
er^  an  American  magazine  fea¬ 
ture,  “Why  Don’t  They?” 

“Herkimer  Fuddle”  will  be  a 
gag  strip  built  around  a  mousy 
little  character. 

Personals  and  Notes 
GEORGE  FARRON,  head  of  the 

shipping  department,  McClure, 
this  week  observed  his  40th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  syndicate,  at 
an  office  party.  .  .  .  Tom  Wolf. 
NEA-Acme  European  manager, 
has  just  been  married  to  Peggy 
Riley,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  for¬ 
mer  Red  Cross  radio  chief  in 
Paris,  formerly  associated  with 
Benton  and  Bowles  in  New  York. 

.  .  .  The  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  issuing  its  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop  column  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  .  .  .  Rosellen  Callahan, 
assistant  editor  of  _  NEA’s 
woman’s  page,  has  resigned  to 
join  United  Artists  and  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Katherine  Sherwood. 

Harlow  M.  Church,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  NEA-Acme  far  eastern 
manager,  has  arrived  in  Tokyo 
and  in  his  first  dispatch  recom¬ 
mends  the  Jap  bond-lottery  sys¬ 
tem.  Seems  everyone  makes 
money,  even  GIs.  .  .  .  And  at 
home  the  syndicates’  officials 
entertained  Thomas  R.  Curran, 
U.P.  general  manager  in  South 
America,  at  the  Lotus  Club.  .  .  . 
United  Feature’s  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt.  in  London  as  a  delegate  to 
the  UNO,  is  seizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  describe  human  inter¬ 
est  in  England  for  her  column. 


No  Terminal  Leave  for  .  .  . 


In  peace  as  in  war  Navy 
Bob  Steele  continues  to 
find  exciting,  thrilling 
adventure  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  where  Bob 
helped  beat  the  Japs  .  .  . 
Romance  now  enters  the 
life  of  Commander  Wilson 
Starbuck's  famous  Sunday 
Comic  .  .  .  NAVY  BOB 
STEELE;  more  popular 
than  ever. 


Samples  of  the  new  peacetime  series  in  half  or  third  pog^ 
Sunday  4’Color  comics  will  be  sent  on  request. 

McCLURE 

America's  FIRST 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
75  WEST  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  6.  N.  Y. 
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Distracted  by  duplication? 
Distracted  by  duplication? 

Whether  you’re  courting  a  gal — or  the  rich  Boston  consumer  market — play  it 
wise,  avoid  wasting  your  money  on  duplication.  Buy  space  in  Boston’s  only 
ALL-DAY  newspaper  —  the  Boston  Globe. 

All  comics,  editorials,  cartoons,  features  appear  in  both  the  A.M.  and  P.M.  Globe. 
Result:  Top  morning  coverage 
Top  evening  coverage 
Practically  NO  duplication! 

The  Boston  Olobe 

BOSTON’S  ONLY  ALL-DAY  NEWSP;APER 

e 
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Cries  for  Newsprint  |“"s,S 

T  T  — - 3  Al*  A  Boston,  Jan.  10 — Martin  Sheri* 

JLI  V6r  y  C  dan,  Boston  Globe  war  corre* 

^  spondent,  has  received  a  citation 

EUROPE  is  crying  for  news-  now  available  to  French  news-  Adnilral  Chester  W. 

orint  ■  ^  *  papers.  Before  the  war  the  Nimitz  for  a  series  of  articles  on 

With  newspapers  booming  on  monthly  newsprint  consumption  ® 
the  Continent  and  the  reading  by  French  newspapers  ranged  phasizi^  the  cooperation  and 
public  eager  for  unrestricted  from  32.000  to  35.000  tons.  Those  dependency  that  exist  between 
news  after* the  wartime  flood  of  needs  remain  approximately  the  ^^e  variou^ir  forces  and  su^ 
propaganda,  the  newsprint  mar-  same  today.  But  the  Newsprint  Ha®** 

ket  will  be  bigger  than  ever,  ac-  Committee — an  unofficial  body —  ^®r^dan  while  he  was 
cording  to  all  indications.  is  able  to  dole  out  only  about 

The  supplies  from  Scandlna-  9.500  to  10.000  tons  monthly.  ^rst  war  patrol  last  spring, 
▼la  and  Canada— Europe's  two  “France’s  chief  sources  are  proved  to  be  a  material  morale 
bigert  sourc^s-are  IhSited  by  Sweden.  Norway,  Finland  and  booster  to  submarine  personnel. 

manufacture,  transport  and  ex-  Canada.  The  Scandinavian  the  citation  stated. _ 

change  difficulties.  countries  are  unable  to  satisfy 

Following  are  reports  to  Edi-  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

JK..  Foma  Sales  Group 

Important  points  in  Britain  and  Formation  of  the  St.  Regis 

the  United  States,  whose  own 


the  Empire.  Ireland  and  Europe: 
Charles  T.  Hallinan.  in  Lon- 


^  .  o^n  Formation  of  the  St.  Regis 

are^  clamoring  for  ®“*®®  Corporation  as  a  wholly 
■In?  owned_  subsidiary  of  the  St. 


don.  says:  “Fleet  Street  takes  JB®  .  Regis  Paper  Company  to  handle 

the  view  that  publishers  are  not  in  n«r  sales  of  all  products  manufac- 

unaware  that  bacon  and  eggs  "®®^*  **'®  "®®‘^  tured  by  all  divisions  of  the 

have  greater  immediate  appeal  company  and  its  U.  S.  sub- 

to  the  British  public  and  govern-  Canada  Supplies  Egypt  sidiaries  including  Taggart  Cor- 
ment  than  larger  newspapers.  From  Cairo,  Smyr  D.  Souki  poratlon  and  Watab  Paper  Com- 
But  a  beginning  in  enlargement  reports:  “During  the  entire  war,  pany,  was  announced  as  effec- 
has  to  be  made  and  the  public  newspaners  in  Egypt  have  been  tlve  Jan.  2  by  Roy  K.  Ferguson, 
must  be  familiarized  with  the  using  Canadian  newsprint,  president  of  both  St.  Regis  Pa¬ 


using  Canadian  newsprint,  president  of  both  St.  Regis  Pa- 
Idea  that  eventually  larger  Im-  Egypt’s  wartime  quota  was  flxed  per  Company  and  its  new  sales 
ports  of  newsprint  must  be  con-  by  the  Middle  East  Supply  subsidiary. 

ceded,  if  the  public  ever  is  to  be  Council,  and  was  distributed  by  Citing  the  move  as  a  means 
allowed  to  read  the  newspaper  a  pool  of  importers  under  the  of  enabling  the  company  to  In- 
of  its  choice.  Not  sixteen-page,  snoervision  of  the  Egyptian  crease  its  sales  service  to  cus- 
but  more  copies  of  six-  or  eight-  Ministry  of  Supply.  On  Jan-  tomers,  Mr.  Ferguson  stated 
page  papers  is  what  Fleet  Street  uary  1  government  control  of  that  the  personnel  and  operat- 
talks  about.  Canadian  mills  ended  and  those  Ing  method  of  the  parent  com- 


Minlstry  of  Supply.  On  Jan-  tomers,  Mr.  Ferguson  stated 
uary  1  government  control  of  that  the  personnel  and  operat- 
Canadian  mills  ended  and  those  Ing  method  of  the  parent  com- 
mills  have  slgnifled  their  inten-  pany’s  business  remains  un- 


CirculatioB  Battle  Ahead  mills  have  slgnifled  their  Inten-  pany  s  ousiness  remains  un- 
netinnni  tlon  of  suDolying  Only  their  old  changed. 
BevSaTO^rr^TOrt^^lTrTad^  clients.  Therefore  the  Middle  An  products  manufactured  by 
rSww  blt^  fSr  cl^^lation  •»  "oo"  ®»  Powible,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  and  its 

♦K-  look  again  to  Scandinavian  pro-  U.  S.  subsidiaries  and  all  prod¬ 

ucts  purchased  from  other  man- 


They  are  the  ones  whose  news 

and  editorial  columns  have  done  ““S’:',?"’  ■ 


mort  to  to  1  ^nle  of  toe  J®*'"  Hlavacek.  in  Bombay,  ufacturers  for  re-sale  to  custom- 
n.rt^*w*nrint  Im^rta  Dlav  in  reports:  “Indian  stocks  of  news-  ers  will  be  sold  and  invoiced 
ISnluh  TifS  *  imports  play  in  through  the  new  sales  organlza- 

"At  present.  Britain’s  newspa- 
pers  absorb  about  5,000  tons  of  f^® 

S^aT  a^e^^Tnd'i^i^vUin^^^  ®"®  city  toip^?ter.  *  Reader  Writes  Obit 

Kvl  a^ut  sfx  monto’S^Jeserves  Wn^nlarS”  ito  h  ’  /f."' 

on  hand  ready  have  been  placed  with  she  had  only  a  short  time  to  live, 

“Although  talk  stresses  six-  »“PPlies  can  a  Union  City  woman  wrote  her 

and  eiffht^aee  naners  as  the  P®  e*P«cted  before  the  end  of  own  obituary,  addressing  it  to 
dSiderStum  of  prob^ly  the  ma-  JJJ*’  “’® 

Jority  of  national  dallies,  various  g  ®.,Hir  ^u,„w*‘T.®"  *’12*  evening  dail^y.  and  leaving  blank 

^de  unions  in  the  newspaper  "P®,®®*'  the  text  for  toe  time 

flald  ara  callinff  for  ifl-nave  i"®  “"i^  Scandinavian  and  place  of  her  death.  It  was 

papers,  so  that  *work  can^  be  ^5®  ^*'® 

found  for  3.000  newspaper  work-  f?'®  <i®atb.  the  spaces 

ers  now  returning  from  the  aei-  '’''®'’®  fill®d  in.  and  the  obit  was 

vices.  It  is  assumed  the  unions  printed  verbatim, 

have  considerable  influence  with  2^******’,  .  .  , 

to*  T  ahnr  Onvernment  ”  However,  the  main  obstacle  ^ 

the  Labor  C^yemment.  importing  newsprint  is  the 

From  Dubllm  J.  C.  McDon-  Question  of  currency  exchange,  f 
nell_ reports:  Though  there  has  imports  of  any  kind  from  hard 


been  some  easing  up  in  toe 
newsprint  supply  in  Eire,  gov¬ 
ernment  control  is  still  being  ex¬ 
ercised  over  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 


currency  areas  such  as  Sweden 
are  almost  Impossible.” 

From  Capetown,  William  Alli¬ 
son  Forrest  reports:  “South 
African  war-starved  newspapers 


“Recently,  because  of  greater  have  swallowed  increased  ration 
supplies,  however,  the  govern-  newsprint  fed  to  them  since  gov- 
ment  has  allowed  a  larger  ration  emment  control  suspended  early 
of  newsprint  to  dailies  which  in  December  and  are  hungry 
are  now  running  eight-page  pa-  for  more.” 


of  newsprint  to  dailies  which 
are  now  running  eight-page  pa¬ 
pers  as  against  those  of  four 
pages  published  throughout  the 
war.  Even  with  this  added  sup¬ 
ply,  toe  ration  is  only  30%  of 


Josh  Eppinger  Returns 

Josh  Eppinger,  former  San 


prewar  newsprint  consumption.  Francisco  Examiner  city  editor 
Newspapers,  prior  to  1939.  ran  who  this  week  return^  from 


14  and  16  pages.” 


Army  service  as  a  major,  has 


Gabriel  Courtial  wires  from  been  named  executive  city  edi- 
Parls:  “Only  about  27%  of  their  tor.  Edward  W.  McQuade  re¬ 
prewar  monthly  requirements  is  mains  Examiner  city  editor. 


Surveys 

Resdenhip  •  LeesI  Storsi  * 
N«tIon«l  Brands 

jlsk  thf 

Johnstown  (Pn.)  Tribun*. 
Democrat 

Write  far  deuiU  and  olhar 
Nrwf papers  served. 

RICHARD  FOSTER 

Safa*  Ammlyat 

Tarndiial  Sldg.,  Sochastar,  N.  T. 
Market  Surveys  a  Produet 
Surreys  *  Sales  Research 


BDITOt 


OHIO’S 

Most  Complete 

NEWSPAPER 


AKRON  BEACOWjOORNAL  ^ 
Buciiwler  Elected  Preeldcel  By  li.  K.  V. 

Ford  Raise  Offer  Rejected 


COMPLETE  IN  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

Serving  its  readers  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  PraM,  Uttiiad  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice,  Iniarnational  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  U.  P.  Wiraphoio,  Acme 
Telephotos  and  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Alliance.  Add  to  this  list 
a  host  of  prominent  national 
and  local  writers  and  you  have 
Ohio's  most  complete  NEWS 
paper. 

COMPLETE  IN  MARKET 
COVERAGE 

117,526  occupied  dwelling 
units  make  up  the  Akron  Mar- 
kat.  The  daily  circulation  of 
the  Beacon  Journal  in  the  Ak- 
ron  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones  is  117,785.  You  can’t 
beat  that  kind  of  market  cov¬ 
erage. 


OMo’a  mott  complete 
newtpaper,  being  m 
complete  advertising 
buy  in  the  Akron  mar¬ 
ket. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publiiher 

Represented  by: 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLET 

New  York,  FhUadelphIa,  Chleac*. 
Cleveland,  Los  Ancelee,  Atlnals 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 


louring  1944-4S,  Union  Pacific  paid  tribute  to  American 
industry  on  its  radio  program  ^^Your  America”,  broadcast 
each  week  over  a  nation-wide  network.  Representatives  of  70 
major  industries  were  given  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
dramatic  story  of  their  respective  industry’s  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

For  example,  ou  one  program  our  guest  speaker, 

W.  G.  Chandler  of  New  York  City,  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

Union  Pacific — along  with  other  railroads — was  then  engaged 
in  moving  vital  wartime  materials.  Your  industry  and  the 
nation  generally  knows  what  a  tremendous  task  that  was  and 
how  efficiently  it  was  accomplished. 

Today,  Union  Pacific  is  prepared  to  continue  its  assistance 
to  your  industry  by  speeding  the  distribution  of  peacetime 
commodities.  Equipment,  facilities  and  personnel  are  geared 
to  provide  unexcelled  service. 

A  staff  of  trained  traffic  men  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  cooperate  with  you. 

For  fast,  dependable  service  .... 


Union  Faeifie  u/ill,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  furwtish  inforntotion 


Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Omaha,  Rcbrarka. 


Indianapolis  Times 


Names  Col. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  Ind.,  Jan.  7— 
New  appointments  in  the  edi* 
torial  department  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  Indianapolis 


HooTor  Faux 


Times,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  were  announced  this 
week. 

Col.  Donald  D.  Hoover,  who 
recently  returned  from  service 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  will  become  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editor  Jan.  14,  Walter 
Leckrone,  editor  of  the  Times, 
announced. 

Fought  Abroad 

Col.  Hoover,  a  veteran  Indi¬ 
anapolis  newspaperman,  will  be 
In  charge  of  the  editorial  page 
and  also  will  write  on  veterans, 
military  and  international 
affairs. 

Col.  Hoover's  34-month  war 
record  includes  four  battle  stars 
from  the  European  theater  and 
three  from  the  Pacific-Asiatic 
theater.  He  holds  the  army's 
Legion  of  Merit,  awarded  be¬ 
cause  “through  his  extensive 
professional  knowledge  and  un¬ 
remitting  devotion  to  duty.  Col. 
Hoover  made  a  noteworthy  con¬ 
tribution  to  intelligence  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
in  the  occupation  of  Japan,”  and 
because  ”he  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  initiating  and  operat¬ 
ing  measures  to  free  the  Japa¬ 
nese  press”  during  his  assign¬ 
ment  by  Gen.  MacArthur  to 
destroy  the  Japanese  propaganda 
machine. 

Did  High  School  Work 

Acting  for  Gen.  MacArthur,  he 
exercis^  complete  censorship 
control  over  the  entire  Japanese 
press,  radio  and  motion  picture 
industry  during  the  early  days 
of  American  occupation. 

He  also  was  given  a  British 
decoration  as  an  Honorary  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
by  Field  Marshal  Sir  H.  R.  Alex¬ 
ander  for  “exceptional  efficiency 
and  keenness"  as  commander  of 
a  forward  intelligence  echelon 
in  the  Sicilian  campaign. 

Col.  Hoover  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  Manual  Training 
high  school  correspondent  for 
the  Indiana  Daily  Times,  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  Times. 

He  became  a  member  of  the 
Times  editorial  staff  in  1921, 
wrote  politics,  and  later  was  on 
die  Washington  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  For  eight  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  News  staff,  eventually  serv¬ 
ing  as  asjistant  city  editor. 


Hoover 

Before  the  war  he  had,  for 
several  years,  been  an  account 
executive  with  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
firm,  residing  in  Hammond,  Ind. 

As  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  he  drafted  and  helped 
win  enactment  of  Indiana's  stat¬ 
ute  providing  for  a  change  of 
judge  in  cases  involving  indirect 
contempt  of  court.  The  Indiana 
law  is  considered  one  of  the 
model  “freedom  of  the  press” 
statutes  of  this  country,  and  was 
the  first  bill  of  this  kind  en¬ 
acted. 

He  has  been  associate  editor 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  The  Quill 
since  1929.  With  Mrs.  Hoover, 
formerly  society  editor  of  the 
Times,  he  is  the  author  of  a 
standard  college  textbook  on 
journalism. 

Faux  Named 

Appointment  of  Russeli  B. 
Faux  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Times  was  announc^  by 
Henry  W.  Manz,  Times  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Faux,  who  was  promoted 
from  city  circulation  manager, 
has  been  with  the  Times  for 
nearly  10  years  and  with  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  for  25 
years. 

Before  coming  to  Indianapolis 
he  was  with  the  Akron  Times- 
Press  as  country  circulation 
manager.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
was  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Faux  succeeds  James  G. 
Allio. 


Portraits  Presented 

Large  portraits  of  Charles  A. 
Webb,  president,  and  Don  S. 
Elias,  vice-president,  Ashville 
( N.  C. )  Citizen-Times  Company, 
have  been  presented  for  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  Citizen-Times  build¬ 
ing  as  a  gift  of  employes  of  the 
newspapers.  Two  hundred  em¬ 
ployes  attended  presentation 
ceremonies  with  L.  Roy  Philips, 
advertising  manager,  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Mr.  Elias  is  also 
executive  director  of  the 
new  papers’  radio  station 
WWNC. 


And  iVotr  •  •  • 

MARYLAND'S  OWN 
MAGAZINE 

Distributed  with  the 

SUNDAY  SUN 

Th«  Best  Buy  in  Baltimore 


Ku  Klux  Klan  Again 

Wichita.  Kan.,  Jan.  7 — The 
Wichita  Beacon  has  ofiersd 
more  than  $2,000  in  rewards 
ior  lists  of  names  of  Ku  Klux 
Klon  members  in  this  city.  The 
paper  acted  on  an  air  tip 
from  Walter  Winchell,  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  columnist. 


Detroit  News  Expands 
Promotion  Department 

Detroit,  Jan.  7 — Jacob  Albert 
manager  of  promotion  for  the 
Detroit  News,  announces  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  department  and 
the  addition  of  two  members  to 
his  staff.  The  department  is  to 
be  known  in  the  future  as  the 
Promotion  and  Research  De¬ 
partment. 

The  new  members  are  Dr. 
Aibert  Moellmann,  who  will  be 
market  analyst  in  charge  of 
market  research,  and  Aubrey  N. 
(Jerry)  Powell,  who  has  joined 
the  promotion  production  staff. 

Dr.  Moellmann  comes  to  the 
News  from  Toronto,  where  he 
held  a  similar  position  with 
Maclean's  Magazine  and  Chate¬ 
laine.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
at  Ottawa  as  statistician  in  the 
Census  Branch. 

Powell  recently  returned  to 
the  News  from  the  Army,  in 
which  he  served  for  32  months. 
Before  his  service  he  was  in 
charge  of  art  production  for  the 
News  rotogravure  section. 


Throngs  Pack 
L  A.  Times' 
Sports  Dinner 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  7 — More 
than  1,100  sports  fans  packed 
Los  Angeles’  Biltmore  Bowl  Dec. 
27  to  witness  presentation  of 
silver  medallions  to  outstanding 
athletes  of  1945  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times’  third  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Sports  Award  Dinner. 

Hundreds  came  after  the  SRO 
sign  was  up,  paid  their  $10  “per 
plate,”  knowing  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any  dinner! 

Bob  Hope,  Jerry  Colonna  and 
Frances  Langford  assisted  in  the 
program  which  was  MC-ed  by 
Braven  Dyer,  acting  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Jimmy  Grier  and  his  or¬ 
chestra  provided  the  music  and 
several  radio  and  screen  per¬ 
sonalities  contributed  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Entire  proceeds  of  the  event 
went  to  Times  Charities,  Inc., 
which  is  currently  sponsoring  a 
boys’  club  program  throughout 
Los  Angeles  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  program  was  nationally 
broadcast  over  the  Mutual  net¬ 
work. 

■ 

Fund  Nearly  Doubled 

Akron,  O.,  Jan.  7 — ^Akron’s 
fund  for  Gifts  for  Wounded 
Yanks,  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  and  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  this  year  hit 
more  than  $7,100.  Last  year’s 
fund  reached  only  $4,641. 


civE  IN  THE  WORLD 
best  known  city  of  its  size  in 

he  lives  outside 
he  city  limits  ...  but  does 
,er  daily  shopping 
n  downtown  Battle  Creek. 

wROM  anywhere 

F  within  City  Zone 
Battle  Greek 
<>  matter  of  minutes 

?o«t  to  the  big  down¬ 
town  stores.  Ten  or 
flrteen  minutes  at 
mwt  Going  down¬ 
town  Is  an  easy  dally 
habit  for  women  who 
in  the  city’s  pros¬ 
perous  suburbs.  City 
Zone  population 
(ABC);  67,953. 

increased  Sales 

Thousands  of 
come  to  Battle  CreeKB 
permanent  army 
P‘^'„®money  in  I'oiiai 

“buying  by 

swells  retail 


stores 

visitors 


visitors  swells  ‘j-- 
sales  considerably. 


^  .  allen-klapp  company 

Reprcsentatires:  ALLltiy 
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105  year  old 


BROOKLYN  EACH 


finds  GAS  saves  7A%  in  fuel  costs 


speeds  operations  20% 


in  stereotype  room 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  105  years  old  this 
year  and  numbering  such  famous  men 
as  Walt  Whitman  in  its  long  line 
of  editors,  is  thoroughly  modem  in 
its  choice  of  fuel  and  equipment  for 
stereotype  operations.  Recently  The 
Eagle  switched  from  another  source 
of  heat  to  Gas  with  excellent  results. 

With  Gas,  a  saving  of  74%  in  fuel 
costs  is  now  achieved  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  source  of  heat  while  the  speed  of 
Gas  has  stepped  up  operations  20%. 

This  story  of  the  greater  economy 
and  speed  of  Gas,  plus  other  inherent 
advantages  is  heard  in  countless  in¬ 
stallations  in  business  and  industrial 
establishments  all  over  the  country. 
Why  not  ask  the  Industrial  Engineer 
of  your  local  Gas  Company  to  tell 
you  how  you  can  enjoy  these  benefits 
of  Gas  and  modern  Gas  equipment. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ALL 
INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Jonyary  12,  1946 


Bernard  Bidder 
Now  Publisher 
Of  loumal 


Social  Science 


Experts  Guide 

Colorado  Group  f  ^ 

Eight  Colorado  newspapers  are  ^ 

attempting  editorially  to  keep  v.^- 

abreast  of  the  vast  social  move- 
ments  of  these  times  by  inviting  W.^ 

constructive  criticism  from  lead-  ^ 

ing  social  scientists  of  the  region. 

known  as  the  f 

has  been  up  consisting 
international 
sociologist,  psychol- 
ogist,  economist,  scien- 

tlst,  professor  of  Journalism,  a  ai^MB.: 

representative  of  Colorado’s  lit- 
Spanish-speaking 
public  opinion 

polls  HHHIHHIH^IHiiHHi^^^^lHIH^^HIi^IBB^I 

For  10  weeks  these  specialists 

revived  the  newspapers,  san  Fbancisco,  Jan.  7 — A  47-  culation  dominance  a  plug,”  said 

*"ku°w  *  “**  rtitors  and  word  message  placed  by  the  San  E.  R.  Winchester,  circulation 

publish^  gave  a  dinner  for  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  is  be-  manager.  “But  I  darn  near  wore 
meir  critics  and  sat  back  for  Ueved  to  set  a  world’s  record  for  out  my  last  set  of  tires  trying  to 
•?'**’  V  °  they  reader-mileage,  for  this  outdoor  read  the  complete  message.” 

tnought  of  the  Colorado  newspa-  advertising  display  is  16V&  miles  Separate  reasons  for  the 

f>ers  in  particular  and  of  Amer-  long.  paper's  prominence  are  con- 

can  newspapers  in  generaL  The  brief  text  is  placed  on  four  tained  on  each  board.  For  ex- 

Atom  Bomb  for  3  Years  billboards  placed  at  strategic  ample,  one  sign  reads  ”...  the 
nn.  r  «  /  »  1  points  of  traffic  flow  .  Each  sign  CALL-BULLETIN  is  first  with 

,,  7*^.  *®®P®”'**‘*  ,  is  three  to  seven  miles  apart,  the  news.  .  .  ,”  The  next,  miles 

listed  two  international,  nine  na-  Travel  folders,  complete  with  away,  reads  “  .  .  .  the  CALL- 
tlonal,  and  one  regionm  problem  uiaps,  mileage  and  driving  in-  BULLETIN  has  more  readers 
crying  for  solution.  A  num^r  gtructlons,  have  been  issued  by  than  any  other  evening  paper  in 
of  the  newspapers  had  fail^  Hearst  newspaper  as  a  guide  northern  California  because  .  .  .” 
to  deal  with  half  of  them,  he  j^r  anyone  desiring  to  read  the  Each  board  carries  in  smaller 

**  »?  *  .  .u  j  <  entire  sentence.  type  a  “continu^  from”  and  a 

Most  of  the  _  advisers  men-  “I’m  elad  they  eave  our  cir-  ‘"continued  to”  line. 

tinned  the  atomic  bomb  as  the  ■  -  — - - 

No.  1  question  for  newspapers  News.  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  “Last  year,  while  I  was  a  Nie¬ 
to  deal  with  during  the  next  Colorado  Spring  News.  Littleton  man  Fellow  at  Harvard,  I  found 
three  years.  Independent,  Brighton  Blade,  such  a  gulf  between  editors  and 

“The  most  important  variable  Jefferson  County  Republican,  social  scientists  that  I  deter- 
In  life  is  the  parent-child  rela-  East  Jefferson  Sentinel,  and  mined  to  get  the  two  groups  to- 
tlonship,”  the  psychologist  told  Colorado  Transcript.  gether — at  least  in  my  own  part 

the  newspapermen  “It  can  ex-  ^he  advisory  board  includes  of  the  country.  After  consulting 
plain  the  actions  of  the  Japanese,  th_  following"  numerous  people,  we  picked  the 

crime,  and  alcoholism.  By  deny-  best  informed  men  we  could  find 

ing  children  parental  care  and  SOCIOLOGY — Dr.  W.  Lewis  Ab-  in  the  state,  and,  as  busy  as  they 
placing  them  in  institutions,  so-  bott,  Colorado  College,  Colo-  are,  all  accepted  the  assignment 
clety  is  passing  the  buck.  We  rado  Springs,  Colo.  readily  because  of  their  belief 

need  more  boarding  homes  or  ECONOMICS _ Dr  Earl  C  positive  steps  should  be 

foster  homes  to  give  these  Prorkett  University  of  Colo-  taken. 

youngsters  the  love  and  guid-  “It  has  proven  a  chore  for 

ance  which  will  make  them  nor-  tctva  '  t»  i  i.  t  adviser  to  read  eight  news- 

mal  citizens.”  JOURNALISM  ^Ralph  L.  Cros-  papers,  but  they  have  been  faith- 

The  public  opinion  polls  au-  Du’ector,  College  of  Jour-  tjjgjr  reading.  Fortunate- 

thorlty  reported,  “Sixty-four  nalism.  University  of  Colo-  jjje  advisory  board  plan  can 
percent  of  the  American  neonle  rado,  Boulder,  Colo.  be  adopted  by  any  group  of 


Appointment  of  Bernard  J. 
Ridder  as  publisher  and  Eric 
Ridder  as  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  been  announced  by 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  president  of 
the  119-year-old  business  daily. 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  who  has  been 
serving  as  both  publisher  and 
president,  will  continue  in  the 
latter  capacity  and  as  president 
of  Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 

Bernard  J.  Ridder,  had  been 
secretary  of  the  corporation  ex¬ 
cept  for  3Vfe  years  of  duty  with 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Eric 
Ridder  was  formeHv  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  ( Minn. ) 
Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press  and  is 
now  joining  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  after  3Vfe  years  of  service 
with  the  Marine  Corps. 

Victor  F.  Ridder  continues  as 
vicepresident.  Thomas  L.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  as  treasurer,  Jules  I. 


More  and  more,  in  this  new,  ag* 
gressive  year.  States  are  becoming 
■amous  for  the  business  and  eco* 
nomic  feature  of  a  single  city  or 
market.  The  things  done  there,  ac¬ 
complished  there,  of  national  significance,  are  the  answer. 

North  Carolina  and  indeed  the  entire  South— is  proud  of  Gastonia. 
It  is  a  vast  Textile  Center,  it  is  known— and  famous — as  The  “city 
of  Spindles,”  and  it  is  in  a  permanontly  payroll-prosperous  section. 

G-eater  Gastonia  means  that  this  huge  section  has  more  Fine 
Combed  Yarn  Spindles  in  operation  than  any  city  in  tho  U.  S.,  with 
the  Single  exception  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

It  is  fast-growing— has  44  textile  plants,  800,000  spindles,  and 
30,000  skilled  people,  with  an  income  of  over  ^0,(KK>,000.  That  suck 
a  market  should  be  the  perfect  Test  Market  is  understandable. 

The  Gazette,  founded  in  1880,  is  the  direct  way  to  reach  these 
people. 
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strengthened  for  adequate 
capacity,  speed  and  safety. 

3.  That  clearances  of  under  • 
passes  he  ample  for  proper 
vehicle  heights. 

4.  That  easy  curves  and  proper 
vision  be  provided. 


IT  TOOK  20  years  to  draw  this  map! 

It  shows  the  proposed  interregional  highway  system  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Roads  Administration. 

National  security  was  a  dominant  consideration  in  this 
study  made  by  State  and  Federal  agencies.  The  map  shows 
all  interconnecting  routes  which  would  best  serve  our  needs 
for  peacetime  commerce  as  well  as  wartime  security. 


HIGHWAYS  ARE  AMERICA’S  NUMBER  ONE 

JOB  —  Federal  appropriations  have 
already  been  made  to  supplement 
local  funds — but  gradually  these 
can  be  reduced,  as  motor  vehicle 
owners  always  pay  their  way  and 
more. 


BIG  PEACETIME  PROGRAM— Our  roads 
ahead  will  represent  a  big  employ¬ 
ment  project.  Great  expressways, 
new  lanes,  by-passes  and  grade 
separations  must  be  built.  The 
present  highways  which  become  a 
part  of  the  interregional  highway 
system  will  need  to  be  improved. 
Military  observers  and  highway 
officials  contend  that  many  of 
these  roads  can  be  made  ade¬ 
quate  for  defense  purposes  by 
strengthening  where  needed  and 
by  modernization. 

IMMEDIATE  NEEDS — Their  recommen¬ 
dations  for  these  roads  urge: 

1.  ’That  all  weak  bridges  be 
strengthened  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  loads  which  our 
roads  are  capable  of  carry- 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  RECOMMENDATIONS— 

In  1940  Army  and  Navy  officials 
in  authoritative  government  re¬ 
ports  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
system  of  highways  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense. 


PROTECTION  OF  FUNDS— Many  states 
have  already  taken  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  motor  vehicle  tax 
funds  for  purposes  other  than  high¬ 
way  building  and  maintenance.  If 
all  other  states  will  take  similar 
action,  it  is  probable  that  motor 
vehicle  revenues  would  finance  the 
program. 

Better  highways — built  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  demands  of  military 
men  and  industry — will  contribute 
tremendously  to  our  country’s  se¬ 
curity.  This  big  job  can’t  be  left 
till  we  have  an  emergency.  It 
should  be  done  now! 


WAR  LESSON — The  war  in  Europe 
demonstrated  Germany’s  ability  to 
carry  on,  long  after  allied  air  forces 
had  blasted  out  strategic  rail  cen¬ 
ters.  A  network  of  well-developed, 
modern  roads  permitted  the  rapid 
movement  of  their  great  mobile 
war  machine. 

Today,  with  the  war  ended, 
America  recognizes  more  than  ever 
that  adequate  highways  are  needed 
to  bind  the  nation  together  eco¬ 
nomically  .  .  .  that  without  them 
America  could  be  vulnerable  from 
either  ocean. 


2.  That  roads  be  widened  and 
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B  Q  M  B 


“AP,  with  its  perfect  organization  and  its  new/ 
report  inspired  by  the  greatest  impartiality,  ha/ 
brought  the  Italian  press  an  example  of  a  jour-l 
nalistic  institution,  which  has  the  sole  obji 


tive  of  promptly  and  accurately  informing 


public  opinion  throughout  the  world. 


halo  Zingarelli,  director, 


Rome  Libera  Stampa 


*‘An  important,  indispensable  contribution  to 
journalistic  activity.” 

Giuseppe  Dalla  Torre,  editor, 
VOsservatore  Romano 


EC7 


“For  the  newspaper  that  wishes  its  readers  to 
be  fully  informed  of  what’s  happening  through¬ 
out  the  world,  this  great  American  news  agency 
is  absolutely  essential.” 

Andre  Pironneau,  chief  editor 
VEpoque,  one 
of  oldest  Paris  dailies 


“AP’s  news  service  is  very  satisfactory  and 
formative.  It  has  not  infrequently  illuminate 
dark  comers  of  international  happenings,  am 
thus  been  very  helpful  to  all  the  papers  it  serve 
and  to  those  interested  in  world  affairs.” 


S.  A.  Brelvi,  proprietor 
Bombay  Chronicle 


“The  Associated  Press,  which  in  my  long  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  I  always  considered  one  of 
ihe  best  informed  American  services  and  which 
I  at  once  preferred  for  my  newspaper,  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  upon  inaugurating  its  activity  in 
Italy  that  it  has  achieved  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  it  is  difficult  to  equal. 


“AP  is  part  of  the  family,  like  star  reportej 
whom  we  can  send  anywhere,  any  time  to 
the  news  which  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain 
ourselves.” 


Dr,  Romolo  Giovannetti,  chief  editor. 


Yves  Krier,  chief  editor. 


UAzione,  Genoa 


Samedi  Soir  and  Paris  Maim 


AP 


_uenos  Aires 


THE  BYLINE  OF  DEPEND  All 


“You  need  only  glance  at  almost  any  front  page 
to  ascertain  the  predominant  part  which  The 
AP  holds  in  our  layout.  The  reason  for  this  is 


“The  Gazzetta  DTtalia  very  much  appreciates 
the  high  quality  of  the  news  and  photo  service 
of  The  Associated  Press  whereon  we  can  always 
rely  for  speed,  synthesis,  accuracy  and  impar* 
tiality.  We  are  especially  obliged  to  you  for 
having  made  possible  in  certain  instances,  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  some  important  news  de¬ 
velopments  have  reached  our  desks,  hours 
ahead  of  the  information  supplied  by  other 
sources.” 


nini 


tori 


^  very  simple :  we  know  The  AP  service  is  highly 
appreciated  by  our  readers  for  its  efficiency  and 
reliability,  as  well  as  for  its  clear,  concise  and 
unbiased  manner  of  writing  and  editing.” 

Tyge  Lassen,  chief  editor, 

Aalborg  Amstidende,  Aalborg,Denmark 


Giorgio  Sansa,  Director, 
Turin  Gazzetta  D* Italia 
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“That  the  AP  remains  worthy  of  its  reputation, 
as  the  most  reliable  and  the  fastest  agency  in 
the  world,  has  been  reconfirmed  by  the  world’s 


press,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  new 
French  press  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  it.” 

Pierre  Lazareff,  editor, 

France  Soir,  Petris*  largest  afternoon  paper 


“Universal  prestige,  which  springs  from  the 
two  letters,  AP,  is  our  prestige.  For  that  reason, 
AP  is,  on  a  world  plane,  the  example  which  sus¬ 
tains  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
just  as  a  responsible  newspaper  is  the  example 
that  sustains  it  on  a  national  scale.” 

Jose  W,  Agusti,  publisher, 
Noticias  Graficas,  Buenos  Aires 


FREED 


“From  the  first  days  of  liberation  the  French 
press,  brave  but  unorganized,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  as  best  it  could.  From  the  first,  the  ideal 
of  Le  Monde  was  to  give  the  news  reliably,  rap¬ 
idly,  and  without  bias  to  the  French  people  as 
they  emerged  from  four  years  of  obscurity, 
hypocrisy  and  lies. 

“To  do  that,  it  seemed  imperative  to  me  to 
work  with  The  Associated  Press. 

“The  greatest  pleasure  of  AP  service  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  speed  of  its  delivery  of  news— like  its 
still  famous  flashes  from  the  battles  of  France 
and  Germany,  which  minute  by  minute, 
marked  the  Allied  advance.  But  it  is  also  AP’s 
reliability,  excellence  of  writing  and  editing; 
the  feeling  for  the  picturesque,  the  truly  un¬ 
usual,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  typically  Amer¬ 
ican  humor,  which  permits  a  well  edited  news¬ 
paper  to  clinch  the  interest  of  its  reader.” 

Andre  Chene-Benoit,  Editor, 
Le  Monde,  Paris 


OM  OF  Pr:^ 


PRESS  GALLERIES 

THERE  ARE  no  Negro  newspaper  men 
who  are  members  of  the  Press  Gal* 
leries  of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  barrier  against  Negroes  there. 

Hazel  Scott,  a  Negro  entertainer,  recent¬ 
ly  cancelled  an  appearance  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  on  the  grounds  that  it 
excludes  Negro  Journalists.  That  is  her 
right  as  much  as  it  is  the  right  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  club  to  select  its  own  members. 

Unfortunately,  in  her  statement  to  the 
press.  Miss  Scott  said,  “As  you  know, 
Negro  Journalists  have  been  excluded  from 
the  Press  Galleries  of  the  House  and 
Senate.”  Thus  she  indicates  a  white  man’s 
plot  against  the  Negro  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Rules  governing  the  Press  Galleries  as 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  specifically  state  that  occupants 
shall  be  "confined  to  bona  fide  correspond¬ 
ents  . . .  who  represent  daily  newspapers  or 
newspaper  associations  requiring  tele¬ 
graphic  service.”  That  rule  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  to  exciude  anyone  in  particular.  It 
was  dictated  by  the  space  liinitations  of  the 
Galleries. 

If  any  Negro  newspaper  man,  fulfilling 
the  requirements  as  stated  above  has  been 
excluded  from  the  Galleries  we  have  not 
heard  about  it.  We  go  to  his  defense  if 
one  has  been  denied  access. 

There  are  two  Negro  Congressmen  and 
Negro  Journalists  requiring  telegraphic 
service  have  as  much  right  in  the  Galleries 
as  they  have  on  the  floor.  There  is  no  plot 
to  exclude  them. 

RADIO  COSTS 

I'HERE  seem  to  be  discrepancies  between 
national  advertising  cost  figures  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  (E  &  P,  Dec. 
22,  *45,  p.  7)  and  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  as  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Why  these  differences?  Obviously,  the 
radio  people  are  using  for  comparative 
purposes  a  list  of  newspaper  markets 
limited  to  lead-population  cities  only,  a 
sort  of  schedule  which  advertisers  are  not 
likely  to  set  up  for  themselves. 

It  seems  to  us  that  costs  figured  on  the 
way  the  advertiser  actually  spends  his 
money  in  newspapers  and  radio,  rather 
than  how  he  could  spend  it  without  regard 
to  market  requirements,  make  a  more 
logical  basis  for  comparison. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  is  the 
AANR's  evaluatioh  of  advertising  as 
against  sales  performances.  The  AANR 
demonstrates  ^at  not  only  in  cost  per 
1,000  families  reached,  but  also  in  deliver¬ 
ing  customers,  the  newspaper  outstrips 
radio. 

There  is  this,  too:  The  Hooper  ratings 
used  in  the  radio  study  measure  the  fam¬ 
ilies  tuned  to  a  half-hour  program  for  a 
minute  or  more.  Does  that  minute  or 
more  include  the  commercial?  If  the  com¬ 
mercial  is  heard,  involuntarily  for  the 
most  part,  does  it  have  the  same  impact 
as  a  newspaper  ad  which  16  or  20  or  30% 
of  the  readers  look  at  voluntarily,  as 
shown  in  the  Continuing  Studies? 


Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate:  for  wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  de¬ 
struction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat. — St.  Matthew,  VII;  13. 


SENSATIONAL  RADIO 

NEWSPAPERS  have  been  accused  of  sen¬ 
sationalism,  Justifiably  so  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  although  as  a  general  rule  that 
type  of  Journalism  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Radio  has  never  suffered  this  accusa¬ 
tion.  Why,  we  don’t  know.  It  has  been 
Just  as  guilty  in  some  instances  as  some 
newspapers  and  its  impact  on  the  public 
more  terrifying  because  it  steals  into  quiet 
homes  without  warning. 

Monday  night  at  10  o’clock  millions  of 
Americans  were  relaxing  at  home  listening 
to  radio  dramas.  An  entertaining  one  had 
Just  ended,  another  scheduled  to  start  in 
a  minute,  when  a  raucous  voice  broke  in: 

"We  Interrupt  at  this  time  to  bring  you 
an  important  news  bulletin:  Chicago  po¬ 
lice  announced  tonight  that  the  head  of 
a  child  found  in  a  sewer  was  that  of  little 
Suzanne  Degnan  who  was  kidnapped  early 
this  morning.” 

Millions  of  mothers  and  fathers  were 
Jolted  out  of  their  chairs  by  this  crass 
announcement  of  a  horrible  crime.  It  was 
news,  yes!  But  a  type  of  news  that  de¬ 
served  special  treatment — some  warning — 
in  consideration  of  human  sensibilities. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  radio  has  been 
so  blunt  forgetting  its  special  obligation  to 
listeners  relaxing  in  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  their  homes  unprepared  for  such  gory 
announcements.  Most  newscasters  have 
taken  steps  to  avoid  such  things  but  there 
is  still  some  educating  to  do  among  the 
special  announcers  and  bulletin  writers. 

'SPONSORED  COLUMN' 

WE  HAVE  with  us  now  the  "sponsored 
column.”  *1110  Sachs  Quality  Furniture 
Company  in  New  York  City  has  laid  the 
matter  squarely  before  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  by  buying  the  space  in  which  for¬ 
mer  Mayor  LaGuardia  “sounds  off”  on  any 
subject  he  chooses  to  discuss. 

It’s  the  radio  technique  applied  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  International  Latex  Cor¬ 
poration  has  done  it  in  a  modified  form, 
reprinting  statements  by  public  men  and 
some  name  writers.  The  Sachs  format  is 
clearcut  “sponsorship”  of  a  big  name  col¬ 
umnist.  How  far  can  the  idea  be  carried? 

Reassuring  to  newspaper  publishers  is 
the  comment  by  syndicate  officials,  in  this 
issue  of  E  &  P,  to  the  effect  they  are  pri¬ 
marily  in  business  to  serve  the  editorial 
interests  of  newspapers  and  not  to  sell 
features  to  advertisers. 


STRIKES 

WHEN  263,000  telephone  workers  can 

hamstring  the  nation’s  businesses,  large 
and  small,  by  a  strike;  when  7,000  Western 
Union  employes  can  cripple  the  only  other 
method  of  fast  conununication  and  block 
the  bulk  of  international  messages;  and 
when  a  few  thousand  more  workers  can 
threaten  to  deprive  a  nation  of  its  meat 
supply;  it  is  sufficient  warning  that  our 
labor  laws  need  revising. 

These  are  not  individual  strikes  against 
corporations.  They  are  strikes  against  the 
public.  It  is  the  nation  and  the  people 
who  will  be  hurt,  not  the  corporations. 

Fortunately  the  leased  wires  of  our  great 
news  agencies  will  probably  not  be  affect¬ 
ed,  although  even  that  is  not  a  certainty. 
The  flow  of  vital  news  on  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  has  become  dependent  in  its 
every-day  life  will  be  injur^  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  telegraph  strike,  but  in  the 
main  will  not  be  interrupted.  It  must  con¬ 
tinue  that  way.  No  censorship  could  be 
more  distasteful  than  that  imposed  on  a 
nation  by  a  handful  of  strikers. 

The  current  strike  situation  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  should  be  proof  to  our  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  that  something 
is  wrong.  No  one  can  deny  that.  Is  it 
that  all  businesses,  all  managements  are 
labor  haters  and  union  busters?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not. 

It  is  because  our  current  labor  laws  en¬ 
courage  strikes,  aided  and  abetted  by 
statements  by  government  officials.  Man¬ 
agement  no  longer  has  any  rights  under 
the  laws  and  their  interpretations.  Modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Wagner  Act  is  the  number 
one  job  to  curb  the  abuse  of  power  by 
labor  unions  and  reinstate  the  rights  of 
management. 

ST.OWED  DOWN 

AL’THOUGH  A  FEW  publishers  are  open¬ 
ing  up  with  their  postwar  development 
plans,  the  majority  are  still  “just  coasting” 
because  so  many  factors,  besides  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  have  arisen  to  impede 
them. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  an  Editor  &  Publishxh 
survey  indicated  there  would  not  be  any 
easing  of  the  newsprint  situation  until  the 
latter  half  of  1946.  There  isn’t  any  doubt 
about  that  now. 

The  tremendous  plans  which  publishers 
have  made  for  new  buildings  are  still  only 
so  many  blueprints,  since  the  whole  con¬ 
struction  picture  is  clouded.  Estimates  of 
cost  that  had  been  made  are  out.  Figures 
are  more  likely  to  be  double  what  was 
calculated  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Now  the  prospects  of  obtaining  new 
machinery,  either  as  additional  equipment 
or  as  replacements,  are  dimmed  by  the 
varied  problems  of  reconversion  in  the 
heavy  industries.  Only  a  bare  start  will 
be  made  in  1946  on  filling  the  great  back¬ 
log  of  equipment  orders. 

On  top  of  all  this  discouragement  and 
delay  in  their  expansion  programs,  pub¬ 
lishers  are  trying  to  maintain  a  fair  and 
reasonable  policy  on  retaining  employes 
trained  during  wartime,  at  the  same  time 
they  welcome  back  those  who  went  into 
service.  The  situation  calls  for  reasonable¬ 
ness,  too,  on  the  part  of  labor  unions. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ARTHUR  HAYS  SULZBERGER. 

publisher  of  the  Sew  York 
Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
Columbia  U  n  i- 
rersity  Board 
of  Trustees’ 

Com  mittee  on 
Education. 

Malcolm  S. 

Forbes  has  been 
named  assistant 
publisher  and 
Bruce  C.  Forbes 
elected  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Forbes 
magazine.  New 
York.  Malcolm 
Forbes,  recently 
discharged  from 
the  Army,  was  publisher  of  the 
Fairfield  Times  and  Lancaster 
Tribune,  weekly  newspapers  in 
Lancaster,  O.,  before  entering 
service. 

Leslie  L.  Rood,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Linden  (N.  J.) 
News,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Truman  as  American 
secretary  of  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  on  Palestine. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 

Rulisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

ews,  and  Franklin  B.  Rogger, 
general  manager  of  the  Polish 
Everybody’s  Daily,  have  been  re¬ 
elected  directors  of  the  Buffalo 
Better  Business  Bureau  for  the 
coming  year. 

Henry  W.  Felton,  editor  of 
the  Montrose  (Pa.)  Democrat, 
recently  was  named  the  “Sus- 
quehana  County  Man  of  1945” 
by  the  Montrose  Independent. 
Felton  also  served  as  editor  of 
the  Universalist,  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Universalist  churches 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor  and 

Rublisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. ) 

eiDs  and  Observer,  has  been 
named  to  receive  the  second 
annual  Carolina  Israelite  Gold 
Medal  “for  distinguished  service 
in  the  furthering  of  inter-faith 
amity  in  the  Carolinas.”  He 
will  be  presented  the  award  at 
the  annual  Brotherhood  Week 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C..  Feb.  21. 

Holt  McPherson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Star,  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Shelby  Rotary  Club  for  nomina¬ 
tion  for  governorship  of  the 
newly-formed  North  Carolina 
district  of  Rotary  International. 
Recently  at  the  White  House, 
Mr.  McPherson  received  per¬ 
sonal  thanks  of  President  'Tru¬ 
man  for  his  work  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  Board  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Hul- 
»ert  Taft,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  publisher,  and  Carl  R. 
Groat,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  have  accepted  invitations 
to  serve  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  January  cam- 
jPaign  of  the  Hamilton  County 
iChapter,  National  Foundation 
jffor  Infantile  Paralysis. 

I  David  M.  Warren,  president 
of  the  Panhandle  Publishing 
I  Company,  has  announced  the 


’sale  of  the  Spearman  (Tex.) 
Reporter  to  W.  J.  Miller,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  both  world  wars,  who 
has  edited  and  managed  the 
weekly  for  14  years.  The  com¬ 
pany  retains  its  ownership  of 
the  Borger  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald 
and  the  Panhandle  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly. 

Frank  Goodman,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune-Sun,  is  chairman  of  the 
California  -  Nevada  Associated 
Press  group  which  will  meet  in 
Coronado,  Jan.  20. 

John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  has 
resumed  his  duties  as  editor  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  News 
following  his  return  from  three 
years  of  service  with  the  Navy. 


In  The  Business  Office 


F.  LESLIE  FERRIS,  promotion 

manager  for  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  since  1940,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  publish  the  Date  Palm 
at  Indio,  Cal.  In  addition  he 
will  operate  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  and  office  supply  business. 
His  wife,  Lillian  G.  Ferris,  will 
act  as  co-publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  newspaper  as  national 
advertising  salesman. 

Gene  Furgason,  district  man¬ 
ager  for  Business  Week  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  New 
York  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  United  States  News. 

DeEtte  Marsteller,  for  the 
past  three  years  classified  ad 
manager  for  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Early  in  February  she 
will  marry  Capt.  Vernon  L. 
Capen,  of  Iowa  City,  la. 

Arthur  S.  Rudd,  visiting  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism 
at  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  addressed  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  on  “Polls 
of  Public  Opinion.”  at  the  club’s 
first  meeting  of  the  new  year. 

Mrs.  Rodney  Barwick,  former 
assistant  to  Harvey  Huff,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News,  has  returned  to  the  paper 
as  a  member  of  the  classified 
advertising  department  staff. 

Richard  Sheble,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  joined  the  Daily  Home 
News  advertising  staff.  Mrs. 
Doris  Thompson  has  been  trans¬ 


ferred  from  the  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  department  to  the  business 
department. 

George  Rugg  has  returned  to 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveller  dis¬ 
play  desk  after  three  years  in 
the  Navy, 

James  Bustard,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Herald-Trav¬ 
eller. 

Ray  Gathrid  has  returned 
from  military  service  to  the  i 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  to  re¬ 
sume  his  old  job  as  promotion 
chief  and  editor  of  a  radio  col¬ 
umn. 

Joseph  Sansone  has  returned 
to  duties  as  business  manager 
of  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News  after 
38  months’  service  in  the 
Navy. 

Morton  K.  Parker  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Herbert  L.  Thomas. 
John  Colley  has  been  made 
national  advertising  manager. 

Eugene  Sigafoose,  for  51  years 
in  the  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Ttmes-Star,  was  honored 
by  business  associates  recently 
on  his  77th  birthday.  Mr.  Siga¬ 
foose  now  handles  church  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  paper. 

John  Koepf,  former  Navy  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  and  previ¬ 
ously  promotion  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  has  become  di¬ 
visional  manager  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  Fort  Industries 
Broadcasting  Stations. 

Back  at  the  Cincinnati  Post 
after  military  service  are  John 
Bishoff,  national  advertising 
order  clerk,  and  Gordon  Ireland, 
display  copydesk  head. 

Harold  Counch  has  returned 
to  the  circulation  department 
staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  after  receiving 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

Don  Breede  has  returned  to 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
after  Army  service.  Others  back 
from  service  to  the  Journal  are 
Don  L.  Brown,  of  the  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff:  William 
N.  WiswALL,  display  advertis- 
salesman;  Hiram  E.  Fitzpatrick, 
promotion  department  member; 
Bob  Niedermeyer,  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  and  his  wife, 
Toni,  as  secretary  to  H.  R.  Fail¬ 
ing,  advertising  director. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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NEW 

CONTINUITY 
STARTS 
JAN.  31 


By  Raeburn  Van  Buren 

Not  only  fun,  but  also  a  thrill¬ 
ing,  human-interest  story  .  .  . 
real  life  characters  .  .  .  and 
unexcelled  art  work  are  some 
of  the  features  that  make 
ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  way  up 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  the 
newspaper  popularity  polls. 

The  story  of  Slats’  first  es¬ 
capade  after  his  return  home 
to  Crahtree  Corners  starting 
on  January  Slat  is  one  of  the 
funniest  stories  yet  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  riotous  series. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


220  EAST  42no  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  43 

James  A.  McCain,  38,  former 
newspaperman  and  free-lance 
writer  and  World  War  II  vet¬ 
eran,  is  the  eighth  man  to  be 
inaugurated  president  of  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  in  the  50 
years  of  existence  and  one  of 
the  youngest  university  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  nation. 

William  J.  Harris,  former  fil¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  AP  bureau  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  named 
acting  city  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  at  Boise. 

George  E.  Thomas,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Bremerton 
( Wash. )  News  -  Searchlight  for 
eight  years,  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  new  Bremerton  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  club. 

Jerrolo  Owen,  former  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Legionnaire,  and 
one  time  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  been 
returned  to  inactive  status  and 
has  accepted  a  position  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  oibcer  for  Central 
Bank,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Jack  Kerr  has  Joined  the  U.P. 
in  Portland,  after  five  years  in 
the  Army.  Before  his  military 
service,  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Coot  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  and 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise. 

Gordon  G.  Macnab  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  job  as  swing 
editor  in  the  Portland,  Ore.  AP 
bureau.  He  enlisted  in  the  AAF 
in  September,  1942,  and  served 
over  two  years  in  the  Aleutians, 
winning  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
other  decorations.  The  last 
month  of  his  service  was  spent 
in  the  Pentagon  building  in 
Washington,  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  air  force  magazine. 
Impact.  His  wife,  the  former 
Molly  Thompson,  formerly  was 
society  editor  of  the  Portland 
Journal. 

Kenneth  F.  Madden,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  six  years  for  the 
Portland  Journal  before  his  en¬ 
listment  in  the  AAF,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment  of  Northwest  Air 
Lines  in  Portland. 

Joe  Campbell,  formerly  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  the  AAF,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise,  in  a  combination 
news  and  business  capacity. 

Richard  T.  Street,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Montrose  (Cal.) 
Herald  and  the  San  Juan  Copi- 
strano  Coastline  Dispatch,  has 
been  named  editor  of  a  new 
dental  magazine,  American  Pro- 
ethetics.  Street  was  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army. 

Joseph  Tayi.or  has  returned 
from  the  service  to  resume  his 
duties  as  city  editor.  Pacific 
Coast  edition.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Kurston  Blass  and  Yvonne 
Bright  have  been  added  to  the 
copydesk. 

Maj.  John  J.  Craemer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Yank  on  Saipan  and 
once  public  relations  officer  on 
Attu,  is  now  on  terminal  leave 
from  the  Army.  He  is  the  son 
of  Justus  Craemer,  president. 
California  Press  Association. 

Clyde  Kimball,  former  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.i 
Journal,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor,  to  .succeed 
William  Hawks,  who  resigned. 
Jerry  Luboviski  has  been  moved 
up  from  assistant  city  editor  to 
city  editor. 

Don  Emblem,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy,  and 
John  Gleason,  released  after 
duty  as  a  Marine  Corps  captain, 
have  joined  the  San  Diego  ( Cal.) 
Journal  as  reporters.  Ted  Bo- 
mar.  formerly  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  is 
now  slot  man  on  the  Journal 
copydesk. 

Fred  Schitlenberg,  former  In¬ 
dependence,  Mo.  correspondent, 
and  Joe  Wellington,  police  re¬ 
porter,  are  back  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times  after  military  service 
with  the  AAF.  Wellington  is 
the  son  of  C.  G.  Wellington, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Robert  K.  Kelley,  former 
Times  reporter  who  served  as 
a  combat  correspondent  in  the 
Philippines  and  on  Okinawa 
with  the  First  Infantry  and  His¬ 
torical  Service,  has  returned  to 
the  news  staff.  Jim  Turnbaugh, 
Jr.,  and  Jack  Swift,  Jr.,  both 


former  Times  reporters,  have 
been  discharged  from  the  Navy. 

Charles  Graham,  who  has 
been  in  Arizona  on  sick  leave 
from  the  staff  of  the  Star  since 
1941,  has  returned  to  Kansas 
City.  He  will  rejoin  the  staff 
in  February. 

Frank  Tiffany,  wire  editor 
in  the  AP’s  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
bureau,  has  become  the  bureau 
correspondent  at  Wichita,  Kan. 
Larry  Bauer  has  returned  to 
the  Kansas  City  bureau  after 
a  prolonged  illness. 

Tom  Kiene,  city  editor  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Topeka  Press  Club  for  1946  at  a 
meeting  Dec.  29.  He  succeeds 
Milton  Tabor,  managing  editor 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

Harley  B.  Grimsley,  recently 
returned  from  26  months’  Army 
service,  has  resigned  from  his 
old  job  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Tele¬ 
gram  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Dick  Gorton,  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Press  for  five 
years  before  he  entered  the 
Navy,  has  been  discharged  from 
the  service  and  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

John  Colton  has  returned  to 
the  Press  after  Army  service 
and  has  been  named  assistant 
city  editor.  He  formerly  worked 
for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light. 

Everett  Shirley,  formerly  a 
first  lieutenant  with  the  7th  Air 
Force  in  the  Pacific,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  copydesk  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Shir¬ 
ley  formerly  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  other  Texas  cities  and 
in  Tennessee. 

Amos  Melton  has  resumed 
afternoon  sports  writing  for  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  after  44  months  in  the 
AAF,  the  last  17  in  China  as  a 
major  on  loan  to  the  Office  of 


Strategic  Services.  He  has  been 
an  editorial  staff  man  for  the 
paper  14  years. 

Margaret  Gibson,  federal  beat  H 
reporter  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  for  three  years,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Arda  Jackson  has  joined 
the  Gazette  and  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  news  library  staff. 

E.  S.  (Steve)  Yates  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

Lt.  W.  W.  Starr,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  has 
been  granted  terminal  leave 
from  the  Army  and  has  rejoined 
the  newspaper. 

Mead  Irwin,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  News- 
Press,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Smyrna  (Fla.) 
Beach  News,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Julia  Irwin,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  same 
publication. 

Earl  Roman,  veteran  fishing 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  is 
the  author  of  a  new  book,  “Fish¬ 
ing  For  Fun  In  Salty  Waters,” 
now  in  its  fourth  printing  by  the 
McKay  Publishing  Company,  of 
Philaaelphia. 

Luke  P.  Pettus,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News,  has  begun  his  52nd  year 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  paper. 
He  also  is  publisher  of  Pettuif 
Savannah  City  Directory,  which 
he  first  sent  to  press  40  years  ago. 

Irvin  Cribb,  former  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald  -  Journal 
sports  writer,  has  arrived  from 
Berlin. 

Jimmie  Crocker,  has  returned 
from  the  Pacific  theater.  A  for¬ 
mer  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. )  Journal 
sports  writer,  he  plans  to  locate 
in  Washington  after  a  vacation. 

Arthur  Gurley,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  member  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  staff. 

( Continued  on  page  46 ) 


SAYS  a  Mayor  IN  NEW  JERSEYt 

“Afr.  King—No  doubt  you  receive  many  letters  relative 
to  your  GASOLINE  ALLEY  comic— but  here  goes 
from  yours  truly— I  feel  that  it  is  the  finest,  most 
inspirational  strip  ever  printed  and  I  have  been  read- 
infi  it  without  very  many  misses  since  the  basket  was 
placed  on  the  door-step. 

"Good  luck,  f^ood  health  to  a  person  who  has  such 
a  f(rasp  on  human  beings  and  their  welfare.  )ou  are 
putting  it  over  fine.” 

Millions  of  readers  have  been  following 
"Gasoline  Alley"  since  before  the  birth  of 
Skeezix.  It's  just  as  new  and  real  today. 
Cash  in  now  on  its  tremendous  popularity. 
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BULLETIN  BOARD  NOTICE 


PULITZER  PRIZES 

Eight  prizes  will  be  awarded  this  year  for 
achievements  during  the  calendar  year  1945 

EXTENDED  DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES— FEBRUARY  15,  1946 


1.  For  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service 
rendered  by  an  American  newspaper  during  the  year,  a  gold 
medal  costing  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

2.  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  during  the  year, 
limited  to  the  editorial  page,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clear¬ 
ness  of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  power  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be 
the  right  direction,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  writer’s  editorial  work  during  the  year.  Five 
hundred  dollars  ($500). 

3.  For  distinguished  correspondence  during  the  year,  the 
test  being  clearness  and  terseness  of  style,  preference  being 
given  to  fair,  judicious,  well-balanced  and  well-informed  in¬ 
terpretative  writing,  which  shall  make  clear  the  significance 
of  the  subject  covered  in  the  correspondence  or  which  shall 
promote  international  understanding  and  appreciation.  Five 
hundred  dollars  ($500). 

4.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  cartoonist’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  American  newspaper  during  the  year,  the  de¬ 
termining  qualities  being  that  the  cartoon  shall  embody  an 
idea  made  clearly  apparent,  shall  show  good  drawing  and 
striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall  be  intended  to  be  helpful 
to  some  commendable  cause  of  public  importance,  due  account 
being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  artist’s  newspaper 
work  during  the  year.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

5.  For  an  outstanding  example  of  news  photography  as 
exemplified  by  a  news  photograph  published  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500).  [This  prize  is  open  to 
amateurs  as  well  as  to  photographers  regularly  employed  by 
newspapers,  press  associations  or  syndicates.] 


6.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  telegraphic  rejwrting  on 
national  afiairs  published  in  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

7.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  telegraphic  reporting 
of  international  affairs  published  in  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

8.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  reporter’s  work  during 
the  year,  the  test  being  accuracy  and  terseness,  the  preference 
being  given  to  news  stories  published  in  a  daily  newspaper 
prepared  under  the  pressure  of  edition  time  relating  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  special  interest  of  a  local  or  regional  character.  Five 
hundred  dollars  ($500). 

What,  When,  Why  and  How 

Send  clippings,  in  scrap  books  or  mounted  on  copy  paper, 
with  date,  name  of  newspaper  and  writer.  Where  available 
submit  letters,  or  documents  bearing  on  your  achievements  or 
the  accomplishments  of  your  colleagues. 

Exhibits  should  be  marked  to  indicate  which  prize  they  are 
entered  for — to  show,  for  example,  whether  a  reporter  is  sub¬ 
mitting  his  work  for  the  reporting  or  the  public  service  prize. 
All  exhibits  are  acknowledged,  checked  and  examined  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Complete  records  are  then 
submitted  to  the  Advisory  Board,  which  makes  the  actual 
selection  of  prize  winners.  Prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Mail  or  express  to  Dean’s  office.  Journalism  Building,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Acting  Prksidint  Frank.  D.  Fackenthal,  New  Yorl(  City 


S1.VH.1.0N  Brown,  The  Providence  (R.  /.)  lotirnal 
Robert  Choate,  The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Kent  Cooi'er,  The  Associated  Press,  New  York_  City 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
Arthur  M.  Howe,  205  Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Frank  R.  Kent,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 


Arthur  Krock,  The  New  York  Times 

William  R.  Mathews,  The  Arizona  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram 

Harold  S.  Pollard,  New  York  World -Tele gram 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 

Roy  a.  Roberts,  The  Kansas  City  Star 


John  S.  Knight,  President,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Secretary 
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PERSONALS 

_ continued  from  page  44 


Vernon  W,  Foster,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  city 
editor,  has  Joined  the  Charlotte 
AP  bureau. 

Latham  Mims,  until  recently 
In  the  European  theater  as  a 
captain  in  the  Army  Reserves, 
and  former  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  citv  hall  reporter,  has 
entered  the  public  relations 
6eld. 

Gene  Wike,  Boone,  North  Car¬ 
olina  newspaperman,  recently 
released  from  the  Navy,  has 
been  appointed  educational  and 
public  relations  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Game  and  In¬ 
land  Fisheries  Division. 

Ed  L.  Rankin,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
Navy,  has  joined  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  bureau  of  the  AP.  He 
served  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  and  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
server  before  entering  service. 

Dick  Person  has  resigned 
from  the  AP  bureau  in  Charlotte 
and  plans  to  vacation  in  Mexico. 

John  H.  Marshall,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times,  has  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Caroiina  Cotton  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  and  will 
assist  in  the  public  relations  and 
publicity  for  the  group.  Mar- 
shali  was  recently  discharged 
from  the  Navy, 

Harry  Connors,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is 
back  from  a  four-year  stretch 
In  the  Navy. 

Other  veterans  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Eagle  are  Kenneth 
C.  Johnston,  rewrite,  who 
served  with  the  Army  three 
years  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Camp  Shanks  weekiy. 
Palisades:  Arthur  R.  Williams. 
copyreader,  who  was  with  the 
Marines  for  three  and  a  half 
years;  Joseph  P.  Lee,  racing 
handicapper,  a  veteran  of  three 
years  in  the  Army,  and  Clifford 
E.  McNamara,  editorial  clerk  in 
charge  of  radio  listings,  who 
spent  three  and  a  half  years  in 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Anthony  J,  Casey,  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
becomes  Tony  Casey,  song¬ 
writer,  in  his  spare-time.  His 
novelty  tune,  “The  Hick  With 
The  Hiccups,”  was  recorded  Dec. 
28  by  the  Music  Mixers.  The 
38-year-old  editor  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  “Snowman’s  Wedding 
Day”  and  “Dreamhouse  For 
Two.” 

Edith  Evans  Asbury  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  New  York  staff 
of  the  AP.  She  was  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Post, 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News~ 
Sentinel,  and  had  been  with  AP 
three  years.  From  1938  to  1942 
she  was  Director  of  Publicity 
for  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Herbert  Asbury,  author  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Collier’s  mag¬ 
azine. 

Jack  Casey  has  returned  to 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News  reportorial 
staff,  following  his  discharge  at 
Fort  MacArthur,  Calif. 


Edward  S.  Twardy,  formerly 
on  the  overnight  general  news 
desk,  U.P.,  New  York,  has  Joined 
the  Public  Relations  Department 
of  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Salt  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  public  relations  account. 


Henry  C.  Beck,  former  report¬ 
er  and  copy  ^itor  for  the 
Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier~Post 
and  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
author  of  several  volumes  on 
New  Jersey  folklore,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Rutgers 
University  Press. 


A  son,  Warren  Patrick  De¬ 
Santis,  was  born  recently  in 
Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  DeSantis. 
Mr.  DeSantis  Is  sports  editor  of 
the  Union-Star. 


Peyton  Gray,  Baltimore 
( Md. )  Afro-American  assistant 
city  editor,  is  back  at  his  post 
after  Army  service  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theatre  and  a  stretch  in 
the  Pacific  as  war  correspond¬ 
ent. 

John  A.  Reese,  Jr.,  former 
lieutenant  in  a  tank  division 
who  fought  through  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  has  returned  to  his 
former  spot  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  While  overseas  he  wrote 
a  weekly  column.  “One  Man’s 
War,”  for  the  Sunday  Telegram. 

Alan  C.  Frazer,  Boston  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Veterans  Administration,  cover¬ 
ing  the  six  New  England  states. 

Frank  Lanninc,  Proridence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  sports 
cartoonist,  has  been  named  to 
Sports  Editor  Bill  Fox’s  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  “Wonder  Five,” 
1945  selection  of  outstanding 
sports  writers  and  cartoonists. 
Others  chosen  were  John  Lard- 
NFR,  NANA  correspondent:  Red 
Smith,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Oscar  Fraley  of  the 
U.P.,  and  Sid  Feder  of  AP. 

Donald  H.  Dickerson,  who 
was  for  five  years  a  reporter 
for  the,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
before  his  recent  three  years 
of  Army  service,  has  become  a 
copywriter  for  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
vertising  &  Research,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency  with  offices  in  Ithaca. 
N.  Y..  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  New 
York  City. 

Frank  L.  FitzPatrick,  for  a 
number  of  years  connected  with 
the  editorial  staffs  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  area,  has  lolned  the 
-cfaff  of  the  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.. 
Public  Relations  office  as  the 
first  civilian  to  fill  an  editorial 
Job  there. 

James  F.  Hauohton  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  oosition  as 
athletic  publicity  director  of 
Villanova  College.  Philadelnhla. 
Pa.,  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Army.  Haughton.  sports  editor 
of  the  Lee  Traveller,  camp  news¬ 
paper  in  Camp  Lee.  Vir.,  was  a 
former  staff  member  of  the 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald. 

Joseph  E.  Molloy,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  since  he 
was  a  high  school  student  20 


Frank  Block  Heads 
Public  Relations  Firm 

The  public  relations  firm  of 
Frank  Block  and  Associates  was 
announced  last  week.  The  new 
group  will  han¬ 
dle  general  ac- 
counts  but  will 
specialize  in 
pulp  and  paper 
industry  prob¬ 
lems.  It  will 
have  offices  in 
New  York  and 
St.  Louis. 

The  firm  is 
headed  by 
Frank  Block 
who  conducted 
the  first  Waste  Block 
Paper  campaign 
which  began  just  before  Pearl 
Harbor;  the  nationwide  Scrap 
drive  as  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Industries  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee;  the  current  nationwide 
Waste  Paper  drive  as  director  of 
the  Conservation  Committee  of 
the  Waste  Paper  Consuming  In¬ 
dustries,  and  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Pulpwood  Campaign  as  director 
of  the  War  Activities  Committee 
of  the  Pulpwood  Consuming  In¬ 
dustries. 


years  ago,  has  been  appointed 
head  librarian  of  the  paper. 
Hugh  Harris  is  back  at  his  old 
Job  in  the  Inquirer’s  roto-pic- 
torial  section  after  two  and  a 
half  years’  military  service  in 
ETO.  Eddie  Freeman  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Salmon,  from  the  Army, 
and  Bill  Everly,  from  the  Coast 
Guard,  have  returned  to  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  photo  staff. 


David  Rupley,  from  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle,  is  the  new  night 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  John  Cassell,  who  served 
with  the  Seabees,  has  returned 
to  his  former  post  as  police  re¬ 
porter. 

George  Roman,  who  was  on 
the  art  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  when  he  went 
into  military  service,  has  been 
released  as  chief  art  director  for 
the  Army  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  at  the  Edgewood,  Md. 
Arsenal  to  open  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Baltimore. 

'Thomas  J,  LaBrum,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaperman  and 
president  of  that  city’s  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club,  is  convalescing 
after  an  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis  in  Fitzgerald-Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Peggy  McFadden  has  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record.  Harry  Saltz- 
mann,  photographer  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  leaving  to  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself. 


With  The  Colors 


treville,  Md.,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Camp 
Lee  (Va.)  Traveller,  succeeding 
Sgt.  Sidney  Benjamin,  former  ^ 
sports  editor  of  the  Hazelton 
(Pa.)  Plain  Speaker,  who  will 
be  discharged  soon. 

Cpl.  Arthur  P.  Schulze,  for^  . 
mer  staff  reporter  on  the  Elyria 
(O.)  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  has  ^ 
been  appoint^  press  chief  of  ^ 
the  post  public  relations  office,  i 
Camp  Lee. 

Walter  Stewart,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  on  leave, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  India-Burma 
theater,  where  he  is  serving  u 
public  relations  officer.  ¥ 

C.  J.  King,  Jr.,  editorial  writer  ’ 
for  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  - 
Times  -  Union,  now  on  terminal 
leave  from  active  Army  serv  'f: 
ice,  has  been  promoted  from 
lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel  , 

Robert  W.  Copelan,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  on  military  leave, 
has  been  promoted  to  full  Army  ? 
colonel  and  given  the  Legion  of  ; 
Merit  for  outstanding  service  in  ? 
the  Counter-Intelligence  Corps 
at  Ft.  Hayes,  Columbus,  O.  j 

Capt.  Edwin  E.  Dowell,  for-  ^ 
merly  with  U.P.  bureau  In  n 
Salem  and  Portland,  Ore.;  s 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Canada  and  Al- 
aska,  is  officer  in  command  for 
the  Germany  edition  of  Stars  j 
and  Stripes,  stationed  at  Pfung-  ? 
stadt,  Germany. 


I 


Bames  and  Groves 
Receive  Promotion 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Eugene  P. 
Barnes,  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  that  news- 


LT.  HARRY  LEE  NASH,  JR., 

USNR,  managing  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Virgin- 
ian,  on  military  leave,  has  been 
named  flag  secretary  and  aide 
on  the  staff  of  Rear  Admiral 
John  D.  Price,  commandant,  na¬ 
val  operating  base,  Okinawa. 

Sgt.  Dan  M.  Tabler,  former 
assistant  editor  of  the  Queene 
Anne’s  Record  -  Observer,  Cen- 


paper,  J.  H.  Barry,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Knight  Newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Everett  Groves,  auditor,  will 
assume  the  additional  duties  of 
controller. 

Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Daily 
News  eight  years  ago  as  cashier, 
becoming  auditor  three  years 
later  and  controller  four  years 
ago.  Prior  to  joining  the  Daily 
News,  Barnes  taught  high  school  ;  ' 

in  Highland  Park,  Ill.  He  attend¬ 
ed  Illinois  State  Normal  College  ' 

and  Northwestern  University.  ' 

Mr.  Groves  was  with  the 
American  National  Bank  for  12 
years  before  coming  to  the  ^  ' 
Daily  News.  Prior  to  then,  he  t  j 
was  In  the  firms  Price-Water- 
house  and  Arthur  Young,  public 
accounting  firms.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California, 
Groves  took  graduate  work  at 
N.U. 
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Boston's  Paper 
Salvage  Closes 
With  Big  Total 

Boston,  Jan.  6— The  last  week 
of  the  Old  Year  brought  to  a 
close  the  work  of  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Salvage  Committee 
with  a  final  wastepaper  drive 
pushing  Boston's  paper  collec¬ 
tions  to  31,066,965  pounds  in 
the  last  23  months. 

Formed  in  February,  1943,  the 
Committee  was  an  answer  to  the 
War  Production  Board's  request 
for  the  cooperation  of  Boston 
newspaper  publishers  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  wastepaper  for  the 
war  effort.  W.  Davis  Taylor, 
treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Globe;  Walter  Carley, 
general  manager  of  the  Post; 
John  Hoagland,  manager  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Rob¬ 
ert  Choate,  publisher  of  the 
Herald-Traveler,  and  Harold  G. 
Kern,  publisher  of  the  Record- 
American- Advertiser,  organized 
the  Boston  Newspaper  Salvage 
Committee,  with  offices  in  the 
Globe  building.  Mr.  Kern  was 
chairman. 

Each  paper  assumed  equal 
share  of  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Committee.  Up  to  Dec.  31, 
1945,  the  Committee  had  paid 
out  more  than  $16,500  in  sal¬ 
aries  for  promotion  men,  steno¬ 
graphic  help,  printing,  supplies 
and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
all  promotions.  The  Commit¬ 
tee’s  representatives  organized 
the  schoolboy  paper  troopers 
in  Boston  and  helped  in  the 
organization  of  salvage  groups 
In  most  of  the  Greater  Boston 
communities. 

Salvage  was  “must”  copy  in 
all  papers,  and  during  the  23 
months  in  which  the  Committee 
operated  approximately  301,940 
lines  of  news  column  space  was 
devoted  to  the  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  salvage  drives  in  Boston 
and  surrounding  communities. 

At  WPB’s  request,  the  Boston 
publishers  continued  after  V-J 
Day  to  help  wastepaper  consum¬ 
ing  mills  over  the  reconversion 
period. 

“The  Boston  publishers  showed 
more  than  in  any  other  large 
city  area  in  the  country  what 
could  be  done  by  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  press  in 
a  patriotic  cau.se,”  said  John  C. 
Klley,  regional  manager  of  the 
WPB  salvage  division. 


Bureau  Issues  List 
Of  Ad  Mat  Services 

The  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has  is¬ 
sued  a  comprehensive  list  of 
firms  providing  a  wide  variety 
of  mats  for  reiail  advertisers. 

Items  covered  by  the  24  mat 
services  include  furniture.  Jew¬ 
elry,  shoes,  beauty  shops,  ready- 
to-wear.  furs,  etc. 

The  list,  compiled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Retail  Mat  Ser^ce  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  direction  of 
Earl  H.  Maloney,  chairman,  will 
appear  in  the  1946  issue  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisotr  Year  Book 
Number,  giving  names  of  the 
services,  types  of  materials  of¬ 
fered  and  frequency  of  issue. 
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For  a  busy  year,  thcaa 
newspapers  have  fcanircd 
the  basic  idea  unifying 
Topeka  with  Kansas,  ia 
the  &rm  conviction  that 
they  are  synonymous. 
Moreover,  we  have  played 
up  that  word  TOP,  b^ 
cause  statistical  facts 
PROVE  the  market  is  a 
nation’s  "peak”  in  lon^ 
planned,  income-produc¬ 
ing  activity.  A 
Happy  and  a 
I  Prosperous  Year 

to  YOU,  tool 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Plan  Vacation  Ads; 
Sell  Nearby  Resorts 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


ONE  news-letter  we  receive 

says  that  Americans  will  go 
on  a  10-billion-dollar  travel 
spree  this  year.  Cut  this  in 
half,  and  it’s  still  big  money  for 
vacations.  Who  will  get  the 
money?  Starting  with  the  first 
three-cent  stamp  used  to  send 
a  letter  asking  for  literature 
about  resorts,  trips,  camps  and 
hotels,  the  money  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
concerns. 

During  the  war,  with  its  lack 
of  gasoline,  tires,  railroad  ac¬ 
commodations,  coastwise  ship¬ 
ping,  and  the  almost  complete 
shutting  down  of  many  summer 
resorts  and  hotels,  many  of  us 
spent  our  week-ends  and  vaca¬ 
tions  just  loafing  or  puttering 
around  our  Victory  Gardens. 

The  backing  of  pianned  trips 
is  tremendous.  Millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  are  already 
planning  trips,  long  and  short. 
Summer  hotels  are  making 
reservations  today  for  next  July, 
August  and  September.  The 
headlong  drive  to  get  away 
from  the  home  scene  is  on. 
Those  who  travel  long  distances 
are  going  to  head  into  the  worst 
traffic  jam  this  country  has  ever 
known.  On  some  railroad  lines, 
travel  conditions  are  worse  to¬ 
day  than  during  the  war. 

Sell  Local  Vacations 

Due  to  the  slow-down  in  auto¬ 
mobile  construction,  more  than 
a  million  owners  of  old  cars  are 
not  going  to  get  that  new  car  for 
some  time.  The  old  bus  must 
continue  to  operate  for  business 
and  short  pleasure  trips.  Bus 
lines  are  having  their  troubles 
these  days.  They,  too,  must 
conserve  their  present  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  railroads  won’t 
have  enough  new  day-coaches 
and  sleepers  to  make  a  dent 
In  the  passenger  service  that 
will  be  demanded  by  tourists 
and  vacationists.  As  we  see  the 
muddle — and  that’s  what  it  Is— 
every  newspaper,  if  it  wishes, 
can  start  immediately  a  promo¬ 
tion  to  sell  local  vacations. 

’This  isn’t  a  pat  illustration, 
but  it  proves  the  point  we  have 
in  mind.  Millions  of  Americans 
have,  in  the  past  year,  explored 
New  York  City.  Many  of  them 
— friends  of  ours — tell  us  about 
the  wonderful  things  they  have 
seen.  They  prowl  around  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  that  we  have 
missed  for  30  years.  They  tell 
us  about  unusual  eating  places, 
historical  spots,  unusual  busi¬ 
ness  establishments,  and  art  ex¬ 
hibits  that  we  have  always  so 
much  wanted  to  see. 

In  a  lesser  degree,  many 
people  living  near  our  medium- 
and  large-sized  cities  may  see 
and  enjoy  things  that  they  never 
knew  existed.  How  can  thev 
find  out  about  these  spots  that 
I'e  within  100  miles  of  their 
b-'-'es  or  apartments? 


Between  now  and  next  June, 
any  newspaper  can  dig  up  at 
least  20  interesting  vacation 
spots  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles.  Lakes,  rivers,  historical 
spots,  old  frontier  establish¬ 
ments,  unusual  factories,  labor¬ 
atories,  churches  that  are  archi¬ 
tectural  beauties,  dude  ranches, 
inexpensive  golf  courses  open 
to  the  public,  experimental 
schools,  special  summer  schools 
located  in  state  capitols  or  col¬ 
lege  towns,  etc. — all  are  worth 
visiting. 

One  reporter  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  job.  He  can  dig 
up  at  least  two  a  week.  Run 
the  stories  under  such  headings 
as,  “Vacations  near  home,’’  or 
“Enjoy  your  vacation  near 
home,’’  or  “Do  you  know  this 
about  our  State  Agricultural 
College?’’  Then  give  the  reader 
a  short  word  travelog  of  the 
spot  being  featured,  including 
the  number  of  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants,  roadside  camps,  water 
conditions,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  the  average  traveler 
would  like  to  know  about  the 
nearby  vacation  spot. 

Prospects  For  Campaigns 

Most  vacation  trips  call  for 
special  clothing  —  everything 
from  sports  shoes,  slacks,  sweat¬ 
ers,  swim  suits,  to  formal 
clothes.  During  the  war,  our 
luggage  manufacturers  designed 
and  made  travel  bags  and 
trunks  that  are  much  lighter. 
Much  of  the  new  travel  equip¬ 
ment  is  tied  up  with  airplane 
travel.  Millions  of  these  war¬ 
time  bags  have  been  sold  to 
individuals  who  have  never 
been  in  an  airplane;  yet.  the 
owners  like  to  give  you  the 
impression  that  they  are  regular 
airplane  travelers.  Every  lug¬ 
gage  store  in  your  market  Ls  a 
prospect  for  vacation  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
stores  that  have  merchandise 
that  is  needed  for  vacations  is 
the  long  list  of  nearby  hotels 
and  roadside  camps  that  will 
again  be  in  full  operation  this 
coming  summer.  The  time  to 
sell  these  prospects  a  continuous 
campaign,  that  might  start  as 
early  as  March,  Ls  now,  while 
they  are  optimistic  about  the 
business  they  hope  to  do  this 
summer.  Sell  them  an  inch, 
three  times  a  week,  or  up  to  a 
quarter-page  for  once-a-week 
insertion.  Urge  them  to  tell  the 
complete  story  about  their  fa¬ 
cilities.  and  also  Impress  on 
them  the  importance  of  quoting 
their  bottom  rates  for  rooms  and 
meals.  Before  they  start,  people 
like  to  know  what  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  spend. 

From  long  experience,  our 
larger  papers  have  learned  that 
the  best  way  to  make  their 
resort  advertising  pull  is  to  set 
aside  once  a  week,  either  Sat- 


Lehibas  Is  Editoi 
Of  World  Report 

Washington,  Jan.  10 — ^Lloyd 
Lehrbas  who  went  from  war  cor¬ 
responding  to  military  service 
and  became  aide  to  General 
MacArthur  with  rank  of  colonel, 
has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  World  Report,  a  weekly 
news  magazine  which  will  make 
its  appearance  this  spring  as  a 
David  Lawrence  publishing  en¬ 
terprise. 

Lehrbas  covered  the  war  on 
both  fronts  for  Associated  Press, 
from  1937 — in  China — to  1941 
when  the  Japanese  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  won  Pulitzer 
Prize  honorable  mention  for  his 
stories  on  the  Nazi  lightning  at¬ 
tack  on  Poland  and  the  military 
decorations  of  Bronze  Star  and 
Legion  of  Merit. _ 


urday  or  Sunday,  a  spot  in  the 
paper  where  ail  resort,  hotel 
and  camp  advertising  is  listed. 
If  your  market  is  small,  sell 
several  of  the  above  classifica¬ 
tions  the  idea  of  running  a  co¬ 
operative  ad  under  a  set  head¬ 
ing  that  might  read,  “Vacation 
spots  within  100  miles  of  your 
home.’’  If  you  have  15  one- 
inch  ads,  allow  one  inch  over 
three  columns  for  a  short  edi¬ 
torial  about  the  conveniences 
and  the  low  cost  of  a  nearby  va¬ 
cation.  Let  the  15  advertisers 
pay  pro  rata  for  the  editorial. 

Three  benefits  may  be 
promised.  1st — They  are  less 
expensive.  2nd — You  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  getting  some¬ 
where  and,  then,  worry  more 
about  getting  back.  3rd — It’s 
going  to  be  a  full  year  before 
returning  veterans  will  be  home 
and  our  railroad  service  will  be 
anything  like  normal.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  selling  vaca¬ 
tion  linage. 

(No.  169  in  a  series) 

■ 

Safeway  Stores  Adopt 
Brand  Labeling  Policy 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  has 
adopted  a  labeling  policy  for 
sponsored  brand  products,  Lin- 
gan  A.  Warren,  president  of 
the  company,  has  announced. 

The  policy  is  intended  “to 
permit,  including  enough  de¬ 
tailed  information  to  give  con¬ 
sumers  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  product  and  its  uses,’’ 
it  is  explained,  not  to  establish 
a  policy  of  grade  labeling. 

Elements  to  be  included  in  the 
Safeway  description  are  a  truth¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  product;  a 
statement  of  the  variety,  size 
maturity,  color,  style  of  pack, 
packing  medium,  seasoning, 
spices,  etc.;  number  of  servings; 
description  of  method  of  proces¬ 
sing:  brand  name;  individual 
grade;  how  to  use  the  product 
and  any  other  essential  individ¬ 
ual  characteristic. 

■ 

Shopper  Converts 

The  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
News,  which  had  operated  as  a 
shopping  guide  for  more  than 
10  years,  entered  the  weekly 
newspaper  field,  Oct.  20,  1945. 
when  it  was  admitted  to  second 
class  mailing  privileges.  H.  G. 
Rhawn  is  owner  and  editor. 


Full  Advertising 
Courses  Near, 
Storke  Believes 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  7 — Con¬ 
viction  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  advertising  students  will 
have  the  advantage  of  a  full  uni¬ 
versity  course  is  held  by  Charles 
A.  Storke,  president.  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News-Press. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  time 
will  come  when  some  aggressive 
university  will  set  up  and  con¬ 
duct  a  full  course  wherein  all 
the  many  subjects  related  to  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  offered,  and  a 
degree  given,”  Mr.  Storke  said. 

“A  straw  in  the  wind  is  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  where  the  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Sales  Bureau  has  given 
$5,000  to  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  to  stimulate 
the  courses  in  advertising  for 
the  last  two  years  in  the  school 
of  commerce.” 

Mr.  Storke  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  eight-week  tour  of 
PAA  cities  in  preparation  for 
the  annual  PAA  midwinter  con¬ 
ference  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Red  Cross,  Community  Chest 
and  similar  service  activities 
need  help  in  peace  as  in  war, 
Mr.  Storke  said  in  announcing 
selection  of  Charles  Ferguson, 
vicepresident  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  as  chairman 
of  the  PAA  public  activities 
committee  and  revealing  plans 
to  continue  this  type  of  work. 
Labor  relations  campaigning  for 
better  understanding  also  will 
be  maintained. 

As  an  example  of  continuance 
of  advertising’s  war  job  of  creat¬ 
ing  and  sponsoring  campaigns  in 
the  public  interest,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  just  delivered  to  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  prepared  by 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
urging  cooperation  in  bringing 
the  troops  home. 

Junior  Advertising  Clubs  are 
being  reorganized  and  are  stress¬ 
ing  work  for  returned  veterans, 
Mr.  Storke  said.  A  third  market 
study,  "Markets  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  In  the  West,”  will  be  issued. 

Since  inception  of  the  PAA’s 
Advancement  of  Business  pro¬ 
gram,  membership  has  grown  to 
29  clubs  comprising  3,350  mem¬ 
bers  from  22  clubs  with  1,950 
members. 
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F.W.E. 


The  long  voyage  is  ended.  “F.W.E. 
—  Finished  With  Engines,”  the 
captain  signals  to  the  engine  room. 

Another  salt-spattered  American 
freighter  swings  to  her  moorings  in 
a  foreign  port— 10,000  tons  of 
proof  that  our  nation’s  security  is 
closely  linked  with  the  U.  S.-flag 
merchant  ships  that  ply  the  restless 
highways  of  the  seas. 

The  w'ar  we  have  won  has  taught 
us  again  that  our  Navy  cannot  be 


effective  without  a  large  American 
merchant  fleet  to  transport  vast 
quantities  of  supplies. 

And,  as  a  wise  Congress  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,’^  only  privately  owned  all- 
American  shipping  can  give  us  con¬ 
trol  over  our  essential  foreign  trade. 

American  Export  Lines  has 
helped  establish  this  country’s  sea¬ 
going  independence— w'ith  fast, 
efficient  vessels  and  long  shipping 


experience.  In  peacetime,  what  you 
want  to  buy  or  sell  in  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Black  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean 
lands  will  determine  our  cargoes 
and  ports  of  call. 

*FROM  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1 936; 
“Necessary  Jot  the  national  defense  and  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,”  is  a  merchant 
fleet  “constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  oit  ned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 

DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPSI 


American  Export  Lines 
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PROMOTION 

Be  Awake  to  Ideas 


In  Material 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

PROMOTIONALLY  on  a  news¬ 
paper  events  are  pretty  much 
what  you  make  them.  Sooner 
or  later  almost  everyone  ex¬ 
periences  the  sick  feeling  that 
arises  out  of  passing  up  what  in 
afterthought  seems  to  have  been 
a  golden  opportunity  that  you 
weren't  enough  on  your  toes  to 
capitalize  fully  at  the  time. 

But  this  particular  piece  of 
heartburning  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  will  never  have  in 
connection  with  the  use  it  has 
made  of  “Study  90”  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reades^ip  ...  at  least  as  dem- 
ontrated  from  the  promotional 
material  sent  to  us  by  Frederick 
N.  Lowe,  promotion  director. 

Starting  out  with  single  sheet 
folders  reproducing  well-read 
sections  and  pages  as  well  as  re¬ 
prints  from  the  study  itself  and 
comments  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Printer’s  Ink,  the 
promotion  then  includes  a  sum¬ 
mary  booklet  on  reader  traffic 
which  has  already  been  covered 
in  this  column  and  finally  a 
booklet  titled  “Seven  Stand 
Out!” 

Good  for  Everybody 
The  cover,  cleverly  done  in 
dark  blue-green,  shows  a  night 
Pittsburgh  skyline  with  seven 
brighter  stars  among  others. 
Pages  one  and  two  are  devoted 
to  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods 
of  the  study  and  then  begin  a 
aeries  of  large  reproductions  of 
the  seven  outstanding  ads  in  the 
readership  survey  faced  with  a 
drawing  of  the  front  of  the  store 
placing  the  ad. 

Kaufmann’s  Department  Store, 
for  example,  leads  the  parade 
with  17%  of  the  men  and  87%  of 
the  women  reading  something 
on  the  page.  Next  comes  a  Gim- 
bel  men’s  store  ad  which  stopped 
87%  of  the  men  and  51%  of  the 
women.  Then  a  Home’s  page 
which  rated  21  %  among  the  men 
and  85%  among  the  women.  To 
show  that  big  space  alone  is 
not  the  determinant  factor,  a  2- 
column  by  149  line  ad  from 
Boyd’s  achieved  a  45%  woman 
readership. 

Promotion  of  this  sort  is  not 
only  good  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette — it’s  good  for  all 
newspapers  which  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  Some  smaller  news- 

fiapers  which  may  not  be  in 
mmediate  line  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Continuing  Study 
may  even  find  it  profitable  to 
arrange  such  a  study  them¬ 
selves.  either  by  a  recognized 
research  firm  or  through  con¬ 
nections  with  a  nearby  univer¬ 
sity. 

The  results  have  to  be  used 
with  intelligence  and  care.  Not 
many  of  them  will  be  as  good  as 
the  parade  of  stars  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  But  on  smaller  papers 
they  will  frequently  be  surpris- 
V  high,  and  always  they  will 


at  Hand 


be  much  higher  than  most  sim¬ 
ilar  audience  figures  for  radio 
or  any  other  competitive  med¬ 
ium.  Of  course  care  has  to  be 
taken  with  the  naive  smaller 
advertiser  who  thinks  all  of 
the  people  read  everything  in 
the  paper  100%.  This  sort  of 
education  is  best  done  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

But  good  use  of  readership 
figures,  actual  result  stories, 
actual  comparisons  with  other 
media,  and  demonstrations  of 
the  absolute  relationship  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  sales  as 
demonstrated  during  the  New 
York  strike  of  last  summer,  are 
the  strongest  weapons  in  the 
promotion  man’s  arsenal. 

Christmas,  19461 

THIS  one’s  too  late  for  1945 — 

but  it’s  a  good  idea  for  next 
December: 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  through 
G.  B.  McCrea,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  sends  us  a  unique  Christ¬ 
mas  card  which  was  printed  at 
about  2Vi  cents  each  for  their 
carriers  to  give  customers.  Cost 
was  split  5U-50  and  the  carriers 
without  exception  ordered  suffi¬ 
cient  cards  to  cover  ail  custom¬ 
ers  in  both  city  and  country. 
This  year  also  cards  were  sup¬ 
plied  carriers  at  no  cost  to 
cover  all  stops  they  may  have 
bad  six  weeks  before  Christmas. 

The  card  itself  is  a  10-page 
3  X  4-inch  folder  with  half-tone 
reproductions  of  Tribune  front 
pages  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  victory  and  a  message 
from  the  carrier.  Although  next 
year  the  times  will  be  different, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  alert 
newspaper  might  not  do  like¬ 
wise  with  a  year’s  best  peace¬ 
time  news  events  if  suitable. 
Our  only  suggestion  would  be 
that  front  pages  be  shot  line 
engraving  insead  of  halftone 
and  laid  on  a  ben  day  sheet 
(or  black)  with  halftone  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  pages  shot  from 
original  photos  and  stripped  in. 
This  produces  a  Job  which  can 
be  read  even  in  very  tiny  size, 
and  some  readers  are  always 
Just  curious  enough  to  want  to 
do  it. 

Also  On  It's  Toes  .  .  . 

.  .  .  is  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 

News-Leader.  On  Dec.  30  this 
newspaper  introduced  seven 
new  Sunday  comics  to  its  read¬ 
ers  and  welcomed  the  event  in 
a  red-ink  cartoon  on  page  one 
of  the  main  news  section  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  feature  story. 

Enter  'Opinionometer': 

PROMO’TION  Manager  Charles 

Spence  of  the  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer  sends  a  report  of  how 
1,119  Oaklanders  in  21  clubs 
told  what  they  thought  of  the 
future  of  their  city  through 


what  Is  to  this  column  a  new 
machine. 

“The  Opinionometer"  consists 
of  wires  and  push  buttons  so 
arranged  that  each  member  of 
a  club  at  a  meeting  can  have 
his  own  controls  and  secretly 
record  his  opinions  on  a  central 
tabulator.  Taking  this  machine 
to  21  clubs  which  devoted  to  it 
a  whole  session  was  in  itself  a 
smart  piece  of  promotion  and 
one  which  might  very  well  be 
done  elsewhere.  Clubs  devot¬ 
ing  a  full  meeting,  for  example, 
included  The  Advertising  Club, 
Kiwanis,  Lions,  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Alameda  County, 
Soroptimist  and  others. 

Results  on  26  questions  were 
reported  back  to  club  members 
at  the  meetings.  Some  findings: 

Oakland  needs  a  civic  center. 

Oakland  should  provide  land 
for  parking  in  downtown  areas 
by  condemning  old  buildings  if 
necessary. 

Underground  parking  stations 
are  preferred. 

Findings  of  all  the  clubs  inter¬ 
viewed  were  combined  in  a  well 
executed  folder. 

Delayed  Orchid: 

GOOD  pieces  of  work  once  es¬ 
tablished  often  go  on  for 
years  without  further  comment 
or  appreciation  once  the  initial 
novelty  has  worn  off.  In  this 
class  falls  the  monthly  business 
facts  condensation  supplied  by 
the  New  York  Sun  under  the 
title  “So  Goes  ’The  Nation.” 
Capitalizing  on  the  digest  fad 
which  the  current  flood  of  mag¬ 
azine  printed  matter  has  neces¬ 
sitated,  the  Sun  brings  together 
significant  items  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  press  and  on  the  side  does 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  promotion 
for  newspapers,  New  York  City 
and  the  Sun. 

• 

Phila.  Inquirer's 
Ad  Series  Lauded 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  7— It  would 
appear  that  it  pays  to  advertise 
advertising.  'The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  current  series  of  in¬ 
stitutional  ads,  which  ran 
through  the  year  1945,  and 
which  modernize  material  to  be 
found  in  museums  and  in  early 
American  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  (E&P,  Dec.  8,  1945, 
p.  24)  have  won  the  acclaim 
of  advertisers  and  purveyors  of 
merchandise  everywhere. 

So  much  interest  has  been 
manifest  in  the  unique  cam¬ 
paign.  having  for  its  keynote 
the  occupational  signs  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  early  days  of  this 
country,  that  the  Inquirer  has 
now  put  up  a  handsome  broch¬ 
ure  containing  a  collection  of  16 
prints  out  of  the  ad  set,  which 
Harold  A.  Stretch,  advertising 
director,  is  sending  to  those 
who.  in  large  numbers,  have  re¬ 
cently  been  requesting  them. 

An  additional  fact,  traceable 
to  the  notoriety  the  ads  have 
achieved,  is  the  request  from 
many  merchants  who  want  to 
know  where  they  can  acquire 
factual  information  relative  to 
the  various  odd  occupational 
signs  of  Colonial  days  which 
they  can  apply  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  advertising  campaigns. 
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V/hisile  Stoppers 
CARRIER  BOYS  of  the  Ogden 
( U tah )  5 tandard  -  Examiner 

now  blow  a  police  whistle  to 
notify  subscribers  that  the  paper 
is  at  the  front  door.  Leonard 
Garner,  circulation  manager,  re¬ 
vived  this  idea  used  10  yean 
ago  to  reduce  the  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  second  copies,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  winter. 


In  the  (Mail)  Bag 

RETURNING  from  overseas 

duty.  Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C. )  Herald-Journal  re¬ 
porter,  revived  an  old  practice 
of  writing  letters  to  get  news 
and  came  up  with  three  good 
stories  in  a  week.  His  favorite 
motto  is  “Write  to  Your  Con¬ 
gressman.”  By  sending  them 
questionnaires  on  local  subjects 
he  invariably  gets  his  story.  He 
has  used  the  same  technique  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  noted  personages  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
same  principle,  Blanche  Gibbs, 
political  editor,  is  rounding  up  a 
series  of  South  Carolina  legisla¬ 
tive  articles. 

“It’s  much  cheaper  to  cover 
Washington  by  mail,”  says  Naves. 


Fund  Incorporated 
TO  perpetuate  the  practice  of 
raising  funds  for  worthy 
causes,  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  has  established  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  Charities,  Inc.  A 
recent  campaign  for  three  leg¬ 
less  heroes  netted  more  than 
$35,000. 


Exchange  Exchange 
COPIES  of  exchange  papers  do 
double  duty  now  in  the  Toledo 
(O.)  fitade  office,  as  a  result  of 
a  suggestion  by  Managing  Editor 
Dowsley  Clark  who  noticed  that 
most  of  the  out-of-town  papers 
went  directly  from  the  desks  of 
editorial  writers  to  waste 
baskets.  Now  the  librarians  re¬ 
ceive  the  papers,  and  editorial 
pages  go  to  editorial  writers; 
front  pages  to  the  news  editor; 
local  pages  to  the  city  editor; 
sports  to  sports,  society  to  so¬ 
ciety,  and  what’s  left  to  the 
baler. 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  FOR  OUT¬ 
STANDING  NEWSPAPER 
MAN  WITH  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  AND  MANAGERIAL 
EXPERIENCE.  MIDWEST 
DAILY  25,000  CIRCULA¬ 
TION.  PERMANENT, 
WELL-PAYING  POSI¬ 
TION.  FURNISH  COM¬ 
PLETE  INFORMA’nON. 
CONFIDENTIAL.  BOX 
3375,  EDI’TOR  &  PUB- 
USHER. 
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A IR  TRAVEL  offers  more  advantages  than  any 
jTV.  other  form  of  transportation,  not  only  to  busi¬ 
ness  people  but  to  pleasure  travelers  as  well. 

First  off,  air  fares  have  been  so  drastically  reduced 
that  millions  can  now  do  a//  their  traveling  by  air. 

Examine  the  table  of  air  fares  on  this  page.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  all-over  cost  of  other  travel— 
and  see  how  much  you  save! 

What’s  more,  you  save  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  in  luxury  skyliners— not  to  mention  the  com¬ 
fort,  cleanliness  and  famous  courtesy  of  Airline 


Yes,  when  you  travel  by  air,  you  spend  far  less 
time  on  the  road.  You  have  far  more  hours  and 
days  for  profitable  work  and  well-earned  leisure. 
Every  way  you  figure,  it  certainly  pays  to  fly! 

Rrservations  are  easy  to  make,  and  a  seat  in  your  name 
assured.  Just  phone  the  nearest  Airline  office  or  travel  agent. 
In  case  your  plans  change,  be  sure  to  phone  back  and 
cancel.  Air  Transport  Association,  151^  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation  s  airlines  and 
leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 
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“Of  all  the  fall  advertisements  I 
we’ve  seen  in  New  York  or  out-  f 
of-New  York  newspapers — and 
we  see  plenty — this  season’s  or¬ 
chids  for  fall  fashion  advertise-  > 
ments  go  to  J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.  of 
Atlanta’’  for  a  series  done  by  . 
Spadea.  I 

After  Neiman  *  Marcus  had  | 
used  a  Spadea  ad  featuring  > 
mother  and  daughter  siunmer 
outfits,  Zula  McCauley,  director 
of  advertising  of  the  Dallas  store, 
wrote  the  agency,  “You  might  ; 
like  to  know  that  the  mother 
and  daughter  ad  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  News  of  April  20 
proved  to  be  a  wow  in  selling  as 
well  as  in  looks.  We  are  all  de¬ 
lighted.” 

In  a  promotion  piece  about  the 
Spadea  service  the  agency  states,  / 
•"There  are  more  than  two  di-  * 
mansions  to  newspaper  space. 
Imagination  makes  the  third,” 
and  it  is  on  this  theory  that  the 
agency  tries  to  operate.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  Spadea  ad  on  behalf  of 
John  Frederics  hats  portrays 
three  huge  Frederics  samples 
atop  the  heads  of  babies.  Copy 
follows  through  with,  “Not  for 
baby,  not  for  tame  cats.  John 
Frederics  hats  are  for  women  of 
high  spirits  who  appreciate  the 
zest  they  bring  to  life  and  the 
fascination  they  impart.” 

Also,  Spadea  ads  often  feature 
amusing  background  patterns  in 
character  with  the  clothes  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

■ 

Publisher  Boyd  I 

Ploys  Santo  Clous 

Manville,  N.  J. — Jan.  7 — More 
than  1,000  children  in  this 
strike  *  bound  community  had 
their  faith  in  Santa  Claus  re¬ 
affirmed  through  the  fore¬ 
thought  and  generosity  of  Elmer 
B.  Boyd,  publisher  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Daily  Home  News. 

All  thought  of  sugar  plums 
had  gone  glimmering  from  their 
heads  when  a  strike  at  the 
Johns-Manville  plant  here  start¬ 
ed  into  its  second  month  shortly 
before  Christmas. 

The  publisher  ordered  an  edi¬ 
torial  calling  attention  to  their 
plight  and  enlisted  welfare 
agencies  in  a  special  drive  to 
gather  toys,  candies  and  fruits 
for  them.  A  party  was  held  at 
the  Manville  Community  House,  f 


Spadea  Has  Fashion 
Series  For  Retailers 


NEWSPAPERS  are  fast  becom-  “In  preparing  the  ads  we  go 
ing  “the  forgotten  advertising  right  into  the  manufacturers’ 
medium”  of  toe  national  adver-  houses  and  check  on  what  toe 
tiser  selling  brand-name  retail  best  stores  are  buying,”  Mr, 
goo^,  smd  quite  unnecessarily,  Spadea  said,  “making  our  selec- 
believes  James  V.  Spadea,  presi-  tions  from  their  selections.  Then 
dent  of  Spadea  Advertising  we  send  our  stores  a  list  of 
Agency,  New  York,  nine  months-  Spadea  ad  topics,  and  they 
old  advertising  agency  with  a  choose  the  ads  that  best  fit  with 
primary  interest  in  newspaper  their  stock. 

advertising.  “In  90%  of  the  cases  it  works 

“Because  of  the  ‘glamour’  of  out  that  the  stores  using  our 
radio  and  television,  and  the  service  have  already  bought  the 
‘allure’  of  the  magazines’  better  merchandise  we  spotlight.  If  a 
paper,  newspapers  now  more  store  hasn’t  and  particularly 
than  ever  need  to  show  how,  wants  to  run  a  certain  ad,  it  can 
with  a  little  ingenuity  and  more  usually  order  the  merchandise, 
careful  preparation,  newspaper  “The  manufacturer  has  no  part 
ads  can  yield  notable  results,”  whatever  in  our  merchandise 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  selection,”  Mr.  Spadea  stated. 

Ads  are  sent  out  to  the  stores 
Beta  Its  Opportunity  “originals”  which  makes  for 

It  should  be  emphasized,  he  better  and  sharper  reproduction, 
addM,  that  newspaper  ads,  if  g^d  complete  with  copy.  Space 
handled  rightly,  can  give  an  im-  allowed  for  insertion  of  the 
pression  of  distinction  as  ef-  store’s  name. 

glossy  stock.  stores  on  Spadea’s  list  today 
The  place  for  newspaper  copy  are:  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.. 
Improvernents  to  DeSin,  Mr.  Washington,  D.  C.;  Neiman- 
Spadea  thinks,  is  in  retail  news-  Marcus.  Dallas;  The  Lindner 
paper  advertisements,  since  re-  Coy.  Cleveland:  J.  P.  Allen  & 
tailers  are  the  most  extensive  Cq.,  Atlanta;  Harold,  Minneap- 
and  regular  users  of  newspaper  olis;  Neusteter’s,  Denver;  L.  L. 
space  As  he  explains.  “Good  Berger.  Buffalo;  Flah  &  Co., 
retailing  ads  can  show  national  Syracuse;  Dewees,  P  h  i  1  a  d  e  1  - 
advertisers  what  high  quality  phia;  Selman’s,  Louisville; 
w<^k  is  possible  on  newsprint,  Kreeger’s,  New  Orleans;  Fi- 
and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  lene’s,  Boston;  Kerr’s,  Oklahoma 
newspaper  advertising  in  gen-  city;  M.  M.  Cohn  Co..  Little 
,,  ,  Rock;  Furchgott’s,  Jacksonville; 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  early  Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  Mil- 
undertakings  of  the  Spadea  waukee;  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit; 
agency  was  a  series  of  institu-  Shillito’s,  Cincinnati;  Abraham 
«onal  ads  for  retail  store  use,  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  and  F  &  R 
designed  to  create  a  reputation  Lazarus  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

^91  quality  as  well  as  to  sell  spe-  in  addition  to  its  series  on  the 
cine  fashion  merchandise.  The  creations  of  the  American  de- 
series  was  contracted  for,  at  first,  signers  the  agency  is  now  releas- 
by  four  storM,  but  now  20  de-  ing  a  series  pertaining  to  fash- 
partm^t  and  specialty  stores  ion  news,  featuring  fashion 
throughout  the  country  are  using  trends  rather  than  specific  fash- 
the  Sp^ea  service.  ions.  Typical  ads  in  this  series 


Read  by 

Newspaper  Workers 
Everywhere 


Ing  up  all  toe  time.  TTie  service  -=:  S  "N  tislng  department  of  the  New 

is  expensive,  (after  getting  the  h  >1  m  l.  ^  York  Post. 

prepared  copy  and  artwork  the  B  n  agency,  which  started 

store  still  has  to  purchase  the  M  with  a  staff  of  three,  has  ex¬ 
newspaper  space  and  have  an  .  :  ^  "  ■  *  2  panded  to  a  staff  of  20,  and 

engraving  made)  and  therefore  f..  ^  includes  several  former  YOU 

only  practicable  for  a  large  store  5  dfHi  magazine  staffers.  Copy  chief 

or  a  store  with  a  large  volume.”  *  t*  I  is  Katherine  Johnson  who  was 

Unusual  in  appearance  and  P  an  editor  in  the  Paris  and  New 

with  exceptionally  fine  art  treat-  j  ^  York  offices  of  Vogue,  copy  chief 

ment,  the  ads  ( see  cuts )  por-  JF  /\  Bonwit  Teller,  and  with  YOU 

tray  “fashion  leader”  garments  ,  magazine. 

only— creations  of  outstanding  ^  .vT&VsS  Tina  Nivola,  formerly  art  di- 

American  designers  such  as  Tina  -V  rector  of  YOU  and  earlier  of 

Leser,  Philip  Mangone,  Omar  ^  ^  Interiors  magazine,  is  art  direc- 

Kiam,  Hattie  Carnegie,  Nettie  .  _  tor. 

Rosenstein,  Claire  McCardell,  ‘  -  j  Spadea  ads  which  were  used 

etc.  Recently  service  subject  „  .  ,  ,  .  by  the  different  retail  stores 

matter  has  been  broadened  to  I**"*  before  Christmas  have  won  praise  from  various 

include  ads  on  accessories — hats,  tt>i*  Spadea  ad.  used  by  Neu-  sources.  In  a  news  letter  sent 
shoes,  bags  and  cosmetics.  Again  stater's,  shows  Santa  bearing  to  store  executives  in  August, 
only  “style  leaders”  are  chosen.  perfume  gifts.  Tobe,  fashion  authority,  wrote. 


The  unique  advantage  of  EoiToa  t 
PuiLisHU  Ad*  is  that  Advertiset* 
practically  get  complete  coverage  of 
Newspaper  Offices  and  Advertising 
Agencies.  ,  . 

No  other  publication  offers  a  simi¬ 
lar  universal  coverage.  4S,90S,000 
persons  daily  buy  a  newspaper. 

Advertise  in  the  Trade  Newspaper 
that  reaches  the  makers  of  the  paper* 
that  reach  the  million*. 

Letters  like  the  following  are 
pleasant  to  receive. 

"Please  accept  my  thanks  tor  peut 
co-operation.  After  years  of  service 

on  the  -  Journal,  I  am  teav- 

inp  to  take  aver  a  Department  on  a 
large  Magasine." 


Read  Editor  &  Publisher  Ads 
For  Profit 

Use  Them  For  Result*. 
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Good  fishing . . .  any  season 


ThU  ia  bait 

You  use  it  to  win  yourself  a  fine, 
healthy  catch — even  as  our  New 
England  newspapers  have  certain 
local  features  and  appeals  that 
are  time-proven  in  winning  and 
holding  readers.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  our  people  are  so  strongly 
newspaper-conscious  —  and  why, 
over  the  years,  no  other  medium 
has  met  their  needs  and  interests 
so  well. 


This  ia  a  hook 


.  .  .  and  so  is  your  product,  and 
what  you  say  about  it  in  your 
New  England  newspaper  copy. 
For  your  audience  is  here — ready, 
waiting,  and  spending— enjoying 
the  steady  kind  of  well-being  New 
England  has  always  been  noted 
for  .  .  .  industry  of  all  kinds — 
from  machine  tools  to  silverware, 
shoes  to  airplane  engines  .  .  . 

IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Joooary 


they’re  all  here,  more  active  than 
ever.  Remember — a  good  place 
to  sell  things  is  where  people 
make  things. 


Thia  ia  a  line 

When  you  cast  your  line,  you 
keep  shooting  it  at  the  spots 
where  you  get  nibbles.  With 
your  New  England  newspaper 
set-up,  you  can  do  exactly  the 
same  thing,  for  no  major  spot  is 
left  unreached.  Wherever  a 
town  or  city  is  established,  active, 
there  you  will  fi  d  a  newspaper 
to  serve  your  needs  economically. 


Thia  ia  a  akilled  worker 

New  England  has  a  diversified 
population  so  far  as  occupations 
go.  No  one  group,  however,  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  high 
proportion  of  skilled  craftsmen — 
throughout  all  kinds  of  industry. 
This,  too,  is  another  reason  for 
New  England’s  wealth  and  sta¬ 
bility — for  making  it  the  un¬ 
matched  market  that  it  is. 


N«w  England  wifli 
6.4  Pnr  Cnnt  of 
thn  United  State* 
Population  Has 
11.1  Per  Cont  of 
All  U.  S.  Moan- 
facturos. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  yoa  nsiog 
enough  newspapers?  These  oewo- 
papers  should  be  working  foe 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

•angor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIEE 
Concord  MonIter-Patrlol  (i) 

Kaana  SantInol  (E) 

Manchattor  Unlea  Loadar  (MSB) 

VERMONT 
■arra  Ttmai  (E) 

■anningfon  Bannar  (E) 
lurlingtan  Fraa  Pran  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athal  Dally  Nawt  (E) 
lavarly  TImat  (S) 

Boston  Gloka  (MSE) 

Bolton  Globa  (S) 

Bolton  Pott  (M) 

Bolton  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racord  S  Amarkan  (HE) 

Rattan  Sunday  Advorfltar  (S) 

Brockton  EntarprIia-TImat  (H 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Thnat,  Hyannlt  (!) 

Fall  RUar  Harald  Nawt  (I) 

FHchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhlll  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawronca  Eagla-Trlbuiia  (MB) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImat  (S) 

Now  Buford  Standard-TImat  (B) 

North  Adams  Trantcript  (E) 

Ptttsllald  Barkibira  Bagla  (B) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TrIbuna  (E) 

Worcattor  Tolagram  and  Evonlng 
Gaiatta  (MIE) 

Worcattor  Sunday  Tolagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Umat  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuaat  Vallay  Dally 
TImat  (E) 

Woontockat  Call  (B) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgapart  Pott  (S) 

Bridgapart  Pott-Tolagram  (kdSB) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (B) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Couranf  (S) 

Hartford  TImat  (E) 

Marldan  Journal  (fc) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havon  Roglitor  (HU) 

Now  London  Day  (B) 

Norwalk  Hour  (B) 

Norwich  Bull^a  and  Racard  (MS9 
Watorbury  Rapubilean  E  Amarlann  (bMH 
Watarbury  Ropubileaa  E  Amarlaao  (BESi 
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CmCULATION 


1946  Viewed  as  Year 
Of  Great  Opportunity 


By  G«org«  A.  Brandonburg 


CONTINUING  our  roundup  of 

comments  from  sectional  presi¬ 
dents  on  opportunities  and  prob¬ 
lems  facing  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  1946,  we  find 
that  better  service  ranks  as  one 
of  the  “No.  1“  objectives  fw  the 
new  year. 

Shortage  of  newsprint  will 
also  present  the  problem  of  ex¬ 
plaining  intelligently  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers  the  reasons 
why  they  can’t  have  a  pap>er,  one 
circulator  pointed  out.  Circula¬ 
tion  managers  will  still  have  to 
face  constantly  Increasing  costs 
and  newsprint  problems,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment,  especially  delivery 
trucks. 

Hard  Work  Ahead 

On  the  positive  side,  is  the 
challenge  of  hard  work,  honest 
dealings  with  carriers,  dealers 
and  the  public.  Such  applica¬ 
tion  should  dispose  of  most  prob¬ 
lems  and  make  1946  the  best 
year  circulation  managers  have 
ever  known.  If  newsprint  be¬ 
comes  more  accessible  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year,  news¬ 
papers,  no  doubt,  will  engage  in 
more  extensive  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  to  build  solid  circulation. 

“V-J  Day  is  over,  but  the  cir¬ 
culation  fight  on  the  home  front 
is  on,"  stated  Guy  W.  Mersereau, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  group. 
“Let's  not  try  to  do  the  Job  the 
old  way.  but  let's  move  with 
honest  efforts  to  promote  in  the 
only  way  that  will  really  work — 
an  all-out  intelligent  effort  to 
serve  our  nation  by  delivering 
the  news  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  all  the  helps  that  modern 
Improvements  can  give  us.” 

He  outlined  the  following 
proMems  to  be  corrected  during 
1946: 

Poor  delivery,  or  no  delivery; 
selling  the  paper,  not  Just  tak¬ 
ing  orders;  labor  relations;  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  trucks;  training  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfore  of  our 
carrier  boys;  helping  the  other 
fellow — the  man  under  us  as 
well  as  the  man  over  us;  cutting 
cost  to  provide  revenue,  and 
newsprint. 

Better  Editorial  Product 

From  Herbert  F.  Gates,  Von- 
couver  ( B.  C. )  Sun,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  associa¬ 
tion,  comes  the  following  sound 
advice: 

“Circulation  managers  of  1946 
have  the  same  overall  problem 
and  opportunities  they  have 
always  had;  that  is,  to  help  keep 
their  publications  continuously 
attuned  to  the  changing  times 
within  which  they  exist  and 
then  to  sell  the  result.  As  this 
stipulation  is  met,  so  will  the 
selling  process  tend  toward  be¬ 
ing  an  automatic  function. 

“Circulation  managers  will 
still  have  to  face  constantly  in¬ 


creasing  costs  and  newsprint 
problems.  The  first  concern  of 
circulation  managers,  especially 
in  the  daily  newspaper  field,  is 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  man¬ 
agement  in  the  task  of  tailoring 
the  publication  to  the  mental 
and  psychic  measurements  of 
the  post-war  consumer.  Selling 
methods  by  successful  circula¬ 
tion  managers  will  be  changed 
to  fit  the  post-war  buying  habits 
of  the  consumer  and  passed  on 
to  their  organizations.  This  is 
the  policy  which  has  given  North 
American  Journalism  its  present 
pre-eminent  position  and  guar¬ 
antees  its  progress.” 

James  H.  Gorman.  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
New  York  State  association  pres¬ 
ident,  pointed  out  the  prc^lem  of 
explaining  to  potential  customers 
the  inability  to  provide  papers 
because  of  the  continued  news¬ 
print  shortage.  “This  situation 
should  be  handled  very  carefully 
because  of  the  ill  will  that  can 
be  created  by  not  having  skilled 
help  to  explain  the  problem,”  he 
said. 

“If  paper  is  available  In  the 
last  half  of  1946,  I  believe  that 
circulation  will  rise  to  its  great¬ 
est  heights.  The  important  thing 
is  to  have  a  good  circulation  or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  carriers  that  will  be 
fully  capable  of  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  these  prospective  newspa¬ 
per  buyers.  In  conclusion,  the 
most  important  thing  is  service 
to  the  reader — the  best  paper 
that  your  publisher  can  afford, 
and  an  efficient  and  hard-hitting 
circulation  organization.” 

Texas  Roundup 

Jack  E.  Calvin.  Houston  Post, 
president  of  the  Texas  group, 
turned  reporter  for  us,  canva.ssed 
a  number  of  Texas  circulators 
on  the  outlook  for  '46  and  came 
up  with  the  following  roundup 
of  terse  comments; 

W.  D.  Wolfe.  Waco  News 
Trihune:  “I  consider  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  delivery  service 
to  nre-war  standards  the  major 
problem  for  194G.” 

Chas.  J.  Goehringer.  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express-News:  “Major  1946 
circulation  problem  will  be  ad¬ 
justment  in  per.sonal  effort  of 
entire  staff  to  peace-time  re¬ 
quirements  and  development  of 
a  sane  promotion  program.” 

Art  Lawson,  Dallas  Times 
Herald:  “Go  limit  welfare  work 
for  carriers.  Sell  public  advan¬ 
tages  route  work.  Concentrate 
efforts  building  in  areas  prof¬ 
itable  to  advertisers.  Onlv  cir¬ 
culation  rate  change  should  be 
up.” 

F.  J.  Pruitt.  Alblene  Reporter 
News:  “To  help  train  today’s 
youth  for  tomorrows  jobs  to 
help  publisher  meet  advertising 
competition  by  Improving  cir¬ 
culation  sales  methods  and  serv¬ 
ice  and  be  selling  quality  con¬ 
centrated  circulation.” 


Sol  Katz,  Dallas  News:  “Con¬ 
tinued  shortage  of  white  paper 
and  lack  of  carriers  are  our 
problem  especially  for  first  six 
months  of  year.” 

H.  Nogle,  Mgr.,  Port  Arthur 
News:  “Circulation  managers 
outstanding  opportunity  for  1946 
is  improvement  of  their  person¬ 
nel  from  newspaperboy  on  up. 
Better  delivery,  more  courtesy 
for  and  consideration  of  their 
readers.” 

Harold  Hough,  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram:  “During  1946  circula¬ 
tion  distribution  structures  must 
be  rebuilt.  That  they  be  re¬ 
fashioned  to  fit  the  natural  serv¬ 
ice  area  of  the  newspaper  itself 
is  the  most  important  Job  for 
circulation  managers  for  1946. 
This  overshadows  everything 
eise.” 

Other  Statements 

R.  H.  McCoy,  Houston  Post: 
“The  discontinuing  of  paper  ra¬ 
tioning  and  elimination  of  war 
news  will  make  it  possibie  to 
give  subscribers  a  more  balanced 
newspaper.” 

Jack  K.  Childress,  Temple 
Telegram:  “Due  to  shifting 
population  maintaining  circuia- 
tion  at  present  high  levels  will 
be  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
many  circulation  managers  in 
1946.” 

Earl  Buell,  Houston  Press: 
“The  problem  facing  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager  today  is  rebuild¬ 
ing  up  his  staff  with  competent 
personnel  who  will  be  capable 
of  giving  subscribers  good  de¬ 
livery  service  through  a  strong 
and  efficient  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

H.  E.  Murphree,  Houston 
Chronicle:  “Circulation  man¬ 

agers’  opportunities  in  1946  will 
be  to  increase  circulation,  em¬ 
ploy  competent  help,  extend  de¬ 
livery,  and  serve  the  public 
more  adequately.” 

Minor  Shutt,  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times:  "Maintain  in¬ 
creased  subscription  rates 
through  improved  distribution 
especially  where  Impaired  by 
war  conditions;  close  cooperation 
with  editorial  department  for 
replacement  war  news  with 
more  informed  reporting  main 
circulation  objectives  for  1946.” 

Pat  Fincher.  Austin  American- 
Stateman:  “To  fit  our  service 
men  back  in  organization  and 
keep  organization  a  progressive 
one.  To  be  able  to  take  care  of 
any  increase  in  newsprint  he 
may  have.” 

C-B-F-E-C  Code  Broken 

FOR  the  past  month  the  Des 

Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
has  been  keeping  carrier  boy 
curiosity  at  a  boiling  point  by 
asking  them  if  they  can  break 
this  code;  C-B-F-E-C. 

Now  comes  the  announcement 
that  C-B-F-E-C  means  “Colum¬ 
bia  Bicycle  For  Every  Carrier.” 
The  plan  is  to  permit  every  R&T 
carrier  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
purchase  a  new  bicycle  for  90 
cents  a  week  for  26  weeks,  a 
total  cost  of  $23.40,  or  $13.22  un¬ 
der  the  OPA  retail  ceiling  price 
for  such  a  bicycle. 

This  is  not  a  contest,  but  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  carrier  boys  an 
opportunity  to  own  their  own 
bicycle,  with  the  added  provision 
that  they  continue  on  their 
routes  six  months. 


Cigarette  Plugger  f 

Buffalo,  Jan.  7 — Frank  ),  . 
Bodlda.  BolM-promotlon  moa 
in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
has  traveled  SOJIOO  miles  in 
the  past  four  years  and  prob¬ 
ably  visited  os  many  military 
installations  as  any  civilian  in 
the  country.  Hs  si>ecial  job  has 
been  to  see  that  cigarettes  do- 
nated  by  the  people  of  Buffalo  i 
and  Western  New  York  to  tho  I 
Buffalo  Evening  News  Smokes 
Fund  get  to  the  service  folk  ' 
for  whom  they  are  intended. 
He  won't  attempt  to  guess  hew  j| 
many  packs  of  cigarettes  he 
has  given  out  but  it's  well 
over  S250J)00  worth. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  hai 
been  promoting  the  C-B-P-E< 
mystery  heavily  and  is  follow¬ 
ing  up  with  broadsides,  bulletins, 
etc.  In  addition,  a  full  page  ii 
color  is  to  appear  in  the  Sunday 
paper  for  Jan.  13.  a  half  page 
in  roto  on  Jan.  20  and  a  hsB 
page  promotion  in  the  comic  sec 
tion  for  Jan.  27. 

“After  a  carrier  has  signed  i 
bicycle  agreement,  we  will  'mer 
chandise’  courtesy,  service,  col¬ 
lections,  paynvent  of  bills  and 
sales  increase  among  the  carl 
riers,”  said  Bert  E.  Stolpe,  pro- 1 
motion  manager.  I 


Brooklyn  Citizen 
Seeks  New  Site 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen,  Fulton 
Adams  and  Willoughby  Strs.,  U 
seeking  new  quarters  as  'close 
as  possible  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion,  it  was  disclosed  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  David  J.  McLean  this 
week. 

New  York  City  has  taken  title 
to  the  Citizen’s  site  and  expects 
to  convert  it  into  a  lawn,  part 
of  the  projected  Brooklyn  Civic 
Center. 

Classified  as  a  “factory”  by  ^ 
zoning  regulations,  the  Citizen 
awaiting  an  impending  re-zon*  ^ 
ing  in  the  area  into  which  it  t 
wishes  to  move.  i 
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What  a  day! 


LET'S  FOLLOW  the  local  newspaper  through  its 
day  at  the  Carson  house. 

A  boy  tosses  it  in  the  general  direction  of  the  front 
door.  Mrs.  Carson  gets  up,  takes  in  the  milk,  collects 
the  paper,  finds  time  to  peck  at  the  headlines  while 
the  toast  is  on. 

When  Mr.  Carson  comes  downstairs,  he  takes  over. 
He  really  can’t  enjoy  breakfast  without  his  paper  as 
part  of  the  menu. 

Mrs.  Carson  gets  the  children  off  to  school.  Then, 
she  settles  down  to  a  second  cup  of  coffee  with  the 
paper.  She  reads  about  local  comings  and  goings, 
looks  over  the  Woman’s  Page  and  the  ads.  Then, 
she  folds  it  carefully  and  goes  about  her  housework 
and  shopping. 


Just  before  dinner,  the  children  get  their  turn.  Bobby 
devours  the  sports  page  and  the  comics.  Claire  catches 
them,  too — as  well  as  the  school  news. 

When  Mr.  Carson  gets  the  paper  right  after  dinner, 
it  is  a  little  the  worse  for  wear  but  he  reads  his  fill, 
and  then  turns  it  back  to  Mrs.  Carson  so  she  can  cut 
out  the  recipes  and  patterns.  And  our  local  news* 
paper  has  done  its  days  work. 

The  Carson  family  is  pretty  typical  of  the  million 
families  in  "Our  Town,**  Pa.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  the  paper  is  delivered  in  the  morning  or 
evening — it  is  thoroughly  read — by  every  member  of 
the  family. 

There’s  a  billion-dollar  market-basket  that  needs 
filling  each  year  in  “Our  Town.”  The  advertising 
pages  of  our  local  newspapers  can  help  you  fill  it 


“Our  Town,”  Pa 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridffe  Citizen  (E)  •  Bearer  Falk  N»wi-Tribona  (1)  •  Chaabenburg  Poblic  Opinion  (E)  •  CkarieU  Propaas  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Coonelkrillc  Courier  (EJ  •  Hnzicton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Haaleton  Standard- Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeennctte  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lnasdale-North  Penn  Repoetcr  (E)  •  MeadriUc  Tribune- Republi¬ 
can  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Renew 
(M)  •  Warren  Timea-Mtrror  (E)  •  Washington  Obeerrer  Raporter  (MftE)  •  Waynesboro  Rccord-Harald  (K)  •  Williams¬ 
port  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  WflBaauport  Sun  (E)  •  Yerk  Dispatch  (E). 
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Edman  Makes  Plea 
For  Support  of  OIC 


By  John  G.  W.  Mahonna 

PITTSFIELD,  Mass.,  Jan.  10— 

Expressing  a  hope  there  will 
be  support  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  program  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Information  and 
Culture,  George  W.  Edman, 
managing  editor  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  overseas 
where  he  was  deputy  head  of 
Psychological  Warfare  Branch, 
AFHQ,  trusts  it  will  be  staffed 
by  practical-minded  newsmen. 

“There  is  no  need  nor  apparent 
desire  at  the  moment  for  the 
suggested  program  to  compete 
with  existing  private  news  agen¬ 
cies,”  he  said,  “and  it  most  def¬ 
initely  should  not  compete  but 
should  supplement  the  agencies 
so  that  a  fair  picture  of  America 
in  perspective  is  given  to  foreign 
nations.” 

There  is  every  indication  that 
OIC  will  be  well  staffed,  said 
Edman,  as  he  pointed  out  that 
G.  Stewart  Brbwn,  a  veteran 
United  Press  man  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Red 
Cross,  is  in  charge  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  for  Italy 
and  the  Balkans  with  headquar¬ 
ters  already  established  in  Rome 
under  old  OWI  auspices. 

Warnings  Unheeded 

Looking  back  over  a  period  of 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Edman 
asserted  that  “liquidation,  by 
disintegration  so  rapid  it  seemed 
premeditated  policy,  presented 
problems  that  to  this  day  are 
unsolved  in  Northern  Italy.  But 
I  doubt  if  it  was  policy,  i  think 
it  happened  because  the  folks 
back  home  wanted  their  men 
back  and  certainly  the  men 
wanted  to  go.” 

Pointing  out  that  “no  one 
listened  to  General  Eisenhower 
and  others  who  tried  to  explain 
that  America  still  had  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  meet  in  war-torn 
Europe,”  Edman  declared  that  in 
the  early  days  “no  one  in  Con¬ 
gress  lifted  his  voice  to  support 
these  warnings.  I  did  not  be¬ 
grudge  the  boys  going  home,  but 
anyone  who  had  jobs  to  do  could 
not  help  but  feel  no  thought  at 
all  had  been  put  to  the  problem 
of  replacement.” 

The  OIC  program  was  set  up 
by  James  E.  Linen,  publisher  of 
Time,  with  the  interest,  encour¬ 
agement  and  help  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Alexander  Kirk.  Without 
conflicting  with  private  news 
^encies,  Edman  believes  this 
fervice  can  be  of  great  help  to 
this  country  by  giving  peoples  of 
Southern  Europe  an  accurate 
and  not  a  distorted  picture  of 
our  democracy  at  work. 

No  one  who  has  been  in  Italy, 
continued  Edman,  “will  question 
the  receptivity  of  Italians  to 
what  we  have  done  and  what 
we  are  doing.  The  Russians  are 
already  established  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  are  spending  lots  of 
dough  in  Italy.  We  don’t  want 
to  ape  the  Russians  but  I  think 
self  interest  in  behalf  of  peace 
demands  that  we  counter  with  a 


program  that  will  be  simple  but 
effective  in  pointing  out  the 
meaning  and  the  fruits  of  democ¬ 
racy  as  we  practice  it.” 

TTiere  is  no  question  but  that 
we  must  have  access  to  news. 
Edman  asserted,  calling  for  a 
fair  break  on  rates  for  Amer¬ 
ican  news  services. 

“We  must  never  again  permit 
Reuters  and  other  foreign  news 
services  to  have  such  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  United  States  agencies 
as  we  experienced  before  World 
War  II,”  he  added,  “because  they 
have  hampered  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  U.S.  press.” 

Edman  recalled  that  last  sum¬ 
mer  instructions  were  issued  to 
get  Americans  into  Venezia 
Giulia  (Trieste!,  the  powder  keg 
of  Europe,  with  an  order  that  the 
area  was  not  to  be  left  strictly 
as  a  British  sphere  of  influence. 
Immediately  there  arose  a  di¬ 
lemma  that  was  not  peculiar  to 
PWB  alone — where  to  find  capa¬ 
ble  personnel  when  most  of  it 
had  been  drained  off  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  Austria;  reassigned  to 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  at 
Rome  or  sent  home. 

“The  British  were  more  than 
cooperative,”  Edman  related, 
adding  “that  most  of  them  were 
old  friends  and  associates  and 
were  smart  enough  to  realize 
too  that  the  handling  of  news 
and  intelligence,  for  Instance, 
by  British  personnel  alone  was 
not  good  from  their  point  of 
view  in  the  long  run.  They 
leaned  over  backwards  to  give 
the  U.S.  a  break  in  photo  dis¬ 
plays.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
drop  a  word  now  and  then  that 
the  news  file  was  unbalanced  in 
favor  of  the  British  to  obtain  a 
better  break  for  news  from  U.S. 
sources. 

“The  department  that  caused 
real  concern  was  intelligence. 
Allied  Informational  Services, 
formerly  PWB,  was  the  sole 
source  of  certain  forms  of  in¬ 
telligence  for  the  British  and 
United  States  embassies,  for 
American  Military  Government, 
for  13  Corps  and  AFHQ.  Except 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  when 
a  naval  ensign  who  had  served 
with  the  Allied  Commission  was 
on  temporary  assignment,  there 
was  not  an  American  in  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Such  a  situation  seemed 
to  many  of  us  rather  ridiculous 
for  a  nation  of  our  stature  and 
at  a  time  when  our  government 
had  been  thrust  into  a  No.  1  spot 
in  world  affairs.” 

Upset  By  Frequent  Changes 

Edman  told  of  an  attempt  to 
recruit  three  or  four  additional 
U.S.  personnel  when  his  office 
interviewed  AMG  and  the  Army 
and  found  a  few  Americans  with 
proper  qualifications  “and  need¬ 
less  to  say  plenty  of  Britishers.” 
The  Americans  were  willing  to 
serve  except  they  were  “be¬ 
witched,  buggered  and  bewild¬ 
ered,”  he  said,  by  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  demobilization 
plans  and  naturally  were  not 


going  to  give  up  their  chances 
to  get  home  by  signing  waivers. 
A  number  of  men  were  willing 
to  be  assigned  to  the  area  if  they 
could  be  sent  home  for  a  short 
furlough,  he  added,  “but  red 
tape  was  too  complex  to  permit 
such  dreaming.” 

As  a  result,  Edman  continued, 
U.S.  participation  on  a  “sensible” 
basis  was  namstrung  from  the 
start.  TTie  same  problem  af¬ 
fected  the  Allied  controls  in 
Northern  Italy  as  any  AMG  com¬ 
missioner  will  admit.  The  lack 
of  Integrated  and  coordinated 
policy  and  the  lack  of  planning, 
plus  indecision,  resulted  in  com¬ 
plete  disintegration  not  demobi¬ 
lization  of  Allied  forces. 

“Many  of  us,  sent  to  Northern 
Italy,  were  often  irked  by  the 
continuance  of  Allied  controls, 
except  for  Venezia  Giulia  and 
the  Balkan  areas,  when  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  few  if  any 
controls  were  needed  except 
those  necessary  for  military  rea¬ 
sons.  The  Allied  Publications 
Board  was  often  put  betwixt  and 
between  many  unnecessary  prob¬ 
lems  because  of  the  Allied  policy 
that  seemed  just  as  Indecisive 
and  haphazard  as  it  seemed  to 
be  at  Venezia  Giulia. 

Staff  Dwindled 

“First  came  the  report  that 
AMG  would  end  its  controls 
Sept.  1.  The  continuance  of  APB 
was  tied  with  AMG.  Then  the 
date  was  Sept.  15,  Oct.  1,  etc. 
Only  the  end  of  the  year  finally 
saw  the  lifting  of  controls  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Bolzana  and  Venezia 
Giulia  areas.  Meanwhile  the 
wheels  of  demobilization  with¬ 
out  plans  for  replacement  con¬ 
tinue.  To  be  sure  the  controls 
of  the  APB  were  light — simply 
post  publication  scrutiny — ^but 
they  had  been  ordered  and  the 
resDonslbllity  for  calling  on  the 
carpet  any  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  who  seemed  unreasonably 
critical  of  Allied  policy,  and  the 
calls  from  the  military,  espe- 
ciallv  on  the  British  side  who 
wanted  stricter  controls  than 
policy  had  determined,  were 
numerous  and  had  to  be  dealt 
with. 

“As  matters  stood  when  I  left 
Italy  Nov.  20,  the  staff  of  press 
officers  to  look  after  all  of 
Northern  Italy  had  dwindled  to 
one  chief  press  officer,  British 
Maj.  Sinclair  Noble,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  me  as  chairman,  and  his 
duties  also  included  Lombardia 
(Milan);  a  British  cantain  in 
Venice  who  was  unwell;  a  man 
of  Austrian  background  for  the 
ticklish  Tyrol  region  of  Bolzana; 
two  others  who  in  my  opinion 
were  incompetent  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  assignments  in  Liguria 
(Genoa)  and  Piemonte  (Turin). 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  re¬ 
placements  or  help  for  any  of 
these  men.” 

Edman  returned  to  the  Eagle 
last  month  after  two  and  one- 
half  years  with  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch,  most  of  the 
time  in  Italv.  Recruited  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in 
May,  1943,  Edman  went  to  the 
Mediterranean  Theatre  after  a 
short  training  course  in  New 
York  and  Canada.  After  two 
months  in  Algiers,  North  Africa, 
he  was  assigned  to  Bari,  Italy, 
to  be  head  of  the  pioneering 


86-Paqe  Edition 
Tells  War  Story 

Ashland,  Wis.,  Jan.  8 — An  86- 
page,  detailed  history  of  this 
central  north  Wisconsin  region 
in  World  War  II  from  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Poland  in  1939  to  the 
present  was  published  Dec.  31 
by  the  Ashland  Daily  Press. 

Managing  Editor  John  B. 
Chappel  described  it  as  “the 
most  important  newspaper  we 
have  ever  published  in  the  57 
years  of  the  Daily  Press’  exist¬ 
ence.”  It  contained  a  day-by-day 
history  of  the  region’s  part  in 
the  war,  life  sketches  of  local 
heroes,  and  records  of  every 
service  man  or  woman  in  two  ( 
counties  whose  discharge  is  re¬ 
corded,  or  about  whom  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  obtained  from 
families  or  friends. 


PWB  operation.  Bari,  the  early 
base  for  Allied  leaflet  operations 
in  Italy,  was  also  the  headquar¬ 
ters  later  for  the  beginning  of 
the  re-establishment  of  a  free 
press  in  Italy. 

In  January,  1944,  almost  the 
entire  PWB  operation  moved  to 
Naples  where  the  Italian  theatre 
headquarters  were  set  up  and 
Edman  became  deputy  director. 
In  June  the  headquarters  moved 
to  Rome  and  Edman  became 
head  of  PWB  in  liberated  Italy. 
He  later  became  head  of  PWB, 
15th  Army  Group,  and  while 
serving  in  that  capacity  was 
named  assistant  deputy  director 
of  PWB,  AFHQ,  for  policy  and 
operations  in  Venezia  Giulia.  He 
became  deputy  director  upon 
the  departure  for  the  States  of 
Russell  Barnes. 

While  in  Bari,  Edman  helped 
establish  the  Bari  Friends  of 
Music  (Allied  and  Italians)  to 
keep  alive  and  promote  the  Bari 
Symphony  Orchestra  which  be¬ 
came  a  self-sustaining  outfit.  He 
was  no  novice  to  this  type  of 
work  for  in  the  early  1930’s  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  musical  festival  in  the  i 
Berkshires  which  has  grown  to  j 
an  internationally  famous  sym¬ 
phonic  festival,  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
School  of  which  Dr.  Serge  Kous-  , 
sevitsky,  conductor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
president. 


SDX  Councilors  to 
Meet  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Jan.  7 — Members  of 
the  executive  council  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  will  meet  here 
Jan.  15,  under  call  of  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chairman  of  the  coun¬ 
cil. 

Barry  Faris,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  International  News  Service, 
vicepresident  of  the  fraternity’s 
professional  affairs,  is  slated  to 
succeed  Willard  Smith,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  Madison  corre¬ 
spondent,  as  national  president. 
Faris  will  be  installed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chicago  professional 
chapter  on  Tu^ay  evening, 
Jan.  15,  at  the  Merchandise 
Mart.  He  will  be  the  principal 
.speaker  at  the  dinner  meeting. 
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British  Aifirm 
Need  for  Prewi, 
Norton  Asserts 

Press  Wireless  feels  that  defi¬ 
nite  beneficial  agreements  were 
reached  at  the  Bermuda  Tele¬ 
communications  Conference,  A. 
W.  Norton,  president,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  after  confer¬ 
ring  recently  with  E.  J.  Ker¬ 
rigan,  vicepresident,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  conference. 

The  principle  of  the  need  for 
a  separate  press  carrier  such  as 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  was  recog¬ 
nized  generally  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Norton  said.  This 
was  evidenced,  he  explained, 
by  the  following  specific  agree¬ 
ments: 

1.  Urgent  Press  Rate — While 
insisting  that  urgent  press  shall 
take  the  same  rate  as  ordinary 
commercial  traffic  on  all  other 
circuits  than  Press  Wireless,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  delegates  that  the 
special  urgent  rate  of  six  cents 
on  the  London  Press  Wireless 
circuit  shall  remain  and  could 
be  expanded  to  any  new  Press 
Wireless  circuits  to  other  Em¬ 
pire  points. 

2.  Press  Orders  and  Queries — 
While  insisting  that  press  orders 
and  queries  over  non-Press 
Wireless  circuits  must  pay  the 
ordinary  commercial  rates,  the 
British  Commonwealth  dele¬ 
gates  agreed  to  permit  such 
press  orders  and  queries  to 
move  at  the  special  six  cent 
rate  which  Press  Wireless  has 
established  for  such  traffic  on 
its  London  circuit.  Similarly, 
this  exception  may  be  appli^ 
to  future  Press  Wireless  circuits 
with  the  Empire. 

3.  Multiple  Destination — The 

agreement  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Canada  to  permit  pri¬ 
vate  reception  of  newscasts 
originating  in  America  or  the 
Empire  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  reception  is  permitted 
here  in  the  U.S.A.,  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  a  wider 
dissemination  of  American 

news.  To  a  lesser  degree  the 
consent  of  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand  and  India 
to  perform  reception  of  multi¬ 
ple  address  news  with  their  fa¬ 
cilities  further  aids  the  po¬ 
tential  opportunities  for  wider 
dissemination  of  American 

news. 

“In  general,”  Mr.  Norton 
added,  “it  can  be  said  that  the 
British  Commonwealth  look 
upon  Press  Wireless  as  a  means 
of  procuring  greater  inter¬ 

change  of  international  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  this  reason,  we  ex¬ 
pect  full  cooperation  from  them 
in  the  expansion  of  our  service: 
benefits  of  which  will  accrue 
directly  to  the  press  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  United 
States  alike  and  to  the  press  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

“The  American  Delegation 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  international 
press  traffic  problems  and  their 
relation  to  world-wide  develop¬ 
ments.  Both  the  British  and 
American  Delegations  showed 
their  ability  in  resolving  all 
matters  arising  for  discussion.” 


Newsmen  Tell  All 
Over  AFRN,  Tokyo 

Correspondents  of  press  and 
radio  who  reported  the  head¬ 
line-making  stories  of  the  war 
are  now  heard  by  GIs  in  Japan 
and  Korea  revealing  how  those 
stories  were  covered  and  re¬ 
layed  to  the  folks  at  home  on 
the  new  interview  program  “By¬ 
lines”  being  presented  over  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Network, 
Tokyo,  each  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  at  7  p.m. 

During  each  broadcast  a  by¬ 
line  correspondent  representing 
a  radio  network,  press  associa¬ 
tion  or  newspaper  is  presents 
telling  his  experiences  while 
covering  and  reporting  major, 
war  stories.  I 

Among  the  correspondents 
who  have  told  their  war  ex¬ 
periences  are  Howard  Handle- 
man,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice-  Russell  Brines,  Associat^j 
Press;  Don  Bell.  Mutual  Broad-, 
casting  Co.,  and  Chris  Cunning-j 
ham.  United  Press. _ _ 

Danish  Journalists 
Complete  U.  S.  Tour  | 

Washington,  Jan.  10— A  dele-, 
gation  of  eight  top-ranking  Dan-| 
ish  journalists  is  completing  ai 
six-weeks  tour  of  the  Unitw 
States  as  guests  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  They  have  visited 
newspaper  establishments,  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  and  farms  in  al¬ 
most  a  dozen  states.  The  visitors, 
are  Anton  Abildtrup,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Radikale  VenstresJ 
Pressbureau,  the  Radical  Party  s, 
press  agency;  H.  Hanson,  editor 
in-chief  of  Venstres  Pressbureau, 
the  Liberal  Party’s  press  agency;! 
Borge  Houmann.  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Communist  newspaper. 
Land  og  Folk;  Arid  Hyidtfeldt. 
correspondent  for  Sociaidemo- 
kratisk  Provinspresse,  the  Social 
Democratic  Party’s  provincial 
press  agency;  Ebbe  .Munck,  ~i"| 
tor  of  Information,  the  Resist- 
a  n  c  e  Movement’s  newspaper: 
which  has  become  a  Copenhagen 
daily;  Gunnar  L.  C.  Niemen. 
editor  of  the  conservative  Cop¬ 
enhagen  daily  Nationaltidende; 
Sven  Tillge-Rasmussen,  corre-! 
spondent  for  PoHtiken,  Den-, 
mark’s  large  daily  newspaper: 
and  Paul  Westphall,  editor  of  the' 
conservative  Berlinske  Tidende.' 
■ 

Dutch  Journalists  .  ^ 
Coming  to  U.  S.  ; 

The  Hague,  Jan.  4 — Six  lead¬ 
ing  Dutch  journalists  are  leav¬ 
ing  Holland  shortly  for  a  six- 
week  tour  of  the  U.  S.,  where 
they  are  expected  to  arrive  Jan. 
15,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Department  of  State. 

"ITie  party  will  include  H.  J. 
Hellema.  editor  of  the  Calvinist 
paper  Trouw;  H.  G.  Hermans, 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
parliamentary  editor  of  De 
Maasbode;  L.  J.  Kleyn,  foreign 
editor  of  Het  Vrije  Volk;  A.  J. 
Koejemans.  managing  editor  of 
the  Communist  daily  De  Waar- 
heid;  A.  J.  P.  Tammes,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Nationale  Rotter- 
damsche  Courant;  and  H.  M. 
Van  Randwijk.  managing  editor 
of  Vrig  Nederland. 
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^HE  1944  retail  sales  figures  for  Erie.  Pennsylvania, 
as  compiled  by  Sales  Management,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  90%  over  1939.  Retail  business  is 
good  in  Erie — a  $91,738,000  volume  in  '44.  Erie  means 
business  for  national  advertisers. 

The  New  Erie  Dispatch-Herald  is  the  best  possible 
medium  to  reach  this  purchasing  power.  Significant  is 
the  fact  that  this  progressive  newspapbr  is  first  in  total 
advertising  lineage  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1945  .  .  . 
authority  Media  Records.  Yes.  Erie  Means  Business — 


and  there  is  a  share  of  it  here  for  you. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Installation  of 
Small  Photo 
Plant  Detailed 

By  Jack  Price 

While  plans  for  expansion  of 
photographic  facilities  by  large 
newspapers  are  taking  shape  the 
problems  for  the  smaller  dailies 
and  weeklies  planning  their  first 
installations  of  a  photographic 
department  are  just  starting. 

We  use  the  term  “problems” 
because  that  is  the  description 
given  by  publishers  of  those 
papers  requesting  information 
on  the  subject. 

Information  presented  here  is 
based  on  the  bare  necessities  re¬ 
quired  for  papers  which  desire 
to  start  in  a  small  way  but  wish 
to  have  the  best  equipment. 

Experience  has  proven  that 
simplicity  is  the  soundest  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  build  a 
photograph  department.  The 
small  paper  will  begin  with  one 
cameraman  who  will  do  all  his 
own  processing.  Thus,  the  small 
plant  needs  only  one  large  com¬ 
bination  room  in  which  all  work 
is  done. 

Equipment  Needed 

The  fixed  equipment  may  con¬ 
sist  of  one  medium  size  trough 
in  which  the  developing  and 
washing  of  prints  may  be  done. 
A  sliding  rack  built  into  the 
trough  provides  the  bench  upon 
which  developing  and  fixing 
boxes  are  placed. 

If  there  is  need  for  keeping 
the  solutions  cool  because  of 
climatic  conditions  where  the 
water  runs  too  warm,  a  large 
box  may  be  useful  for  keeping 
ice  to  cool  the  developing  and 
fixing  solutions. 

If  the  water  runs  fairly  cool 
then  the  boxes  may  be  recessed 
in  the  sliding  rack  so  that  they 
always  rest  in  the  running  water 
in  the  trough.  This  trough  may 
be  built  by  any  local  carpenter 
of  cypress  wood,  water  tight.  If 
possible  there  should  be  two 
taps,  one  for-  warm  water  if 
available  and  the  other  for  cold 
water, 

A  small  shelf  the  length  of 
the  trough  should  be  placed 
above  the  trough  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  a  darkroom  light  with  open¬ 
ings  for  green,  red  and  white 
light.  Totaling  the  equipment 
for  this  section  of  the  work  room 
we  find  that  there  is  one  trough 
of  cypress  wood  about  six  feet 
long  and  about  two  feet  wide, 
three  rubber  or  fiber  boxes  for 
developing  fixing  and  washing 
of  negatives,  a  shelf  and  a  dark¬ 
room  lamp.  The  cost  of  these 
items  are  comparatively  little. 

The  next  section  of  the  work 
room  is  where  the  reprinting  or 
■enlarging  is  done.  This  work  re¬ 
quires  a  bench  if  a  small  en¬ 
larger  is  to  be  used.  The  type 
of  enlarger  installed  depends 
upon  how  much  the  paper  cares 
to  spend.  There  are  a  number 
of  enlargers  that  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

Naturally,  the  paper  may  not 
wish  to  install  a  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  model  so  the  practical 

^8 


thing  would  be  to  get  a  table 
model  enlarger  which  has  an 
adequate  lighting  source.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  type  selected 
there  should  be  a  mobile  easel 
that  permits  facility  of  angle 
movements. 

The  enlarger  may  rest  upon 
a  bench  about  six  feet  long.  The 
cost  of  the  enlarger  may  be  the 
costliest  item  of  so-called  fixed 
equipment. 

A  third  section  of  the  room 
should  be  devoted  to  the  finish¬ 
ing  work.  This  may  be  another 
bench  five  or  six  feet  long  with 
lockers  and  drawers  built  be¬ 
neath  the  top  for  containing  ac¬ 
cessories  and  camera  equipment. 

One  part  of  the  bench  may  be 
allocated  for  the  dryer  and  an¬ 
other  for  trimming  and  mount¬ 
ing  of  prints.  The  dryer  is  also 
a  matter  of  choice.  Again  we 
suggest  that  an  inexpensive 
model  be  installed,  providing  it 
is  adequate  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  photographer. 

We  now  come  to  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  equipment.  To  start 
with  an  inferior  type  camera 
would  be  unwise.  Tbe  camera 
and  accessories  should  be  a  trifle 
more  than  the  cost  of  other 
equipment  and  will  be  well 
worth  it.  The  regular  standard 
news-photographer’s  outfit  is 
recommended. 

A  4  X  5  Speed  Graphic  fitted 
with  the  best  model  speed-flash 
synchronizer  and  the  best  lens 
obtainable  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment.  The  photographer  re¬ 
quires  many  film  holders,  thus 
we  suggest  that  he  should  start 
with  18  or  24  holders.  The 
cameraman  should  be  equipped 
with  a  good  tripod.  A  good  car¬ 
rying  case  also  is  necessary. 

Where  the  photographer  may 
be  required  to  cover  all  types  of 
a.ssignments  including  local 
sports  we  recommend  that  a 
longer  focus  lens  be  added.  This 
may  increase  the  cost  of  the 
initial  equipment  but  will  pay 
dividends. 

lob  Is  Simple 

The  fourth  wall  of  the  dark 
room  may  be  used  for  desk 
.space  and  coat  rack. 

There  is  nothing  complex 
about  building  a  small  plant  and 
certainly  it  does  not  require  an 
expert  engineer  to  map  it  out. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  the 
necessary  plumbing,  carpentry 
and  electrical  wiring  that  should 
be  done  before  the  room  is 
fitted.  This  work  should  be  well 
planned  so  that  there  need  be  no 
costly  changes  later. 

In  addition  to  the  standard 
equipment  there  are  some  acces¬ 
sories  such  as  scales  for  measur¬ 
ing  chemicals,  a  trimming  board, 
drying  racks,  crocks  for  solu¬ 
tions  and  other  items  that  the 
photographer  will  ask  for. 

The  entire  installation,  even 
at  present  prices,  can  be  made 
at  a  cost  under  $1,000. 

Byrne  Joins  Photogs 

FRANCIS  BYRNE,  formerly 

with  the  Chicago  Times  and 
CBS  photographic  departments, 
has  received  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  where  he  served  as  chief 
photographer’s  mate  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Pacific  war  theaters. 
He  has  become  manager  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Photographers  and  an¬ 


nounced  plans  for  opening  a 
New  York  branch  for  the  firm 
in  the  near  future. 


Morgan 
John  H. 
photographer’s 


Out  of  the  Box 
LESTER  B.  MORGAN  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Ansco’s  ad  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  staff  photographer 
after  serving 
more  than  three 
years  in  the 
Navy.  As  a  chief 
photographer’s 
mate,  he  flew 
in  most  of  the 
Navy’s  major 
strikes  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Before  he  joined 
Ansco  in  1940, 
he  was  a  por¬ 
trait  photogra¬ 
pher  for  P  a  c  h 
Brothers,  New 
York  City.  .  . 

Neagle,  chief 
mate,  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
has  returned  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  after  3Vi  years  in  the 
Navy.  .  .  .  Paul  Caster,  chief 
photographer’s  mate,  from  the 
U.S.S.  Block  Island,  has  returned 
to  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  as  darkroom  supervi¬ 
sor  after  years’  service  in 
the  Navy.  .  .  .Granville  Hunt, 
former  Knoxville  News- Sentinel 
photographer,  will  leave  his  job 
in  TVA’s  photographic  labora¬ 
tory  in  Chattanooga  to  work  in 
the  color  photography  section 
of  a  large  New  York  City  en¬ 
graving  firm  on  Feb.  1 . 

Dwight  Miller,  a  combat  pho¬ 
tographer  and  one  of  three  of 
his  unit  of  24  to  escape  un¬ 
scathed  in  the  European  theater, 
has  returned  to  his  old  position 
in  the  photo  department  of  the 
Minneapolis  Times.  .  .  .  Gene 
Wolfe  has  joined  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  and  has  also  been  recently 
elected  as  secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Press  Photographers 
Association. 


Reporters  Turn 
To  Specializing 
In  Spartanburg 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Jan.  10 — 
In  addition  to  strengthened  em¬ 
phasis  on  beats  coverage.  Pub¬ 
lisher  William  A.  Townes,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal. 
is  training  men  and  women  as 
specialty  writers  with  depart¬ 
mental  makeup  brightening 
straight  layout. 

Fred  Smith  has  been  named 
Conservation  Editor;  Carrie 
Jackson,  Radio  Editor;  Helen 
McHugh,  Industrial  Editor; 
Blanche  Gibbs,  Political  Editor; 
and  Ernestine  Bodine,  Piedmont 
News  Editor.  Pending  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  an  agricultural  back¬ 
ground  specialty  writer,  Glen  W. 
Naves,  federal-circuit  courts  re¬ 
porter,  is  handling  farm  news 
with  spot  coverage  and  a  weekly 
morning  edition  Farm  Page. 

“Brighter  and  more  interesting 
newspapers,  with  plenty  of  good 
features  and  tied-in  illustrations 
must  get  consideration  in  the 
future,  if  newspapers  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  public  appeal,”  Mr, 
Townes  said. 

“The  radio  is  taking  the  cream 
off  all  big  spot  news,  except 
lightweight  local  copy.  More 
than  ever  newspapers  must  be 
made  attractive  and  interesting. 
News  must  be  showcased.  Dead 
make-up,  dull  pictures  and 
lengthy  articles  on  secondary  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  too  much  for  the 
circulation  department  to  over¬ 
come  hereafter. 

“We  are  stressing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  tight  writing.  Even  when 
newsprint  becomes  plentiful 
again,  telling  the  story  in  the 
fewest  possible  words  will  still 
be  our  policy.  Short,  sharp  and 
interesting  news  and  feature 
articles  hold  interest  and  also 
permit  more  "storipi! 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  appointment  of 

J.  A.  LIVINGSTON 

widely  known  financial  writer  and  former 
economist  with  the  War  Production  Board, 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver¬ 
sion,  and  Business  Week  magazine 

as  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

Broad  &  Wood  Streets  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 

KtprtitHteii  Nationally  by  Gtorgt  A,  McDtvilt  Co. 
\'EW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND 
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60-Year  Crusade 
For  Deep  River 
Now  at  High  Tide 

By  Hal  David 

Carrollton,  Ga.,  Jan.  9 — 
P.  T.  (Pat)  McCutchen  went  to 
Franklin,  Ga.,  aa  a  boy  editor 
and  publisher.  For  67  years 
he  has  been  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Franklin  News  and 
Banner,  and  all  those  years  he 
has  been  crusading  for  a  navi¬ 
gable  Chattahoochee  River  all 
the  way  up  to  Atlanta. 

He  has  known  what  it  is  like 
to  get  your  hopes  high  and  have 
them  dashed  to  earth.  Once 
more  it  appears  he  may  see  his 
goal  achieved.  Franklin  and 
Heard  counties,  in  northwest 
Georgia,  are  taking  hope  from 
the  support  which  Atlanta  is 
giving  their  pet  dream  of  a 
navigable  river. 

Hope  for  River  Port 

The  people  of  Franklin  and 
Heard  county  ( which  hasn’t 
even  got  a  railroad)  believe 
that  once  again  Franklin  will 
be  a  thriving  river  port  and 
that  Heard  county,  now  being 
rebuilt  by  an  organized  soil 
conservation  and  anti-erosion 
program,  will  come  again  into 
its  former  productiveness. 

Franklin  was  born  of  the 
river  and  by  1830,  when  she 
was  incorporated,  she  was 
known  as  ’’The  Queen  City  of 
the  Chattahoochee.”  She  was  the 
hub  city  of  a  thriving  river 
commerce  between  West  Point 
and  a  place  called  "Standing 
Peachtree,”  just  north  of  the 
site  of  Atlanta  today.  But  the 
War  Between  the  States  sound¬ 
ed  the  death-knell  of  river 
commerce  and  Franklin  began 
to  fade.  River  commerce  had 
been  on  the  way  out  before  the 
war  as  first  the  wagon  trains 
and  the  stage  coaches  came 
along,  and  later  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  commerce  of  the  state 
and  the  nation  no  longer  de¬ 
pended  on  the  river  and 
Georgia’s  interior,  with  its  fast¬ 
growing  cities,  was  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  railroads  than  the 
border-land  of  the  Chattahoo¬ 
chee.  Franklin  had  depended 
too  much  on  the  river.  She 
found  this  out  too  late,  most  of 
the  state’s  railroads  having  al¬ 
ready  been  laid  out. 

Editor  McCutchen  led  his 
people  in  a  crusade  for  a  rail¬ 
road  but  he  had  arrived  too 
late.  Each  of  the  town’s  rail¬ 
road  ventures  failed  for  one 
reason  or  another.  All  the 
while  McCutchen  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  river  transportation 
and  back  in  the  90’s  he  nearly 
succeeded  in  a  project  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  Chattahoochee  navigable 
for  steamboats  down  to  West 
Point  and  Columbus.  He  failed 
largely  because  of  a  lack  of 
support  from  other  towns 

But  over  in  the  Franklin 
News  and  Banner  office.  Editor 
McCutchen,  undaunted  by  the 
failures  of  other  years,  says: 
“They’ll  come,  all  right.  We  ve 
got  strong  support  now.” 


McClatchy  Gets  Plaque 
For  V  Garden  Support 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Jan.  7 — 
The  McClatchy  newspapers  and 
the  McClatchy  Broadcasting 
Company  have  been  awarded  a 
plaque  by  the  National  Victory 
Garden  Institute  for  outstanding 
cooperation  in  the  victory  gar¬ 
den  movement  during  the  war¬ 
time  period. 

The  McClatchy  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  provided 
newspaper  space  and  air  time 
for  the  victory  garden  move¬ 
ment  and  also  sponsored  com¬ 
munity  and  employe  victory 


garden  contests  and  public  vic¬ 
tory  garden  harvest  festivals. 
A  total  of  42,000  visitors  at¬ 
tended  the  harvest  festival  in 
the  civic  auditorium  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  it  was  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  and  KFBK. 

The  Fresno  Bee  and  KMJ  con¬ 
ducted  the  victory  garden  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  while 
the  Modesto  Bee  was  the  spon¬ 
sor  in  Modesto,  Calif.  KWG  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  KERN  in  Bak¬ 
ersfield,  Calif.,  and  KOH  in 
Reno,  Nev.,  the  other  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  stations,  also  gave 
strong  support  to  the  movement. 


Mass.  Press  Dinner 

Boston,  Jan.  10 — The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  banquet  at  7 
p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  14,  on  the 
roof  of  the  Parker  House,  A.  Ed¬ 
win  Larrsson,  publisher,  Welles- 
ley  Townsman,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Head  table  guests  will 
include  Frank  E.  Sheuler,  Mel¬ 
rose  Free  Press;  G.  Richard 
Branstead,  Jr.,  Stoneham  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Walter  D.  Allen,  Brook¬ 
line  Chronicle;  Howard  N.  Fow¬ 
ler,  Mansfield  News;  John  E. 
Roberts,  Hudson  News-Enter¬ 
prise;  Harold  Fellows,  WEEI. 


31,000  MOTION  PiaURE  WORKERS 


Everyone  knows  that  Los  Angeles 
is  the  world’s  greatest  motion  pic¬ 
ture  producing  center.  However, 
many  do  not  realize  that  behind  the 
glamor  and  stars  portrayed  on  the 
screen  are  more  than  31.0(X)  wage  earners  in 
a  great  variety  of  crafts,  and  whose  earnings 
exceed  $200,000,000  annually.  Yet,  this  is 
but  one  of  Los  Angeles'  nine  nationally  high 
ranking  industries. 

With  over  7000  highly  diversified  factories 
the  Los  Angeles  industrial  position  grows 
markedly  stronger  day  by  day.  In  October 
alone,  more  than  $26,600,000  was  invested 
in  new  plants  and  expansion. 


For  the  past  half  century  words 
have  been  inadequate  to  describc 
this  market,  because  statistics  arc 
outgrown  even  before  they  are  tab¬ 
ulated.  The  continuous  crescendo 
of  population,  income  and  retail  sales  means 
that  advertising  and  sales  plans  must  curve 
constantly  upward  to  keep  pace. 

In  this  third  richest  and  largest  market  of 
the  nation  there  is  but  one  exclusively  eve¬ 
ning  metropolitan  paper  .  .  .  the  Evening 
Herald  -  Express,  which  reaches  thousands 
upon  thousands  more  families  in  the  city 
and  retail  zones  than  any  other  daily  ...  a 
fact  well  worth  remembering. 


RtPItSfNTID  NATIO^VAllT  BY 
PAUL  BLOCK  A  AStOCIATIS 
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RADIO 

Hartford  Times  Plans 
Its  Own  Radio  Center 


By  Jerry  Wcdker 

ALL  activity  by  newspapers  in 

the  field  of  radio  isn’t  confined 
to  FM  broadcasting;  there’s 
plenty  astir  in  the  business  of 
operating  standard  stations,  too. 
Quite  a  few  requests  for  con¬ 
struction  permits  for  new  AM 
stations  have  been  filed  recently 
by  newspaper  interests. 

Before  listing  some  of  those 
still  on  file  and  some  that  have 
been  granted  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  the  plans  of  WlUT,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  station, 
are  newsworthy.  Several  weeks 
ago,  the  FCC  reports  showed 
that  W’THT  had  filed  an  applica¬ 
tion  "to  install  a  new  vertical 
antenna  and  change  transmitter 
and  studio  locations.”  Now  the 
full  story  behind  that  brief  no¬ 
tice  is  told  by  Publisher  Francis 
S.  Murphy; 

Large  Auditorium 

The  Hartford  Times,  a  Frank 
Gannett  newspaper,  is  going  to 
have  its  own  Radio  Center.  It 
will  be  more  than  a  location  for 
W’THT;  it  will  be  a  civic  audi¬ 
torium  where  the  Times  can  con¬ 
duct  events  for  7,000  to  8,000 
persons. 

’The  250-watt  WTHT  (1230kc) 
had  been  located  at  the  top  of 
the  16-story  American  Indus¬ 
trial  Building,  in  the  heart  of 
Hartford.  Now  the  Times  has 
leased  the  first  floor  of  a  build¬ 
ing  on  Asylum  Hill,  near  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  and  there  will  be 
15.000  square  feet  of  space,  in 
contrast  to  4.000  at  the  old  loca¬ 
tion. 

WTHT  will  occupy  about  a 
third  of  the  space  and  the  rest 
will  be  available  for  shows — au¬ 
tomobiles,  food,  manufacturers' 
products,  plastics,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  others.  Floors  of 
the  building  are  14  inches  thick 
and  the  first  floor  is  served  by  a 
large  freight  elevator. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  "there  is 
every  indication  that  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  Radio  Center  will  fit 
in  beautifully  with  many  com¬ 
munity  activities.” 

New  Standard  Stations 

The  FCC’s  latest  grants  for 
construction  permits  for  new 
standard  stations  include  those 
to  Dyersburg  (Tenn.)  State  Ga¬ 
zette  Broadcasting  Co.  on  1,450 
kc,  250  watts,  unlimited  time; 
to  General  Newspapers.  Inc., 
Wilmington,  N.  C..  1,340  kc,  250 
w.  unlimited,  and  Parkersburg 
Sentinel  Co.,  Marietta.  O.,  1,340 
kc.  250  w  unlimited. 

Applications  recently  filed  for 
standard  stations  include  those 
of:  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  also  FM;  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Daily  Newspapers.  Inc.,  also  FM; 
Booth  Radio  Stations,  Inc.,  Lan¬ 
sing  and  Flint,  Mich.;  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Publishing  Co..  Santa  Fe 
N.  M.;  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Ca^er  (Wyo.) 
Natrona  County  Tribune;  Eagle- 
Gazette  Co..  Lancaster,  O.; 


Easton  Publishing  Co.,  Easton, 
Pa.;  Telegram  Publishing  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  the  Beth¬ 
lehem’s  Globe  Publishing  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing  Co.,  Raleigh. 
N.  C.;  Evening  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.; 
Medford  Printing  Co.,  Medford, 
Ore. 

Added  to  the  “newspaper 
group”  of  FM  grants  are;  Santa 
Maria  (Calif.)  Daily  Times,  com¬ 
munity  station;  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press-Union  Publishing 
Co.,  metropolitan;  and  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  WGAL,  Inc.,  metropolitan. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson  has 
been  permitted  to  withdraw  her 
application  for  a  new  television 
station  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times  Herald.  Those 
who  have  recently  filed  for  tele¬ 
vision  are;  the  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times.  E. 
Anthony  &  Sons,  Inc.  of  Boston. 
Mass,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Times-Mirror. 

FM  Allocations  Reopened 
THE  whole  question  of  alloca¬ 
tions  for  FM  has  been  thrown 
wide  open  by  the  FCC’s  order 
for  a  hearing,  Jan.  18.  on  the 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation’s  pe¬ 
tition  requesting  that  the  42-50 
megacycle  band  be  assigned  in 
addition  to  the  88-108  me  band 
already  in  effect. 

Zenith’s  action,  keeping  alive 
the  claim  it  made  last  summer 
that  the  FCC  was  misled  by  its 
own  engineers,  follows  tests 
made  by  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  FM  station.  The  findings 
indicate  that  FM  transmitters 
operating  in  the  100  me  band, 
while  rendering  good  service  to 
a  limited  area,  will  satisfactorily 
cover  only  40 of  the  area 
which  could  be  covered  by  a 
similar  transmitter  of  identical 
power  in  the  50  me  band. 

“This  means,”  the  FCC  was 
told,  “that  the  majority  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  U.  S. 
would  be  deprived  of  static-free 
FM  service  if  FM  were  confined 
exclusively  to  the  100  me  band.” 

The  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  consider 
whether  the  additional  frequen¬ 
cies  should  be  available -to  all 
FM  stations  or  only  in  Area  II 
(west  of  Pennsylvania)  and 
what  the  additional  cost  of  two- 
band  receiving  sets  might  be. 

Zenith  claims  favorable  action 
on  its  petition  would  provide  40 
additional  channels  which  can 
accommodate  from  500  to  1,000 
additional  FM  stations.  The  FCC, 
it  says,  has  more  applications  for 
FM  stations  now  than  it  has  fre¬ 
quencies  in  the  100  me  band. 

Equipment  Prices  Wanted 

TWO  things  which  publishers 

and  other  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  in  charge  of  radio 
operations  want  most  in  the  ad¬ 


vertising  by  equipment  firms 
are:  1.  Plain  statements — “easy 
for  beginners  to  understand”  and 
“more  specifications,  less  hooray 
and  claims” — and  2.  Prices. 

A  questionnaire  circulated  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  among  the 
175  or  so  newspaper  firms  with 
FM  applications  on  file  brought 
out  those  facts,  plus  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  in  9  out  of  10  cases  it’s 
newspaper  executive  who  de¬ 
termines  the  buying  policies 
for  affiliated  radio  stations.  In 
most  cases  it’s  the  president  or 
publisher.  The  firm’s  treasurer, 
general  manager  or  secretary 
usually  come  next,  and  in  two 
cases  it  was  stated  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director  gives  final  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  services. 

A  third  of  those  replying  said 
they  are  planning  to  install  fac¬ 
simile  equipment  when  it’s  avail¬ 
able;  45  estimated  they  would 
spend  $2,486,500  for  FM  equip¬ 
ment;  6  said  they  figured  on  in¬ 
vesting  $2,166,000  in  television 
equipment:  and  82%  answer^ 
“yes”  to  “Do  you  read  the  Radio 
Page  in  E.  &  P.?” 

How  Salesmen  Are  Paid 

A  SPOT-CHECK  survey  of  small 

market  stations  by  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
disclosed  the  following  methods 
of  compensation  for  salesmen: 
33%  straight  salary,  40%  salary 
and  commission,  7%  drawing  ac¬ 
counts  only,  and  20%  straight 
commission.  Long  established 
stations  lean  toward  the  straight 
salary  plan. 

NAB  has  chosen  Miss  Lee  Hart 
as  assistant  director  of  broadcast 
advertising.  For  the  last  year 
she  has  directed  the  extensive 
radio  project  at  Joske  Bros,  de¬ 
partment  store  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  and  she  has  wide  back¬ 
ground  in  retailing  in  large  New 
York  and  Chicago  stores,  espe¬ 
cially  in  fashions. 

A.  D.  Willard,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  NAB,  has  also 
announced  that  the  Employe- 
Employer  Relations  Department 
will  become  more  active  in  pro¬ 
viding  member  stations  with  in¬ 
formation,  assistance  and  coun¬ 
sel  on  labor  matters. 

RCA's  BTFS-B  Tested 

RETURNING  to  fulltime  FM 

operation,  Philadelphia’s 
WFIL-FM  has  a  cooperative  deal 
with  RCA  whereby  an  engineer¬ 
ing  model  of  the  latter’s  new 
transmitter,  BTF3-B,  is  being 
used  on  99.9  me.  Radically  dif¬ 
ferent  in  appearance  from  other 
FM  transmitters,  RCA’s  BTF3-B 
operates  on  the  higher  frequency 
with  the  newly  developed 
grounded  grid  circuit  principle 
and  it  cuts  down  tube  costs, 
grants  better  stability  and  elimi¬ 
nates  need  for  neutralization. 

Exclusive  Speeches 

DISTURBED  by  the  exclusivity 

demands  of  the  networks  in 
carrying  a  report  by  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  on  his  Moscow 
conference.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  Benton  has  ex¬ 
horted  the  radio  industry  “to 
examine  its  present  editorial 
practices.”  He  should  be  able, 
he  argued,  to  offer  all  such  im¬ 
portant  speeches  by  the  Secre¬ 


tary  on  all  networks  or  stations 
interested  in  carrying  them.  The 
Washington  Post  station  WINX 
has  been  contending  right  along 
that  exclusive  scheduling — “We 
won’t  carry  it  unless  we  can 
carry  it  alone” — is  unfair  where 
speeches  by  high  government  of¬ 
ficials  are  concerned. 


Promotion  in  Lawrence 
PUBLISHER  Irving  E.  Rogers  of 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune  is  embarking  WLAW  on 
a  program  of 
lavish  promo- 
tion  under  the 
direction  of 
Fred  A.  Sulli¬ 
van.  who  has  31 
years  behind 
him  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  of 
Sullivan’s  ap¬ 
pointment  as  di¬ 
rector  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  pro¬ 
motion  said: 

“He  will  bring 
breath  of  the  good  old  days  of 
publicity  and  promotion — and  he 
will  fetch  also  bitter  memories 
of  the  many  nasty  and  NOW 
thoroughly  undeserved  and 
grossly  unfair  things  he  said 
about  radio  when  as  a  hungry 
babe  in  arms  it  started  grabbing 
hunks  of  advertising  budgets 
which  through  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  its  birth  kept  the  newspa¬ 
pers  fat  around  the  waist,  if  not 


to 


Sullivan 
WLAW  a 


La  Guardia's  ‘Good  Night' 

MAYOR  O’DWYER  has  decided 

to  keep  WNYC  as  New  York 
City’s  municipal  station,  letting 
the  $2,000,000  bid  by  the  S.  I. 
Newhouse  newspaper  interests 
go  by  the  boards.  WNYC  is  the 
station  on  which  former  Mayor 
La  Guardia  used  to  give  out  his 
news.  Incidentally,  he  isn’t  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  press  these  days 
either,  although  he’s  a  columnist 
for  PM.  The  other  night  a 
dozen  newspapermen  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  “press  conference” 
with  LaGuardia  after  his  broad¬ 
cast  tor-Liberty  magazine.  As  the 
reporter  gathered  ’round,  the  ex- 
Mayor  donned  his  big  black  hat. 
asked  for  a  big  black  cigar  and 
with  a  crisp  “Good  night” 
stalked  out  the  ABC  studio.  It 
will  be  “good  night”  to  his 
$100,000  radio  contract  if  he 
doesn’t  learn  soon  that  audi¬ 
ences  beyond  the  Bronx  are 
made  by  a  “good”  press. 

■ 

Gillingham  Cited 

Washington,  Jan.  10 — Lieut. 
Col.  George  O.  Gillingham,  on 
leave  as  director  of  information 
for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  has  been  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  “for  notably 
outstanding  service  ...  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief,  Chemical 
Warfare  Service.”  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  Gillingham 
wrote  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star  and  Sunday  Call,  the  New 
York  World,  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  North  American  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  He  was  managing 
editor  of  Pathfinder  magazine 
before  entering  government 
service. 
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Store  Census 
For  '45  Issued 
By  N.  Y-  Times 

After  months  of  research  and 
field  work  by  the  New  York 
Times,  a  1945  census  of  New 
York  City  has  been  compiled  in 
a  compact,  easy-to-use  book 
titled  “Blueprint  for  Sales.”  It 
is  an  analysis  of  the  retail  out¬ 
lets  of  distribution — food,  drugs, 
liquor— and  a  study  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumers,  the  family  buy¬ 
ing  units. 

New  York  City  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  116  geographic  dis¬ 
tricts  ranked  “A,”  “B,”  “C,”  and 
“D”  and  classified  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  market  based 
on  median  rental  figures.  The 
liimes  1945  census  shows  that  the 
upper-half  market  gained  13.1% 
in  families  in  the  5-year  period 
since  the  latest  government  cen¬ 
sus,  while  the  lower-half  mar¬ 
ket  increased  only  9.4%. 

“Blueprint  for  Sales”  re¬ 
veals  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cline  in  grocery  and  drug  stores 
serving  the  city,  while  liquor 
outlets  increased.  The  decline 
in  grocery  stores  was  startliifg. 
The  Sixteenth  U.  S.  census  in 
1940  reported  16,419  grocery 
stores;  now  there  are  12,802.  This 
is  a  decline  of  3,617  stores, 
amounting  to  22%.  Four-fifths 
of  this  decline,  or  2,927  stores, 
were  in  the  lower-half  market. 
The  “A”  and  “B”  districts  where 
rents  and  incomes  are  higher 
and  people  spend  more  for  food 
accounted  for  only  one-fifth  of 
this  loss,  or  690  stores. 

The  greatest  decline  in  groc¬ 
ery  outlets  occurred  in  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  lower-income  districts, 
which  lost  1,377  stores,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  32%.  In  Manhattan’s 
"C”  and  “D”  districts,  too,  the 
loss  in  grocery  stores  was  high; 
743  stores,  a  decline  of  24.3%. 
The  Bronx  lost  24.3%  of  its  out¬ 
lets,  while  Queens  lost  21%. 

The  large  chain-operated  and 
independent-operated  supermar¬ 
kets  are  concentrated  in  the 
upper-half  districts  where  there 
is  more  to  spend  per  family  and 
more  families  per  store. 

To  get  the  facts  for  the  1945 
store  census,  the  Times  research 
staff  covered  4,500  miles  of  New 
York  City  streets  and  counted 
and  recorded  the  exact  locations 
of  all  food,  drug  and  liquor 
stores.  The  research  work  in 
making  the  study  of  family 
population  required  the  record¬ 
ing  of  more  than  21,000  items 
from  the  Department  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Building  records.  For 
every  building  demolished  or 
built,  a  record  was  taken  of  the 
street  address  and  the  number  of 
family  dwelling  units  involved. 

■ 

Picture  Editing  Class 

An  eight-weeks  course  in 
Photo-Journalism  is  being  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  its  adult 
education  program  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  The  first  session  is 
scheduled  Jan.  24  at  214  East 
42nd  Street,  under  direction  of 
Arthur  Reef,  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Parade. 


Marshall  Field  Store 
Names  PJL  Manager 

Chicago,  Jan.  7 — ^Lawrence  B. 
Sizer,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
has  announced 
the  appointment 
of  Robert  John- 
s  o  n  as  public 
relations  m  a  n  - 
ager.  Mrs.  Mil- 
d  r  e  d  Carroll 
will  continue 
as  assistant  to 
Johnson,  who 
recently  was 
discharge  from 
the  navy  with 
the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  was  .  , 

on  active  duty  Johnson 

with  the  navy  44  months,  22  of 
which  were  spent  overseas. 
Johnson  was  with  Procter  & 
Gamble  before  the  war,  and 
served  in  public  relations 
during  his  service. 


Newsmen  Host 
To  Truman 
At  Luncheon 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan  7 — 
Representatives  of  the  press  and 
radio  played  host  to  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  at  a  noonday 
luncheon  during  his  holiday  visit 
to  Jackson  County. 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  President, 
do  you  have  a  luncheon  engage¬ 
ment  today?”  Ernest  Vaccaro,  a 
visiting  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  from  Washington  asked 
the  chief  executive  during  a 
press  conference  in  the  federal 
building  here.  “If  you  haven’t, 
we  thought  maybe  you  would 
like  to  eat  with  us.” 

'T  certainly  would  like  to." 
the  President  replied,  “but  I  al¬ 
ready  have  an  engagement  with 
an  old  friend.  But  what  about 
tomorrow?” 


The  President  counted  the 
visiting  newsmen,  indicated  he 
believed  the  number  sufficient 
for  the  luncheon  collection,  and 
said,  “I’d  like  to  eat  off  you 
folks,  anyhow.” 

The  President  was  guest  of 
the  newmen  at  a  luncheon  the 
following  day  at  the  Hotel 
Muehlebach.  Also  present  as  a 
special  guest  of  the  President 
was  William  Southern,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner. 

m 

Tourist  Ad  Fund  Set 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  7 — Legal¬ 
ity  of  chartered  municipalities 
of  Arizona  levying  for  and  ex¬ 
pending  funds  for  tourist  adver¬ 
tising  was  upheld  in  an  opinion 
issued  by  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court.  The  ruling  was  in  a  suit 
involving  payment  by  the  City 
of  Tucson  for  the  Tucson  Sun¬ 
shine  Climate  Club  of  $3,702.26 
to  complete  a  $17,500  advertis¬ 
ing  program  for  1943-44. 


Times  and  Democrat 


Cable  G.  Von  Maur,  Prtsidtnt  — Wom»n 

Ptltrstn-Harntd-V OH  Maur  in  Davenport. 

**SiNCE  1872  when  our  original  store  was  only  a 
one  story  building,  we’ve  advertised  what  we’ve 
had  to  sell  in  the  Times  and  Democrat. 

Our  customers  live  in  Davenport,  RtKk  Island 
and  Moline  and  the  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa 
and  western  Illinois.  Naturally  we  spend  our 


ihoppinq  In  f«lari«n-Harn«d-Von  Maur  itor*. 

money  where  it  brings  best  results  in  actual  sales. 

Experience  proves  that  display  space  in  the 
Times  and  DemtKrat  pays  best.  That’s  why  over 
70%  of  our  entire  advertising  appropriation  is 
spent  in  both  these  hometown  papers.  To  do  a 
job  in  the  Tri-Cities,  you  need  these  papers?^ 

Cable  G.  Von  Maur 
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Press  Club  Promoter 
Returns  from  ETO 


By  William  Reed 

WHEN  Barney  Oldfield,  formerly 

the  motion  picture  editor  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  was 
called  to  take  his  reserve  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Army  in  1940, 
the  placement  officer  explained 
that  the  Army  wanted  to  give 
every  incoming  officer  the  Job  for 
which  his  civilian  experience 
best  fitted  him. 

Oldfield  smiled  broadly  and 
pointed  out  that  in  his  position 
as  movie  critic  for  the  last  five 
years  he  had  seen  more  movies 
per  year  (an  average  of  500) 
than  any  other  American. 

“I  suppose,  then,"  said  the 
placement  ofificer,  “that  you  have 
seen  a  great  many  Grade  B 
movies." 

Oldfield  admitted  that  that 
was  the  sad  case. 

It's  the  Infantry 

“On  the  basis  of  such  a  broad 
civilian  experience,”  the  place¬ 
ment  officer  went  on,  leering 
wickedly,  “I  hereby  assign  you 
to  be  Commanding  Officer  of 
Company  B." 

And  that  is  how  Barney  Old¬ 
field,  touted  by  both  Ripley  and 
John  Hicks  as  the  greatest  living 
movie  fan,  became  a  company 
commander  in  an  infantry  out¬ 
fit. 

But  he  didn’t  stay  there  long. 
Someone  in  the  command  heard 
that  Oldfield,  who  had  been  a 
Nebraska  correspondent  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  was  a  news¬ 
paperman.  So  nine  days  after 
he  Joined  his  outfit,  he  was 
yanked  out  to  become  public  re¬ 
lations  oflficer  for  General  George 
B.  Strong,  who  was  later  In¬ 
telligence  Officer  for  General 
Marshall. 

Oldfield’s  new  Job  took  him  In 
the  middle  of  the  Louisiana  ma¬ 
neuvers,  where  he  practiced 
“capturing  civilian  radio  stations 
and  broadcasting  propaganda  to 
the  ‘enemy.’  ’’ 

The  ex-movie  critic  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  paratroopers  in 
1942  and  was  early  on  the  list 
of  the  Army’s  first  Jumpers. 
Later  he  was  assigned  the  Job  of 
doing  publicity  work  to  gain  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  paratroops,  and 
still  later  he  was  transferred  to 
England,  where,  according  to 
Oldfield,  it  was  his  Job  to  per¬ 
suade  War  Correspondents  to  go 
to  paratroop  school  to  practice 
for  the  aerial  invasion  on  D-Day. 

Among  the  correspondents  who 
qualified  to  Jump  with  Oldfield’s 
outfit  were  William  Walton, 
Time;  Joseph  Evans,  Newnoeek; 
Phil  Bucknell,  Stars  and  Stripes. 
and  Robert  Ruben,  Reuters. 

Marshall  Yarrow,  Reuters,  and 
Walter  McCallum,  Wcuhington 
Evening  Star,  were  qualified  to 
go  in  with  the  gliders.  Only  one 
of  the  correspondents,  Phil  Buck¬ 
nell  of  Stars  and  Stripes  was  In¬ 
jured  during  the  invasion.  Buck¬ 
nell  broke  his  leg. 
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“I  was  supposed  to  go  along 
with  them  as  a  sort  of  conduc¬ 
tor,”  Oldfield  said,  “but  fortun¬ 
ately  I  was  pulled  out'  just  be¬ 
fore  D-Day  and  was  assigned  to 
Marshal  Montgomery’s  head¬ 
quarters  as  a  Public  Relations 
Officer  representing  American 
interests.” 

Previously,  Oldfield  had  han¬ 
dled  the  American  press  during 
the  famous  “pep  talk”  pre-inva¬ 
sion  tours  of  the  troops  made  by 
Eisenhower,  Montgomery,  and 
Churchill.  During  these,  he 
made  a  friend  of  Sarah  Church¬ 
ill,  who  acted  as  his  “liaison 
officer”  with  the  Prime  Minister. 

“Sarah  knew  her  father’s 
moods  well,”  Oldfield  com¬ 
mented.  “And  when  she  noticed 
that  he  was  getting  ruffled  at  an 
over-enthusiastic  photographer, 
she’d  give  me  the  high-sign,  and 
I  yanked  him  out  before  he 
caused  an  international  inci¬ 
dent.” 

Changes  Commands 

After  D-Day,  Oldfield  was 
picked  up  in  Brest,  France  by 
Gen.  William  (Texas  Bill)  H. 
Simpson,  for  whom  he  acted  as 
public  relations  officer  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  was  while 
Oldfield  was  with  Gen.  Simpson 
that  his  outfit  broke  into  the 
headlines  with  the  story  of  Sam 
Magill,  the  lieutenant  from  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio  who  persuaded  20,- 
000  Germans,  including  a  Major 
General  and  a  Rear  Admiral,  to 
surrender. 

Oldfield  went  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  through  France  and 
Holland  and  set  up  a  winter 
“Press  Club”  in  Maastrecht,  Hol¬ 
land. 

•’We  established  an  amuse¬ 
ment  fund  here,”  Oldfield  re¬ 
lated.  “We  had  a  local  orchestra 
play  dinner  music  every  night 
and  had  a  girl  .singer  for  our 
‘floor  show.’  When  Christmas 
came,  the  boys  kicked  in  with 
their  K-ration  chocolate  bars, 
and  we  gave  a  big  party  for  the 
war  orphans.” 

When  the  troops  got  to  the 
Rhine  River,  Oldfield  moved  his 
Press  Club  to  Rheydt,  the  home 
town  of  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels, 
and  established  new  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  propaganda  minister’s 
house.  Before  the  end  of  the 
war,  Oldfield’s  Press  Club  had 
moved  once  again,  this  time  to 
the  estate  of  Dr.  Oscar  Rob- 
bettge,  the  German  Sugar  Baron. 

After  the  surrender,  Oldfield 
went  with  the  first  American 
troops  to  Berlin  and  chose  the 
houses  in  which  the  “Big  Three” 
conferences  were  held.  For  his 
beloved  Press  Club  he  reserved 
the  home  of  Walther  Funk,  the 
German  Finance  Minister. 

‘"niis,”  said  Oldfield,  “is  still 
the  meetin’  and  greetin’  place 
for  American  correspondents  in 
Berlin.” 


Oldfield  and  assiatants 

One  of  Oldfield’s  postwar  pub¬ 
licity  stunts  to  keep  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  was  to  engineer  plans 
for  the  return  of  the  famous 
Isted  Lion  to  Denmark.  This 
statue  commemorated  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Danish  Insurgents 
( who  had  been  marshalled  by 
the  Germans)  in  1850.  and  to 
the  Danes  the  monument  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  to  us. 

Later  the  Germans  returned  to 
Denmark  (in  1864),  confiscated 
the  statute  and  placed  it  in  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  School  for 
Cadets. 

Seventy  years  later,  Barney 
Oldfield  returned  it. 

On  Sept.  17,  1944,  Oldfield  ar¬ 
ranged  the  publicity  for  a  cele¬ 
bration  to  commemorate  the 
landings  of  our  airborne  troups 
in  Nijmagen,  Holland.  He  sent 
one  plane  to  London,  one  to 
Paris  and  one  to  Berlin  to  pick 
up  the  correspondents,  fly  them 
to  Nijmagen  and  then  fly  them 
back  again  to  their  home  of¬ 
fices  in  time  to  meet  their  dead¬ 
lines. 

When  the  82d  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  was  returned  to  the  United 
States,  Oldfield  was  assigned  to 
handle  the  publicity. 

He  was  assisted  during  the  last 
year  by  Lt.  Robert  Shulberg  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  formerly  a 
staff  member  of  the  Schenectady 
Gazette,  and  by  Lt.  George 
Fuller,  formerly  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncer. 

’The  three  of  them  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  on  Jan. 
15. 

Their  plans  for  the  future? 
’The  ex-movie  critic  shrugged 
and  grinned. 

“I  don’t  know”  he  said. 
“We’re  all  open  for  suggestions. 
Personally,  f  don’t  like  Class  B 
movies.” 

■ 

Eberhard  to  Honolulu 

The  United  Press  this  week 
appointed  Willard  D.  Eberhard 
as  manager  of  its  Honolulu  Bu¬ 
reau.  From  1942  to  1945,  Eber¬ 
hard  was  manager  for  U.P.  at 
Seattle.  For  three  years  before 
he  Joined  the  service  in  Port¬ 
land  in  1937,  he  was  city  editor 
of  the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  Tid¬ 
ings.  He  was  born  Aug.  4,  1912, 
in  Lima,  Ohio,  and  studied  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon. 


Truman  Thanks  ^ 

Editorial  Writer;  i  ] 
Visits  Office 

Independence,  Mo.,  Jan.  8 — 
When  President  ’Truman  came 
home  for  the  Christmas  holi-  ^ 

days,  he  went  personally  to  the 
office  of  the  Independence  Ex-  ■ 

aminer  to  thank  Frank  W. 
Rucker,  business  manager,  for  ' 

the  editorial  he  had  written  ' 

a^ut  the  President’s  visit.  ' 

'The  editorial,  which  received 
mention  in  all  wire  stories,  read:  , 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HOME  i 

The  President  snuggled  a  little  deeper  I 

into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  when  ! 

he  came  yesterday  to  Grandview  from  , 

the  nation’s  capital  to  greet  his  aged 
mother  on  her  birthday.  We  like  the 
way  he  did  it,  too — quietly  and  unbe¬ 
knownst  to  the  outside  world  until  the 
two  hours  of  meeting  with  mother  were  i 

over  and  the  President  was  ready  to 
wing  his  way  back  to  Washington. 

No  scene  could  be  enacted  anywhere 
that  better  symbolizes  American  feelings  I 

and  ideals.  So  long  as  our  men  in  high 
office  can  hark  back  to  the  tender  love 
that  nourished  them  in  their  babyhood 
and  that  gave  to  them  the  character  that  I 
qualifies  them  for  responsibility,  and  thus 
realize  the  importance  of  home  to  the  na-  ^ 
tion,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  the 
democracy  that  thus  far  has  saved  us 
and  made  us  strong.  So  loi^  as  men 
keep  in  touch  with  that  inmience  all 
through  life,  no  matter  how  high  they 
become  in  the  esteem  of  the  multitudes 
or  how  efficient  they  become  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  imimrtant  problem.s,  they  will 
remain  sufficiently  humble  to  be  of  ser. 
vice  to  all. 

The  trip  home,  no  doubt,  was  as  great 
an  uplift  to  the  President  as  it  was  a 
joy  to  his  mother.  Henry  Grady,  great 
journalist  of  the  South,  once  described 
a  visit  to  his  mother  and  home  at  a  time 
when  the  burdens  of  office  were  bearing 
hard  upon  him.  He  returned  to  his  du¬ 
ties  with  a  refreshed  mind  and  a  new 
courage  after  he  had  spent  a  few  hours 
with  mother.  His  description  of  the 
visit  and  its  effects  is  considered  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  in  journalism.  It  is  a  great 
story  because  the  editor  wrote  from_  his 
heart  and  because  it  deals  with  feelings 
that  are  common  to  all  respectable  men. 

So  was  the  news  story  of  President 
Truman’s  visit  home  yesterday.  This 
little  incident  in  the  life  of  the  President 
stirred  the  finer  feelings  of  all  who  read 
about  it. 

The  greatest  office  paid  tribute  to  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  nation,  and  in 
their  hearts  the  people  cheered. 

,  F.  W.  R. 

R.R.  Admen  to  Meet 

Promotional  plana  for  peace-  ^ 
time  reconversion  are  scheduled 
for  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  Advertising 
Agents  at  the  Union  League 
Club.  Chicago,  Jan.  18-19. 


Circulation  Manager 

One  of  New  York  State’s 
leading  afternoon  News¬ 
papers  has  an  opening  for 
a  top-flight  man  to  take 
complete  charge  of  its  Cir¬ 
culation  Department. 

This  man  must  be  young, 
aggressive,  and  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Promotion. 

Please  give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 

Box  3420 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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for  the  past  14  Hos  Stoif  “Specicxls" 
years.  The  original  order  came 

ISe  from  the  Palmer  estate  and  Publisher  William  Townes. 

-Removal  of  nothing  could  be  done  to  alter  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
st  the  taking  tbeir  policy.  This  restriction  Journal,  is  “globe  girdling”  the 
i  any  public  has  now  been  completely  re-  newspaper’s  news  and  feature 
the  Palmer  moved  and  the  Palmer  House  coverage  via  special  articles  by 
e  first  orders  welcomes  news  photographers  staffers  discharged  after  over- 
Binns,  new  occasions.”  seas  service.  In  one  week  re- 

and  ’  vice-  ■  cently,  editions  included  spot 

Imer  House,  O..*  features  by  report- 

nanagement.  •oUllGtin  nimanac  VJUt  ers  with  war  backgrounds  as 
t  to  Chicago  Thirty-two  pages  larger  than  B^y,  Normandy; 

A1  Philler,  its  predecessor,  the  1946  edition  Oliphant,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

',  stated:  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Herald- Journal  bureau  manag- 

i  in  Palmer  Bulletin’s  Almanac,  issued  an-  Naves,  Poarl 

1  was  one  of  nually,  has  made  its  appear-  Harbor,  Marianas,  Marshall  and 
the  hotel’s  ance.  iwo  Jima;  and  Carrie  Jackson. 


Ad  Club  Study 
Expanding, 
AFA  Reports 


Advertising  clubs  represent-  Hoi^e  was  one  c 
ing  90%  of  total  membership  in  of^ 
the  U.  S.  are  active  in  advertis- 
ing  education  or  are  planning  to 
become  so,  according  to  a  survey 
by  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  reported  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  AFA  News. 

Of  77  clubs  replying  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  59  said  they  were 
sponsoring  “some  form  of  educa¬ 
tional  project,”  ranging  from  in¬ 
formal  clinics  or  panel  discus¬ 
sions  to  organized  lecture  and 
study  courses. 

“The  ‘no  activity’  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  18  clubs,”  the  report 
says,  “do  not  in  all  instances,  in¬ 
dicate  that  these  clubs  are  in¬ 
different,  but  simply  reluctant 
to  duplicate  activities  they  feel 
are  being  well  handled  in  other 
ways.” 

Reporting  on  the  activities  of 
several  of  the  clubs,  the  article 
notes  that  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Club  and  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago  have  registered  more 
than  300  for  their  joint  26-eve¬ 
ning  course;  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston,  sponsoring  two 
courses  for  business  executives 
with  nationally  recognized  au¬ 
thorities  as  speakers,  averages 
200  at  the  weekly  session  of 
each  course;  the  course  given  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Advertising 
Women’s  Club  for  the  first  time 
last  winter  drew  400;  Kansas 
City’s  Advertising  and  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  has  more  than  600 
enrolled  in  its  classes  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling;  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Akron,  organized 
less  than  a  year  ago,  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  four  courses  in’  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Akron. 

Helen  A.  Holby,  director  of 
AFA’s  Club  Contact  Department, 
who  conducted  the  survey,  states 
Aat  most  of  the  courses  are  sim¬ 
ilar  in  content.  “All  include  ses¬ 
sions  on  advertising  techniques, 
copy,  art  and  layout,  production 
—and  on  advertising  media,” 
she  writes.  “While  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  these  advertising 
courses,  they  do  pay  dividends 
in  increasing  club  prestige.” 

Many  of  the  clubs,  she  notes, 
provide  scholarship  for  study  in 
their  own  organizations  or  in 
college.  The  St.  Louis  club  is 
about  to  launch  several  scholar¬ 
ships  open  to  students  at  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  and  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University. 

In  other  cities — Buffalo,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Brockton,  Mass. — 
the  clubs  provide  funds  for 
needy  college  students. 

■ 

Koop  Rejoins  Magazine 

Washington,  Jan.  10 — Theo¬ 
dore  G.  Koop  who  was  acting 
director  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  during  its  closing  weeks 
and  before  that  was  chief  of  the 
newspaper  section,  has  returned 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  He  is  a 
former  Associated  Press  writer. 
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OUR  BIG  lOB  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


forstti  covntff  mut*  tupply 

pro^vcfi  ond  bp-prodiKft 
'  -<w<b  ai  coffon.  woo/  ond  foof/sor 


from  far  off  p/ocoi  mwtf  como  monp  ffso- 
/orso/i  noodod  to  maka  yaar  tolop/iooo— 
ioc/udsAf  ffoi.  oiico,  Qtphalf.  tvsigifoo. 
•ntifiiooir,  coboff*  tie,  p/ottnvm. 


rwoef)f-ffvo  dooioftK  vortotio*  of 
wood  oofor  tfifo  fbo  ootsoo’i  tofo- 
phana  •onsico  fbosr  wto*  foogo  tram 
iwitcliboordt  to  po/oi  ond  bootfii 


rbon  tfio  mifioi  moft  yiald  coppor, 
iron,  toad,  afyminam.  chromium,  tine, 
nkkal,  coot,  gold,  tihrar^oU  raquirad 
in  to/opfiono  opporotui. 


Wirtng  an  ifitricoto  twtfchboard— through  whkh  your  rako  will 
go—cath  for  gJtii/od  hand*,  komombor  that  twtfchhoordt  and  cob/o 
or#  |tfft  two  of  tfioutondi  of  itomt  you  uta  whon  you  tohphono 


tow  motorso/i  mult  bo  brevgbt  togotfior  so  Woiforn  ffoc- 
fr»c  ploott,  whom  tkiflod  workart  and  morvo/ous  mecbinoi 
turn  thorn  into  volt  qoontstios  of  comploM  apparatus 


Maktng  tofophono  oobfoi  no  largor  than 
wrift— jrof  cootosoiog  tbooModi  of  wsroi 
job  tbii  gieot  itroodor  dooi. 


Tolophonot.  wtro.  cob/o  and  countlou  othor  products  go  out 
to  29  Wostorn  floctnc  distributing  houtot^ono  or  moro  of 
which  fuppifos  tho  noods  of  rour  to/f  To/opbooo  Compoojr 


tn  oddstioA  to  mofcsng  tfio  opporotvi,  Wost- 
orn  i/octric  also  installs  tho  moxo  of  oqvip- 
mont  tfiot  U  jrovr  tofbpfiono  controf  offico 


AS  supply  unit  of  the  Ih’ll  Telephoiif  System.  Woterii  Electrie 
has  one  of  imlustry's  most  complex  jobs. 

To<lay  we  arc  working  full  speed  ahead  on  equipment  not  only 
to  meet  immediate  telephone  needs,  but  also  to  carry  out  the 
Bell  System’s  S2,000,()()0.()0()  [wst-war  construction  program. 

This  vast  program  promises  a  record  in  peacetime  production 
at  Western  Electric— with  a  level  of  employment  higher  than  in 
the  years  just  Irefore  the  war— and  lietter-tlian-ever  telephone 
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Group  Seeks  Funds 
For  Lovejoy  Memorial 

By  Joseph  Cobum  Smith 
Director  of  Publicity,  Colby 


WATERVILLE,  Me.,  Jan.  10— 

Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  the 
crushing  editor  whose  death 
108  years  ago 
d  r  a  matically 
stamped  into  the 
public  consci- 
ousness  the 
basic  American 
right  of  the 
fre^om  of  the 
press,  is  soon  to 
have  a  worthy 
and  appropriate 
memorial. 

This  project  is 
endors^  by  a 
national  c  o  m  - 
mittee  of  news* 
paper  editors  and  publishers  who 
are  cooperating  with  William  J. 
Pape,  publisher  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republi¬ 
can.  The  idea  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Pape  to  Colby 
College  here  two  years  ago  to 
fill  a  speaking  engagement  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  learned  that  the 
martyr  Lovejoy  was  a  graduate 
of  this  college  and  in  fact  was 
born  only  a  few  miles  away. 

On  Notional  Scale 

Mr.  Pape  proposed  to  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  members  be  in¬ 
vited  to  contribute  toward  a 
Lovejoy  Memorial.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  adopted  and  the  sum 
of  $60,000  is  in  sight  from  this 
group. 

Further  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion  resulted  in  the  conviction 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  not  a  regional  but  a  national 
conception  and  inquiry  from 
representative  publishers  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  they  would 
approve  going  ahead  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale.  The  outcome  was 
the  decision  to  create  a  Lovejoy 
Memorial  in  the  shape  of  a 
building  at  Colby  College,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  for 
a  Lovejoy  Chair  of  Journalism 
in  that  college,  the  total  cost  be¬ 
ing  $300,000.  Appeal  for  contri¬ 
butions  was  made  this  week  to 
all  publishers  and  editors  in  the 
U.  S. 

That  the  Lovejoy  Memorial 
Building  will  receive  an  uncom¬ 
mon  amount  of  public  attention 
is  assured  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  a  part  of  a  new  Colonial, 
functionally-planned,  $4,000,000 
campus,  the  first  units  of  which 
will  be  put  into  use  next  Sep¬ 
tember.  Already  a  center  of  in¬ 
terest  not  only  on  the  part  of 
educators  but  of  vacationists 
who  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
things  to  see  in  their  summer 
travels  through  New  England, 
the  Mayflower  Hill  campus  of 
Colby  College  is  an  appropriate 
location  for  perpetuating  the 
name  and  deed  of  this  American 
hero. 

Who  was  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
Joy?  Bom  in  Albion,  Maine,  in 
1802,  he  naturally  found  his  way 
to  the  little  college  17  miles 
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College 

away  at  Waterville.  He  showed 
phenomenal  mental  prowess  and 
was  graduated  at.  the  top  of  the 
class  of  1826.  After  theological 
study  at  Princeton,  he  headed 
westward.  At  the  age  of  34  we 
find  him  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Observer  and  a  young  idealist 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  convictions  on  the  unpopular 
side  of  a  great  moral  issue: 
slavery. 

In  consequence  of  the  threats 
of  violence  occasioned  by  his 
anti-slavery  editorials,  he  moved 
his  plant  a  few  miles  to  Alton, 
in  the  neighboring  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Upon  arrival,  he  was  set 
upon  by  thugs  hired  by  the 
slave-owning  interests  and  the 
press  was  destroyed.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  second  outfit  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  newspaper. 

The  following  summer  matters 
once  more  came  to  a  head.  One 
night  his  plant  was  wrecked  by 
hoodlums.  A  third  press  was 
procured,  and  it,  too,  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Consider  the  heart-rending  sit¬ 
uation  which  now  confronted 
Lovejoy.  If  he  persisted  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  editorial  pol¬ 
icy,  it  meant  almost  certain  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  newspaper  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise:  it  meant 
hardships  for  an  invalid  wife 
and  infant  son;  it  meant  prob¬ 
able  bodily  violence,  possibly 
death,  for  him. 

Crusader's  Answer 

That  was  his  problem;  this 
was  Lovejoy’s  answer — words 
that  deserve  to  be  emblazoned 
over  every  editor’s  desk: 

“As  long  as  I  am  an  American 
citizen,  and  as  long  as  American 
blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I  shall 
hold  myself  at  liberty  to  speak, 
to  write,  and  to  publish  what¬ 
ever  I  please,  being  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  my  country  for  the 
same.” 

The  succeeding  events  unfold¬ 
ed  to  their  tragic  end.  The 
fourth  press  came  on  Nov.  7, 
1837.  TTie  mayor  refused  police 
protection.  Lovejoy  and  a  band 
of  friends  remained  at  the  shop 
at  night  on  guard.  The  mob 
appeared.  Shots  were  exchanged. 
They  started  a  fire  against  the 
frame  building.  Lovejoy  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  Five  shots  rang  out  and 
he  staggered  back  to  his  beloved 
press  and  sank  lifeless. 

Foolish?  Fanatical?  Wendell 
Philips,  one  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  orators,  answered  these 
queries  in  his  famous  “Eulogy 
on  Lovejoy”: 

“How  prudently  most  men 
creep  into  nameless  graves, 
while  now  and  then,  one  or  two 
forget  themselves  into  immor¬ 
tality!” 

A  brochure  which  Mr.  Pape 
has  mailed  to  publishers  and 
editors  concludes  with  this  para- 
graph: 

"Thinking  people  realize  that 


the  permanence  of  America's 
cherished  liberties  and  rights  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  vigor  with  which 
these  sound  and  basic  principles 
are  impressed  upon  the  young, 
our  future  leaders.  Our  free 
press  needs  a  permanent,  visual, 
living  monument.  The  Lovejoy 
Memorial  as  herein  outlined,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  continuing  aggres¬ 
sive  program  of  emphasis  upon 
his  deathless  cause  will  help  to 
keep  the  public  conscious  of 
that  great  freedom  for  which 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  was  will¬ 
ing  to  die.” 

The  Lovejoy  Memorial  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Herbert  Hoover  is  honorary 
chairman,  was  named  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  its  work  was 
tabled  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  membership  is  being 
expanded 'now,  including; 

Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune ; 
Frank  E.  Gannett.  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Senator  Arthur 
(tapper,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital, 
Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Constitution;  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Star; 
Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C. )  Times-Herald;  Paul 
Bellamy,  Cleveland  ( O. )  Plain 
Dealer;  Grove  Patterson.  Toledo 
(O. )  Blade;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star;  E.  M. 
Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  and 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  ( Calif. ) 
Tribune. 

Others  on  the  Committee  are: 
Stanley  T.  Black,  Pawtucket 
( R.  I. )  Times;  Robert  C.  Choate, 
Boston  Herald  -  Traveler;  Mrs. 
Minnie  R.  Dwight,  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  Transcript:  David  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free 
Press;  Oliver  L.  Hall,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial;  James  M. 
Langley,  Concord  (N.  H.)  Mon¬ 
itor;  Frank  B.  Nichols,  Bath 
(Me.)  Times;  Lincoln  O’Brien. 
Claremont  (N.  H. )  Eagle;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Reed,  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Gazette. 

Paul  B.  Cousley,  Alton  (Ill.) 
Telegraph,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
St.  Louis  Post-Disptach. 

Associated  in  the  project  are 
several  members  of  the  Lovejoy 
family  —  Colonel  Clarence  E. 
Lovejoy  and  John  M.  Lovejoy, 
of  New  York;  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy,  of  Detroit,  and  Ellis 
Lovejoy,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Aids  Scholarship 

Kansas  State  College  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  gift  of  $3,000  from  Fay 
N.  Seaton,  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Mercury  -  Chron¬ 
icle,  bringing  to  $6,000  the  Fay 
N.  Seaton  Scholarship  fund 
which  he  established  a  year  ago 
in  the  college’s  department  of 
journalism  and  industrial  print¬ 
ing. 


Harold  Coffin  Named 

Harold  CofiSn,  who  served  as  a 
wartime  Navy  ofiicer,  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  He 
formerly  was  ad  manager  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
and  prior  to  that  was  successive¬ 
ly  with  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  and  editorial  manager  for 
the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau. 


Prewi  Manager 
Takes  Recess  in 
Strenuous  Job 

London,  Eng.,  Jan.  7  —  S.  F. 
Grammar,  European  manager  of 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  is  heading 
for  New  York  at  the  end  of 
January  after  a  period  of  strenu¬ 
ous  activity  in  the  European 
zone. 

He  got  his  mobile  transmitter 
ashore  on  the  Normandy  beaches 
only  a  few  hours  after  the  first 
wave  went  in.  From  that  start 
he  has  maintained  high  speed 
activity  ever  since.  He  followed 
the  armies  with  mobile  trans¬ 
mitters  and  then  opened  central 
bureaus  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Prague,  Nuernberg.  Berne 
and  now  he  has  plans  for  Hol¬ 
land  and  Denmark. 

When  he  crashed  into  Prague, 
he  counted  on  finding  enough 
local  equipment  to  do  the  job 
But  it  wasn’t  there.  So  he  had 
to  rush  back  to  Paris  by  road 
and  return  with  the  necessary 
gear — a  trip  of  something  like 
2,000  miles. 

A  week  before  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Grammar  was  heading  to 
Nuernberg  when  he  struck  an 
uncleared  mine.  After  the  bang 
the  next  thing  Grammar  knew 
was  that  he  was  in  a  hospital. 
There  he  stayed  for  a  fortnight 
with  a  fractured  skull,  broken 
ribs  and  lacerations.  On  the 
road  again,  he  was  back  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  Christmas  time  only  to 
lose,  in  piratical  language,  some¬ 
thing  like  two  buckets  of  blood 
on  Christmas  day  when  a  de¬ 
layed  hemorrhage  broke  out. 
Now,  however,  he  is  reasonably 
fit  again. 

Main  problems  that  he  has 
encountered  in  maintaining 
Press  communications  from  the 
European  zone  relate  to  equip¬ 
ment,  personnel,  food  and 
money.  Transport  has  been  a 
bugbear  and  is  still  difficult. 
Personnel  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  flow  of  wordage  is  also 
difficult.  Working  conditions  on 
the  continent  are  specially  hard 
— one  round  of  eat,  walk  and 
work,  with  no  social  life. 

Provision  of  food  is  difficult, 
particularly  with  German  per¬ 
sonnel.  It  is  a  case  of  survival 
with  them  and  money  means 
little,  food  is  more  important. 

K.  E.  Waller  is  manager  of 
Prewi  in  London  where  special 
facilities  for  correspondents  are 
now  being  provided.  Writing 
and  reading  room  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  already  operating  and 
supplementary  service  in  arrang¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  booking  hotel 
accommodation  is  aimed  at. 
Similar  facilities  will  be  fixed  up 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  Berlin, 
Paris  and  Frankfort. 

■ 

New  Research  Firm 

Pacific  Marketing  &  Research, 
Inc.,  has  been  organized  to  serve 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  according 
to  announcement  by  Frank  E. 
Manning  from  the  Seattle  head¬ 
quarter  office,  208  Hubbell  Build¬ 
ing.  Officers  of  the  Company  are 
F.  E.  Manning,  president;  Edith 
Curtiss,  vicepresident;  and  Ruth 
Haggin.  treasurer. 
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I  Press  Freedom  Still 
*  Lacking  in  Hungary 


By  A.  I.  Goldberg 

Associated  Press  Correspondent 


BUDAPEST,  Jan.  7 — More  than  The  newspapers  have  a  daily 
100  daily  and  weekly  publica-  monitoring  service  from  the 
tions  are  produced  in  Hungary  semi-governmental  Magyar  Tele- 
but  responsible  editors  and  pub-  graphic  Agency,  in  Hungarian, 
lishers  agreed  generally  after  llie  Agency  also  issues  a  daily 
seven  months  of  occupation  that  report  on  Hungary  in  English, 
a  free  press,  in  the  western  sense  American  ministry  has  a 

of  the  word,  did  not  yet  exist,  complete  service  for  Hungarian 
'  although  they  were  hopeful  of  newspapers,  distributing  its  radio 
genuine  press  freedom  when  the  news  bulletin  every  morning, 
J  occupying  forces  leave,  providing  editors  copies  of 

T  Direct  Russian  occupation  American  weekly  news-maga- 
army  censorship  of  Hungarian  zJnes,  and  furnishing  a  vast  fund 
»  publications  ceased  late  in  June  qj  information  about  the  U,  S, 

L  but  editors  then  began  producing  u  Hinlomatic  mis- 

i  One  newspaper  was  suspended  The  Russians  provide  no  in- 
5  for  three  days  during  the  Novem-  formation  or  propaganda  service 
<  ber  election  campaign  because  it  except  to  distribute  copies  of 
speculated  on  the  makeup  of  the  Pravda  or  Izvestia  which  may 
new  government  and  some  of  its  from  two  days  to  two  months 
policies.  Three  others  which  had  old.  However,  the  Russians  pub- 
similar  articles  escaped  suspen-  lish  a  newspaper  uj  Szo— The 
sion  only  by  stringent  arguments  New  Word — in  Hungarian  daily, 
with  then  Premier  Bela  Miklos,  It  is  described  as  the  daily  news- 
who  finally  backed  down.  paper  for  the  Red  Army— a  sort 

The  way  it  work  was  this:  the  of  Soviet  Stars  and  Stripes. 
newspapers  carried  the  articles  Daily  newspapers  in  Budapest 
frankly  as  speculation.  The  con-  also  maintain  their  own  radio 
trolling  authorities  in  Budapest  monitoring  staffs,  hanging  on  to 
—which  means  the  Russian  au-  American,  British.  French,  and 
thorities — did  not  like  the  tone  Moscow  broadcasts  principally 
of  the  stories.  They  advi.sed  the  and  making  wide  use  of  the 
Hungarian  premier's  office  of  radio  news  broadcasts, 
their  dislike.  The  editors  were  There  are  daily  newspapers 
called  in  and  when  the  threat-  not  only  in  Budapest  but  in 
ened  suspension  was  not  in-  Sopron,  Miskolc,  Szeged,  Pecs, 
vol^,  they  were  severely  lec-  Gyor,  Kaposvar  and  other  cities 
,  throughout  the  country.  Al- 
Another  editor  was  lectured  though  the  government  post- 
because  of  an  editorial  he  wrote  office,  which  controls  communi- 
on  freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  cations  —  under  supervision  of 
not  inflammatory,  by  our  stand-  the  Russians — has  restored  tele- 
ards,  but  in  it  he  wrote  “honest,  phone  lines  throughout  much  of 
free  opinion  is  persecuted  only  Hungary,  teletype  circuits  were 
by  tyrants,  organizations  and  ^ot  working  late  in  November, 
states,  by  those  who  have  some-  vo/.ii. 

something  we  do.”  *.  There  was  radio  communica- 

That  was  not  liked  and  from 

on  high  came  the  word  to  repri-  Bucharest.  But  re 

mand  the  editor.  The  paper  was  communications  directly 

not  suspended,  however. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice  signed  by  the  Hungarians 
with  the  Russian  army,  and  ap- 
proved  by  the  Americans  and  Fn 

British,  the  Russians  have  com-  tionai 

plete  control  over  publications. 
postal  facilities,  and  communica-  J/sioi 

tioM.  ' '  y-  misl 

There  has  not  been  a  peace  -'vs'  ''  islanc 

treaty  to  supplant  those  terms,  E 
and  so  the  Hungarian  editor  ■  people  have  civic 
writes  with  one  eye  on  possible  ■  prefer  their  own  i 
suspension  and  the  other  eye  on  H  xh.at  “Seiiinc 
his  dwindling  newsprint  stock.  H  in  an  insUie  Job”  i 
Because  newsprint  is  scarce  in  H 
Hungary,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe  I  Tries' Herald^  to  i 
and  Great  Britain.  H  over  .500.000  lin 

Daily  newspapers  generally  H  An  island?  Y< 
are  four-page  tabloid  size.  A  ■  aii  3  Phiiadeipi 

jnag^ine.  ■  orNoJi-'iMiwriu 
liberally  illustrated  with  Amer-  city  zone  could  1 
ican  and  British  photographs,  is 
published.  Several  weekly  news- 
papers  run  to  20-inch  long  col-  BHtjllfflBII 
umns  in  their  four  pages. 

■  DITOR  ft  RHRKISHIR  for  <l«M«ry  It. 


From  the  na- 
tionai  advertis- 
er's  point  of 
►  ..  /  '  view,  this  Nor- 

fbii  orielown  market 

IC'JI  ■  y.^  misbt  be  an 

^  Island.  There  are 
■rr=5-=^  proven  reasons. 

First  .  .  .  our 
people  have  civic  pride  and 
prefer  their  OWN  local  stores. 

That  ‘‘Sellinc  Norristown 
is  an  Inside  Job”  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Philadelphia 
Department  Stores  use  the 
Times  Herald  to  the  tune  of 
over  500.000  lines  vearly. 

An  island?  You  bet!  If 
all  3  Philadelphia  papers 
were  used,  less  than  25% 
of  Norristown  and  its  ABC 
<‘ity  zone  could  be  reached. 


to  Bern,  Vienna  and  Prague 
wait^  for  approval  from  the 
Russians  to  link  up  telephone 
cables.  The  cable  ran  to  the 
Austrian  border.  There  was  a 
telephone  cable  from  Vienna  to 
the  Hungarian  border.  But 
there  had  been  no  Russian  ap¬ 
proval  to  piece  in  the  missing 
link. 

Budapest  editors  said  that  they 
waited  anxiously  for  the  day 
when  they  could  boast  of  a  free 
press. 

There  was  still  another  factor 
— the  fear  that  nascent  Fascist 
philosophies  might  be  revived 
under  the  guise  of  a  free  press. 
And  it  was  admitted  that  so  long 
as  party  responsibility  was  pre¬ 
requisite  to  publishing,  newspa¬ 
pers  would  not  be  entirely 
free. 

But  when  they  had  freedom, 
when  they  had  newsprint,  when 
they  had  fuel  and  electric  power, 
they  would  be  ready,  they  said, 
for  taking  again  from  the  outside 
world  its  free,  impartial,  unbi¬ 
ased  news  and  feature  and  photo 
services,  and  to  send  their  own 
reporters  out  again  to  world 
capitals  to  report. 

“Hasten  that  day,”  was  their 
fervent  prayer. 

■ 

Navy  Cites  Karig 

Commander  .Walter  Karig,  who 
has  spent  more  than  three  years 
in  the  Navy,  last  week  received 
a  service  citation,  a  letter  of 
commendation  for  his  work  as  a 
public  information  officer.  He 
was  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  before  entering  service. 


RoUa  Gittings 
Retires  at  82 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  7 — RoUa 
Gittings,  82,  retired  on  Jan.  1 
from  39  years’  active  service 
with  the  news  and  editorial  side 
of  the  Journal. 

As  Northwest  editor  back  in 
1906  and  then  as  exchange  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  he  became 
invaluable  as  an  authority  on 
newspaper  style,  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
retirement  he  was  the  court  of 
final  appeal  where  such  matters 
were  in  controversy. 

He  handled  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  most  difficult  _  assign¬ 
ments,  the  reading,  editing  and 
handling  of  the  letters  that  pour 
in  by  thousands  from  readers  of 
the  Journal. 

Under  the  touch  of  his  black 
copy  pencil,  “The  People  Speak 
corner  has  been  a  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  the  public. 

His  unfailing  willingness  to 
help  others,  his  ability,  his  si^- 
tained  mental  energy  and  Ws 
sweet  tranquillity  of  character 
have  endeared  him  for  39  years 
and  all  the  years  of  his  life  to 
come  to  the  hearts  of  all  at  the 
Journal. 

■ 

Stanford  to  Talk 

Chicago,  Jan.  7 — Alfred  Stan¬ 
ford,  recently-appointed  sales  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association  Jan.  17 
at  Hotel  Continental. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Back  to  BBDO 

COMM.  JOHN  CAPLES,  USNR, 

has  been  released  from  the 
Navy  after  nearly  four  years  of 
service  and  has  returned  to  his 
post  as  vicepresident  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
Mr.  Caples,  who  has  been  with 
BBDO  since  1927,  is  the  author 
of  three  textbooks  and  is  well 
known  for  his  activities  in  the 
perfecting  of  scientific  methods 
for  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising.  While  in  the  Navy 
he  was  in  charge  of  recruiting 
officer  candidates  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Heads  Jacobs  Agency 

P.  W.  SMITH  has  been  elected 

president  of  Dillard  Jacobs 
Agency,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr. 
Smith  has  served  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency  for  more 
than  20  years.  Newly  elected 
vicepresident  is  Thohnwell  Ja¬ 
cobs,  Jr.  R.  S.  Peacock  has  been 
named  secretary. 

In  New  Spots 

COL.  JOHN  D.  WITTEN,  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  Chief  Statis¬ 
tician  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Service 
Forces,  has  been 
appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  re¬ 
search  depart¬ 
ment  of  Young 
&  Rubicam.  .  .  . 

Edward  R.  Bos¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  for  the 
past  five  years 
advertising 
manager.  Con¬ 
solidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  to  the  Los 
Angeles  oflBce  of  . 

Foote,  Cone  &  Witten 

Belding  as  account  executive. 
Gustav  Kaiser  to  the  Capes  Co., 
New  York,  as  a  copy  writer. 
Arthur  Gleitz  is  the  agency’s 
new  production  head.  .  .  .  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Blue,  twice  winner  of  the 
Harvard  award  for  distinguished 
advertising,  and  for  five  years 
art  director  at  Maxon,  Inc.,  to 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  as  art  di¬ 
rector. 

William  Gray,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam  and  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  to  the  copy 
staff  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

.  .  .  Caesarina  Ciminelli,  for¬ 
mer  U.P.  correspondent  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  to  the  staff  of  Ellis  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Buffalo.  .  .  .  Guild 
Copeland  from  copy  group  head 
in  the  New  York  office  of 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc., 
to  the  copy  staff  of  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  .  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Twardy  from  U.P.  to 
the  public  relations  department 

of  Geare-Marston,  Inc . 

Glenn  Follweiler  to  Rea,  Ful¬ 
ler  &  Co.  as  production  manager. 

.  .  .  Radclifte  Romeyn  from 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Geare- 
Marston,  Inc.,  to  vicepresident 
and  account  executive  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Eastern 
division. 

Arthur  Richmond  from  Hir- 
shon-Garfield  to  the  copy  staff 
of  Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shen- 
field,  Inc.  .  .  .  Harry  Rrrz  to  the 
production  staff  of  House  &  Le- 


land  Advertising,  Portland,  Ore. 
,  ,  ,  Richard  Sewell  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Ross  Advertising 
Agency,  Portland,  Ore.  .  .  .  Hub- 
bell  Robinson,  Jr.,  from  vice- 
president  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  to  vicepresident  and 
radio  director,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding.  .  .  .  Frank  A.  Caporaso 
to  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.  as  comp¬ 
troller.  .  .  .  Frederick  H.  Jones, 
Jr.,  from  advertising  manager, 
Rockwell-Barnes  Co..  Chicago, 
to  M.  Glen  Miller,  Chicago  as 
account  executive. 

Promotions 

GEORGE  A.  FRYE,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  Co.,  and  E.  Gordon 
Lane,  a  Boston  vicepresident, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  agency.  .  .  . 
Robert  W.  Graham,  Sherman  G. 
Landers.  Guy  E.  Fry  and  Rus¬ 
sell  K.  Carter  have  been  elected 
partners  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  .  .  .  Chester  J.  Radven, 
with  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc  for  four 
years  as  account  executive,  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident.  .  .  .  Clar¬ 
ence  Hestorff  and  Robbins 
Milbank  in  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  McCann-Erickson  and 
Burt  Cochran  in  the  agency’s 
Los  Angeles  office  become  vice- 
presidents.  . .  .  Ronald  Brindley, 
Doremus  &  Co.  San  Francisco 
office  manager,  has  been  named 
a  vicepresident  of  the  agency. 

.  .  .  Sam  Gnx,  research  director, 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc.,  New 
York,  becomes  media  director. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  COMM.  JAMES  HAUSMAN, 
USNR,  formerly  of  Federal 
Advertising,  Joins  the  copy  staf 
of  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.  .  .  .  Thomas  Lo  Castro, 
after  four  years  as  a  technical 
sergeant  in  the  Army  ground 
forces,  returns  to  the  production 
department  of  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc.  .  .  .  Lt.  Sam  C.  Fuller,  dis¬ 
charged  last  month  from  the  U.S. 
Navy,  Joins  Sherman  &  Mar¬ 
quette,  Inc.,  as  radio  director, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
.  .  .  Lt.  Col.  Harold  B.  Rorke, 
Air  Corps,  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  Lt.  Rorke,  who 
was  released  from  service  in 
June  and  is  Chicago  radio  man¬ 
ager  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  was  formerly  deputy  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  director  for  AAF,  War 
Department  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations.  .  .  .  Maj.  A.  E.  Macon, 
recently  returned  from  duty 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Tokyo,  Joins  Brown  &  Weir,  Inc., 
to  head  the  agency’s  art  depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  James  M.  Hyman, 
AAF,  Joins  Chernow  Co.  as  vice- 
president. 

Company  Changes 
LEWIS  B.  WALL,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  sales.  Red  Star  Yeast 
&  Products  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident,  sales  and 
advertising,  of  the  new  Pills- 
bury  Prepared  Products  division 
of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  head¬ 
quarters  New  York  City.  .  .  . 
Capt.  Dean  Landis,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  AAR,  becomes 
head  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Maytag  Co.  .  .  .  Vin¬ 
cent  Shallow  to  advertising 
manager,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc., 


music  publishers.  .  .  .  Sydney  R. 
Nemarow,  formerly  an  Air 
Force  public  relations  officer, 
becomes  publicity  director  of  the 
Millville  Manufacturing  Co., 
Millville,  N.  J.  (cotton  goods). 
.  .  .  Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Hubbell, 
recently  released  from  the 
Army,  returns  to  Simmons  Co. 
as  assistant  to  the  president,  in 
which  capacity  he  will  direct 
all  advertising  and  the  expanded 
retail  merchandising  service.  .  .  . 
John  Roberts  becomes  art  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Co.:  Arthur  Rudy, 
assistant  production  manager 
and  Charles  Groth,  a.ssistant  art 
director. 

Agency  Notes 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  west 

coast  office  located  in  the 
Pershing  Square  Building  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  announced  by  Lou 
Maxon,  of  Maxon,  Inc.  Vinton 
H.  Hall,  who  was  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  USNR,  has  been 
named  office  director. 

Justin  Funkhouser  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Advertising,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  announce  a  new  office  loca¬ 
tion  at  260.5  O’Sullivan  Building. 

Paul  DeLott,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  after 
three  years  service,  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  advertising 
agency  at  637  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  Cincinnati.  He  was 
formerly  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Chicago;  advertising  manager. 
Federal  Outfitting  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  advertising  manager, 
the  Bing  Co.,  Cleveland. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

Lewyt  Ad  Aids 
TO  450  stores  throughout  the 
country  selling  the  children’s 
desk  and  chair  sets  made  by 
Lewyt  Corp..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  firm  is  offering  mats  of  two 
complete  newspaper  ads  "de¬ 
signed  to  bring  people  into  your 
store.’’  The  ads.  which  show  the 
sets  in  use,  include  space  at  the 
bottom  for  store  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  For  those  stores  prefer¬ 
ring  to  make  up  their  own  news¬ 
paper  ads  the  firm  offers  miscel¬ 
laneous  desk  -  set  illustrations 
and  logotoypes.  All  are  free 
upon  request. 

For  BinB 

A  CAMPAIGN  for  BinB,  Broiled 
in  Butter  Mushrooms  is  being 
released  by  Grocery  Store 
Products  Sales  Company,  Inc., 
via  Duane  Jones  Co.,  New  York. 
In  addition  to  four-color  ads  in 
selected  women’s  magazines, 
two-color  ads  are  scheduled  for 
This  Week,  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment.  Copy  features  the  slogan. 
“World’s  choicest  delicacy”  and 
emphasizes  the  varied  ways  of 
serving  mushrooms. 

Tourist  Promotion 
TO  STIMULATE  business  In  the 
Florida  west  coast  area  which 
makes  up  the  Tampa  trade  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  Tampa  Chamber  or 
Commerce  has  opened  a  regional 
promotion  campaign.  Approxi¬ 
mately  40  newspapers  are  on 
schedule.  The  campaign  is  a 


forerunner  of  a  more  ambitioiul 
program  for  future  years  which  I 
will  be  financed  by  a  projected  I 
Florida  West  Coast  Association,  ^ 
comprising  16  counties.  ^ 

Frcmzia  Wines 
FRANZIA  BROS.,  Ripon,  Cal., 
will  break  shortly  a  heavy 
campaign  on  its  Franzia  Winei. 
Newspaper  copy  will  appear  in 
selected  markets  throughout  the 
country.  This  initial  drive  will 
be  supplemented  with  radio 
spots  and  trade  paper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  newly-appointed  agen¬ 
cy  is  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  ( 
Staff,  San  Francisco. 

Toy  Models 

FOR  ITS  authorized  line  of  toy 
models  of  construction  equip¬ 
ment — dump  trucks,  road  scrap- , 
ers,  concrete  mixers,  etc. — tho 
Chas.  Wm.  Doepke  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  plans  i 
national  advertising  campaign 
Media  to  be  used  will  be  new» 
papers,  national  magazines 
trade  papers  and  direct  mail  ! 
The  company  has  Just  appoint-  [ 
ed  Keeler  &  Stites  Co.,  sams 
city,  as  its  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 
BROWN  &  WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO  CORP.  has  ap 
pointed  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  publications  ad¬ 
vertising  on  Raleigh  Cigarettes, 
effective  Feb.  1.  .  .  .  Popular 
Science  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  City,  to  Kudner  Agency, 
New  York,  to  handle  its  adver 
tising.  .  .  .  JEURELLE,  Inc.,  pur 
chased  this  week  by  Emerson 
Drug.  Inc.,  to  Batten,  Barton 
Durstine  &  Osborn  for  adverting 
on  Jeurelle  perfumes  and  bath 
preparations  and  Seventeen  cos¬ 
metics.  .  .  .  No-Worry  Chemicai 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Scheck 
Advertising,  same  city,  on  its 
No-Worry  Blue-White  washing 
fluid;  to  use  newspapers,  radio. 

.  .  .  Wellington  Sears  Co.,  Inc.. 
to  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  for  Mar 
tex  towels  and  other  products 
effective  April  1.  .  .  .  Nashua 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  to  McCann-Erickson,  on 
its  blankets  and  sheets,  effective 
April  1.  .  .  .  Gibson  Co.,  Harlan, 
Ill.,  to  Hill  Advertising  Co.,  for  i 
new  line  of  popcorn  for  home . 
popping.  .  .  .  J.  A.  Tumbles' 
Labora-tories,  Baltimore,  house¬ 
hold  and  industrial  chemical 
products,  to  Strauss  Associates, 
Philadelphia;  using  newspapers, 
radio,  trade  papers.  .  .  .  Thi 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
to  McKim  Advertising,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  to  handle  institutional 
advertising  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  .  .  .  Constance  Bennett 
Cosmetics,  to  Brown  &  Weir, 
New  York,  as  the  agency’s  first 
account.  .  .  .  Schick  Injecto* 
Razor  Jointly  to  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  (publications)  and  the 
Blow  Company  (radio).  .  . .  Stas 
Brush  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  James  Thomas  Chirurg 
Co. 

■ 

Inland  to  Meet 

’The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  62nd  mid¬ 
winter  convention  at  the  Con* , 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Feb.  19-20, 
it  was  announced  by  William 
Canfield,  secretary. 
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Press  Services 
Hove  Big  Staffs 
At  UNO  Meeting 

Hundreds  of  U.  S.  Journalists 
converged  on  London  this  week 
to  cover  the  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  assembly. 

Here  is  the  line  up  of  the 
three  major  U.  S.  press  associa¬ 
tions: 

J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  Eu¬ 
ropean  Manager,  will  direct  the 
UNO  Conference  coverage  for 
International  News  Service’s 
large  staff  in  London. 

Smith,  who  only  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  London  after  trips  to 
Rome,  Nuernberg,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Amsterdam  and  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals,  has  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  covering  the  state  de¬ 
partment  in  Washington  and  No. 
10  Downing  Street,  and  is  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  the  world  as 
an  authority  on  world  affairs. 

Leon  Pearson,  INS  bureau 
chief  in  Paris,  lately  returned 
from  Moscow,  where  he  covered 
the  meeting  of  the  Big  Three 
foreign  ministers,  is  in  London 
for  ^e  meeting.  He  is  also  a 
former  state  department  re¬ 
porter  in  Washington  and  has 
wide  contacts  in  the  diplomatic 
field. 

Lee  Van  Atta,  veteran  Pacific 
INS  war  correspondent,  has  just 
completed  a  long  tour  of  the 
Orient  with  Gen.  George  S.  Ken¬ 
ney,  and  will  assist  in  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  meeting.  Van  Atta, 
one  of  the  Pacific  war  reporters, 
will  cover  stories  at  the  UNO 
convention  dealing  particularly 
with  Pacific  and  Asiatic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Charles  A.  Smith,  chief  of 
the  London  bureau,  Thurston 
MacAuley  and  Thomas  A.  Wat¬ 
son,  veteran  reporters  of  No.  10 
Downing  Street  affairs,  and 
George  Herald  will  head  a  large 
staff  of  regular  London  bureau 
members  who  will  augment  the 
special  writers  assigned  to  the 
UNO  conference. 

Michael  Wilson.  RAF  veteran 
and  former  INS  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent,  will  cover 
the  meetings  along  with  Fred 
Doerfiinger,  Howard  Berry,  Ron¬ 
ald  Bettell,  Joseph  Thomas,  John 
Camsell,  James  E.  Brown,  Lowell 
Bennett,  and  numerous  other 
London  INS  writers.  Thomas, 
Camsell,  and  Brown  are  veteran 
INS  reporters  who  have  covered 
most  of  the  European  capitals. 

Bennett  was  in  Finland  dur¬ 
ing  the  Russo'Finnish  war,  later 
was  with  the  French  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  German  breakthrough  in 
1940,  and  in  1944  was  shot  down 
in  a  bombing  raid  over  Berlin. 

J.  C.  Oestreicher,  INS  foreign 
director,  will  supervise  all  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  conference  from  his 
New  York  desk. 

To  provide  a  factual  and  de¬ 
tailed  running  story  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  AP  supple¬ 
mented  its  regular  London  staff 
with  a  number  of  experts  from 
the  Washington,  Paris  and  Rome 
bureaus.  Several  of  them  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  organizational 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  at 
San  Francisco. 

From  Washington  went  John 
M.  Hightower,  diplomatic  news 


editor  and  veteran  state  depart¬ 
ment  expert. 

Other  staffers  with  experience 
gained  at  the  San  Francisco  par¬ 
ley  include  John  A.  Parris,  Jr., 
who  has  been  reporting  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  scene  in  the  British  cap¬ 
ital  for  five  years,  and  Flora 
Lewis,  who  covered  the  State 
Department  run  in  Washington 
before  going  to  London  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Ted  M.  Metzger  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  AP  World  Service,  who  di¬ 
rected  coverage  for  AP’s  inter¬ 
national  subscribers  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  heads  a  staff  of  regional 
reporters  whose  job  is  to  de¬ 
velop  special  stories  for  foreign 
subscribers. 

For  the  British,  Latin-Ameri- 
can  and  World  Services  Metzger 
has  five  experts  to  concentrate 
on  regional  stories.  They  are 
Roman  Jimenez,  Latin-American 
specialist  who  has  worked  in 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires.  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Berlin;  Fali  Daravala, 
AP  World  reporter  on  India  af¬ 
fairs;  Ole  Laub,  a  Dane  with 
wide  knowledge  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  news  requirements;  Anita 
Kahlerova,  Latin  -  American  re¬ 
porter,  and  Louis  Nevin,  who 
retreated  with  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  to  Vichy  and  then  re¬ 
turned  from  the  U.  S.  last  fall 
to  help  cover  the  Petain  trial. 

In  advance  of  the  assembly 
AP  laid  direct  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  from  its  London  bureau 
to  the  United  Nations  headquar¬ 
ters  at  historic  old  Church 
House  in  Westminster  and  also 
at  Central  Hall,  where  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  meets.  These  in¬ 
cluded  both  telephones  and  tele¬ 
printers. 

To  cover  the  assembly.  United 
Press  has  gathered  a  staff  of  cor¬ 
respondents  from  Washington  to 
Moscow. 

Part  of  the  corps  of  newsmen 
is  a  special  group  of  language 
experts,  directed  by  the  veteran 
correspondent  Arthur  Mulcock. 
These  men  speak  11  languages 
from  English  to  Cantonese,  can 
converse  with  any  of  the  51  dele¬ 
gations  from  all  over  the  world. 

Overall  coverage  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  from  the  newly-established 
UNO  bureau  will  be  supervised 
by  Frederick  C.  Oechsner,  gen¬ 
eral  European  news  manager. 
Oechsner,  for  15  years  a  reporter 
on  the  Continent,  organized  U.P. 
coverage  of  the  Nuernberg  trials. 

R.  H.  Shackford,  dean  of  the 
State  Department  press  corps  at 
Washington,  will  write  the  main 
leads  for  the  day  wires.  He  has 
been  in  London  since  November, 
directing  the  news  report  of  the 
UNO  Preparatory  Commission 
and  laying  the  groundwork  for 
assembly  reporting.  Previously 
he  had  covered  the  first  UNO 
conference  at  San  Francisco,  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conference  and 
the  Inter-American  War  and 
Peace  Conference  in  Mexico 
City.  With  Joseph  Dees,  he  will 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
U.  S.  delegation. 

News  of  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  will  be  handled  by 
Edward  V.  Roberts,  chief  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  of  the  U.P. 
London  staff.  Roberts,  since  his 
work  on  the  Western  Front,  has 
been  covering  the  British  For¬ 
eign  Office  for  the  past  year.  He 
will  handle  the  night  leads  at 
the  assembly. 


Reports  on  the  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Ukrainian, 
White  Russian,  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  members  of  the  assembly 
will  be  made  by  Meyer  S.  Hand¬ 
ler,  who  has  spent  thirteen  years 
in  Europe  for  U.P.  Handler  has 
been  in  Moscow  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Latin  American  developments 
will  be  in  charge  of  Frank  and 
Dorothy  Breese,  who  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Buenos  Aires  for  many 
years.  Frank  Breese  has  special¬ 
ized  in  the  editing  and  writing 
of  the  South  American  news 
from  London  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Harold  Guard,  veteran  of  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  the  Far  East,  'will 
cover  the  Oriental  and  Pacific 
delegations  with  Karol  Thaler. 
Guard  formerly  headed  U.P.  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Hongkong,  Shanghai 
and  Bombay.  Thaler  will  also 
handle  the  Netherlands,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Scandinavian  linguistic 
expert  of  the  U.P.  staff,  Helvi 
Rintala,  is  assigned  to  the  dele¬ 
gations  from  Denmark,  Norway, 
Ethiopia,  Liberia  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

Balkan  and  Arabian  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  reported  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Kolarz,  who  has  a  wide  and 
longstanding  knowledge  of  Eu¬ 
ropeon  political  affairs;  while 
Joan  Twelftree  will  call  upon 
her  background  of  preparatory 
commission  reporting  to  cover 
the  British  Dominions,  including 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa. 

Arthur  Gunderson  will  direct 
the  staff  responsible  for  the 
transmission  of  the  news  from 
UNO  headquarters  bureau. 


Agency  Association 
Organized  in  India 

An  association  of  advertising 
agencies,  the  first  such  associa¬ 
tion  ever  formed  in  India,  has 
been  organized  by  the  leading 
agencies  in  Bombay  and  Cal¬ 
cutta.  To  be  known  as  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  Association 
of  India,  its  announced  purpose 
includes  raising  and  improving 
the  standard  of  advertising  in 
India,  maintaining  and  encour¬ 
aging  a  high  level  of  business 
and  professional  integrity  among 
agencies  and  their  suppliers  and 
arranging  for  educational 
courses  in  the  profession  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  first  executive  committee 
is  composed  of:  P.  de  Peterson, 
director  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  (Eastern)  Ltd.,  S.  K. 
Bose,  manager  the  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Ltd.  (both  of  Calcutta), 
J.  N,  Jaini,  proprietor  National 
Advertising  Service,  and  J.  R. 
Cheshire,  manager  Lintas  Lim¬ 
ited  (both  of  Bombay). 


Tribune  Charities  Total 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Donations  of 
$269,500  to  12  Chicago  organ¬ 
izations  the  last  week  of  1945 
brought  the  total  disbursements 
by  Chicago  Tribune  Charities, 
Inc.,  during  1945  to  $38,585.46. 
The  organization  previously  had 
contributed  $41,()42.73  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Aid  Society, 
$41,042.73  to  the  Chicago  Serv¬ 
ice  Men’s  centers,  and  $10,000  to 
Camp  Algonquin,  Fox  River  va¬ 
cation  site  for  underprivileged 
children  and  their  mothers. 
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New  Service  to  Help 
Press  Watch  Congress 


WASHINGTON.  Jan.  7— Editors 
and  commentators  will  have  a 
new  service  in  1946  to  help  them 
keep  track  of  the  activities  of 
Congress  and  Congressmen.  It 
will  be  known  as  Congressional 
Notebook,  a  weekly  service 
which  will  be  indexed,  compiled 


Nelson  Henrietta 


and  bound  into  Congressional 
Quarterly  every  90  days. 

The  four  volumes  of  the  1945 
Congressional  Quarterly  which 
cover  the  79th  Congress  from  its 
first  day  will  be  out  early  in  the 
year.  The  1945  Quarterly  will 
also  have  records  dating  back  to 
1919  on  key  votes  of  present 
members  of  Congress. 

The  new  service  is  produced 
by  Press  Research  which  is 
owned  and  edited  by  Nelson  and 
Henrietta  Poynter  who  found^ 
it  two  years  ago.  The  Poynters 
divide  their  time  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Reasons  for  It 

In  the  foreword  of  the  1945 
Congressional  Quarterly,  the 
Poynters  stated  their  reasons  for 
founding  the  service: 

“Congressional  Quarterly  ser¬ 
vice  was  created  to  fill  a  need 
working  newspapermen  so  often 
experience  when  they  want  past 
or  even  recent  data  on  Congress. 
Only  by  condensing,  and  compil¬ 
ing,  and  organizing  the  day-to- 
day  story  can  the  job  be  done. 
It’s  a  full  time  Job,  and  a  big  one 
for  a  number  of  people— if  the 
whole  range  of  reader  interest  is 
covered.  No  busy  reporter  can 
do  this.  No  bureau  can  do  it  and 
cover  the  s;)ot  news  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

“One  of  the  country’s  foremost 
newspapers,  with  a  celebrated 
morgue,  asked  us  to  compile  the 
whole  pre-Pearl  Harbor  defense 
story  of  debate  and  voting  rec¬ 
ords  of  Congressmen.  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly  will  have  such 
stories  in  the  libraries  of  its 
newspaper  clients  in  the  future. 

“By  providing  a  link  between 
the  local  newspaper  and  Capitol 
Hill,  we  hope  Congressional 
Quarterly  can  help  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  the  only  effective 
pressure  group  in  the  country. 

.  .  .  Since  many  citizens  other 
than  editors  are  also  interested 
in  Congress,  we  hope  that  they 
too  will  find  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  an  aid  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  government.” 

More  Informally,  Mr.  Poynter 
stated:  “By  having  the  complete 
record,  each  editor  can  report 
and  interpret  the  story  of  Con- 
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gress  in  his  individual  way.  I’ll 
do  this  in  my  own  way  in  my 
own  newspaper  in  Florida,  and 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  not 
be  complimentary  to  reactionary 
Southern  Congressmen.  But  Con¬ 
gressional  Notebook  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  can  have 
no  editorial  policy  except  ac¬ 
curacy,  convenience  and  com¬ 
pleteness.” 

Press  Research,  in  its  service 
to  newspapers  since  June  1944, 
has  dealt  largely  in  controversial 
material  with  special  emphasis 
on  Congress. 

The  editors  of  Press  Research 
and  Congressional  Quarterly  are 
newspapermen  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience: 

Experienced  Staff 

Nelson  Poynter  was  bom  into 
the  newspaper  business  in  In¬ 
diana  where  his  father  owned 
several  newspapers.  With  his 
father,  he  now  owns  and  edits 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  He  also 
owns  WTSP.  He  has  been  a 
Scripps-Howard  editor,  and  has 
worked  on  papers  in  Japan.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  he  was  first  with  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter  American 
Affairs  and  then  was  assistant 
to  William  J.  Donovan  in  setting 
up  the  Foreign  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  of  COI,  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  He  later  was  sent  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  by  the  Government  as 
liaison  for  OWI  with  the  film  in¬ 
dustry. 

Henrietta  Poynter  is  a  native 
New  Yorker  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism.  She  was  former¬ 
ly  feature  editor  of  Vanity  Fair 
and  foreign  editor  for  Conde 
Nast  in  London,  Paris  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  She  liouidated  the  German 
edition  of  Vogue  in  time  to  save 
it  from  Hitler.  In  1940,  she  was 
head  of  the  feature  section  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs;  after  Pearl  Harbor 
she  became  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Program  Division  of  COI 
and  then  OWI,  setting  up  the 
“Voice  of  America”  and  other 
U.  S.  Government  programs  in 
many  languages  as  well  as 
“News  from  Home,”  a  special 
program  for  troops  abroad. 

Noyes  a  Member 

Charles  E.  Noyes,  editor  of 
Congressional  Quarterly,  served 
his  editorial  apprenticeship  with 
McGraw-Hill  and  later  was  with 
Editorial  Research  Reports  in 
Washington.  During  the  war 
he  held  Government  posts:  as 
Associate  Director,  Division  of 
Information  WPB  and  Director, 
Civilian  Surveys  Division,  and 
later  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirements, 
WPB. 

Malcolm  Ben  Rivkin,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Press  Research,  has 
worked  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times,  Santa  Barbara  ( Cal. ) 
News  Press  and  for  six  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post.  As  Chief  News 
Editor  in  the  Foreign  News  Bu¬ 
reau  of  OWI,  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  24-hour  wire  service  to  the 


American  news  agencies  and 
radio  networks. 

Russell  S.  Stratton,  general 
manager  of  Press  Research,  was 
on  a  roving  assignment  from  the 
Division  of  Naval  Communica¬ 
tions.  He  was  sent,  during  the 
war,  all  over  the  United  States 
and  to  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy  and  North  Africa. 
For  18  years,  before  the  war,  he 
was  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
at  the  time  he  went  into  the 
Navy  was  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WTSP. 

The  rest  of  the  Press  Research 
staff  is  composed  of  working 
newspapermen,  two  of  them 
wearing  gold  discharge  buttons, 
experienced  researchers,  who 
have  worked  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  private  industry  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees,  and  a 
morgue  staff  which  keeps  the 
voluminous  files  and  checks  and 
double  checks  voting  records. 

Henry  N.  Hall  Writes 
Pamphlet  on  Palestine 

Henry  Noble  Hall,  onetime 
New  York  World  reporter  and 
American  correspondent  for  va¬ 
rious  British  journals,  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet,  “Why 
Palestine?”  In  it,  he  discusses 
the  background  of  the  proposed 
Jewish  State  with  which  the 
Joint  Anglo-American  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Inquiry  will  be  concerned. 

Mr.  Hall  draws  upon  his  own 
data  gathered  as  a  correspondent 
at  numerous  international  con¬ 
ferences  and  also  brings  in  the 
King-Crane  Report  as  “the  only 
exhaustive  study  made  of  the 
Near  East  by  official  American 
investigators.”  This  is  the  re¬ 
port  which  Editor  &  Publisher 
first  published  as  a  supplement 
to  its  Dec.  2,  1922  edition.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  private  40,000- 
word  copy  having  been  obtained 
by  James  Wright  Brown,  the 
present  president  of  E.  &  P.  The 
New  York  Times  reprinted  the 
report  on  Dec.  3  and  4,  1922. 

The  author  of  “Why  Pales¬ 
tine?”  was  on  the  World  staff 
from  1905  to  1917,  then  became 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  for  which  he  also 
covered  the  U.  S.  Army  during 
World  War  I  and  then  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Peace  Conference.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  he  has  served  as 
News  of  the  World  writer. 


Gannett  Newsmen 
Serve  War  Dept. 

Five  former  Gannett  newspa¬ 
permen  are  attached  to  the  War 
Department’s  Public  Relations 
Headquarters  in  Washington. 
They  are  Major  Edward  J.  Dud¬ 
ley,  former  Rochester  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  writer;  Major 
George  White,  former  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union  writer;  Capt. 
Dan  W.  Casey,  formerly  with 
the  Malone  Telegram;  Lt.  Barry 
S.  Foley,  prewar  reporter  on  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  Ma¬ 
lone  Telegram,  and  Capt. 
Mitchell  C.  Tackley,  formerly  of 
the  Malone  Telegram.  The  of¬ 
ficers  occupy  adjoining  desks 
and  have  formed  a  Gannett 
“Pentagon  Club.” 


CBS  Board 
Elects  Paley, 
Kesten,  Stanton 


William  S.  Paley  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  this 
week,  Paul  W. 

K  e  s  t  e  n  ,  vice 
chairman,  and 
F  r  a  nk  Stanton 
president  of  the 
company,  at  the 
January  m  e  e  t- 
ing  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

P  a  1  ey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS 
since  1928,  con¬ 
tinues  as  senior 
executive.  He  is 
the  largest 
single  stock- 
holder  in  the  company.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  board’s  action, 
he  said: 

“It  makes  possible  a  new 
alignment  of  responsibilities 
among  the  senior  executives  of 
the  network.  I  have  long  felt 


Stanton 


Paley 


Kesten 


it  was  desirable  for  me  to  de¬ 
vote  a  larger  portion  ol  my  time 
to  the  creative  output  of  the 
network,  much  as  the  editor 
does  on  a  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper, 

“Mr.  Kesten  and  Mr.  Stanton 
will  be  responsible  for  all  di¬ 
visions  of  our  network  and 
station  activities,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  our  program  depart¬ 
ments,  which  will  report  to  me.” 

Kesten.  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  October,  1943,  joined 
CBS  in  1930  as  director  of  pro¬ 
motion.  He  was  made  a  vice- 
president  in  1934,  elected  to  the 
board  in  1937,  and  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
in  1942.  His  vicechairmanship 
of  the  board  is  a  new  post. 

Kesten  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad- 
cdstcFs 

Stanton  went  to  CBS  in  1935 
as  research  director,  after  re¬ 
signing  from  the  psychology  de¬ 
partment  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  became  a  vicepresident 
in  1942  and  was  named  general 
manager  and  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  in  1945. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  NAB, 
the  Cooperative  Analysis  of 
Broadcasting,  and  the  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau.  With  Dr. 
Paul  Lazarsfeld  he  developed 
the  Program  Analyzer,  audi¬ 
ence-measuring  device. 

During  the  war,  Stanton 
.served  as  consultant  to  the  War 
and  Navy  departments  and  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 
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paillie/  ASNE 
Sxhort  UNO 
On  Free  Press 

Plans  for  removing  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  worldwide  free  flow  of 
^ews  were  submitted  this  week 


Color  Ads  'Shortly' 

Full  color  in  dcdly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  use  oi  television 
will  become  major  factors  in 
retail  sales  promotion,  it  was 
predicted  by  Lawrence  B.  Sixer 
oi  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  a  tolk  at  the  Sales 
Promotion  session  of  the 
NRDGA  convention  this  week. 

"Metropolitan  newspapers 
will  offer  full  color  in  faithful 
shade  and  good  register  very 
shortly,"  he  said. 


|o  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  by  Hugh  Baillie,  president 
ibf  the  United  Press,  and  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

■  Baillie  cabled  Edward  R.  Stet- 
jtinius,  Jr.,  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation,  and  Gladwyn  Jebb, 
lUNO  executive  secretary,  pro¬ 
posing  adoption  of  a  three-point 
mrogram  providing  that: 
f  1.  All  sources  of  news,  par¬ 
ticularly  oilicial  sources,  shall 
be  competitively  open  to  all. 

2.  All  transmission  facilities 
shall  be  competitively  available 
to  all. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  minimum 
of  official  regulation  of  the  flow 
I  of  news  itself. 

Baillie  submitted  his  proposal, 
which  already  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  12  nations,  for  consid- 


O'Donnell  Libel 
Suit  Retried 


John  O’Donnell,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  against  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  Company,  was 

. . .  fired  this  week  in  local  courts, 

eration  by  the  UNO  Commission  present  proceedii^  being 

on  Human  Rights.  —  ~  -  ’  — 

During  the  San  Francisco 
:  Conference,  Stettinius,  looking 


before  Judge  James  Gay  Gor¬ 
don,  Jr.,  president  judge  of 
Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2. 

The  first  trial  resulted  in  mis¬ 
trial.  The  second  trial  resulted 
in  a  $50,000  verdict  for  O’Don¬ 
nell.  This  was:  set  aside  by 
Common  Pleas  Court  No.  7,  on 
the  decision  of  President  Judge 
L.  Stauffer  Oliver  that  the 
amount  awarded  was  excessive 
and  based  on  erroneous  instruc¬ 
tions  by  Judge  Joseph  Sloane. 
A  retrial  was  ordered. 

O’Donnell’s  suit  is  based  upon 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Record  of  May  18,  1941,  written 
by  Publisher  J.  David  Stern  in 
collaboration  with  Col.  Robert 
S.  Allen,  head  of  the  Record’s 
Washington  Bureau.  It  de¬ 
nounces  O’Donnell  for  a  story  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
which  charged,  among  other 
things,  the  United  States  with 
have  attacked  anti-government  secret  convoying  of  British  mu- 
newspapers  in  at  least  two  coun-  nitions  ships  before  our  entry 
tries,  and  that  high-handed  into  the  war.  'The  article  was 
methods  are  in  force  elsewhere  branded  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  stifle  the  truth  and  free  ex-  as  “a  deliberate  lie.” 

Ipression.”  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  former 

In  addition,  the  society  de-  chairman  of  the  Republican 


national  treaties  containing 
agreements  not  to  place  any 
technical,  political,  legal  or  eco¬ 
nomic  barriers  against  the  free 
exchange  of  information  be- 
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Tells  Retailers  How 
To  Hold  Home  Trade 


FORECASTING  early  arrival  of 

the  day  when  people  living  in 
communities  removed  from  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers  will  be  able 
to  reach  them  readily,  James  E. 
Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Nassau 
Daily  Review-Star,  Hempstead 
Town,  N.  Y.,  outlined  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  their  con¬ 
vention  this  week  a  tested  pro¬ 
gram  for  keeping  customers 
shopping  at  home,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity. 

Excerpts  from  his  talk  fol¬ 
low: 

“I  envision  the  day,  not  too 
far  off,  when  communities  dis¬ 
tant  from  a  metropolitan  city 
will  be  in  much  the  same  com¬ 
petitive  relation  that  Hempstead 
Town  has  faced  for  25  years. 
This  is  an  era  of  shrinking  dis¬ 
tances.  The  housewife  at  the 
crossroads  or  whistle-stop  will 
find  the  journey  to  the  big  city 
reduced  to  the  time  gap  of  a 
subway  ride.  Hempstead  Town’s 
experience  may  repay  you  for 
the  time  we  take  to  talk  about 
it. 

"Portions  of  Hempstead  Town 
rub  shoulders  with  Queens 
County,  the  easternmost  reaches 
of  New  York  City.  But  the 
people  of  this  market,  made  up 
of  the  51  towns  and  villages 
are  Intensely  loyal  to  local 
merchants.  In  1944,  they  poured 
$220,064,000  into  local  cash  reg¬ 
isters.  This  was  46%  of  their 
effective  buying  income  for  the 
same  year,  which  compart 
most  favorably  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  income  spent  in  the 
nation’s  big-name,  self-contained 
markets. 

“Our  estimated  sales  volume 
for  January,  1946  will  be  $19,- 
250,000  —  or  $1,000,000  above 
January  1945,  and  70.1%  above 
the  corresponding  1939  month. 

“This  is  a  splendid  crown  to 
Hempstead  Town’s  efforts  to 
keep  its  money  home,  to  keep  it 
from  riding  the  trains  into  New 
York  City.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  story  was  different. 

“In  1933  (Do  you  remember 
those  days?)  I  invited  50  of  the 
leaders  in  the  commercial  life 
of  Hempstead  Town  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon  for  the  purpose  of  inaugur¬ 
ating  the  Merchants  Conference. 
Out  of  this  meeting  came  a 
‘Declaration  of  Precepts’  signed 
by  approximately  100  leading 
retailers.  The  declaration  recog¬ 
nized,  that  while  the  section 
was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  purchasing  power 
was  piling  up,  the  money  was 
being  siphon^  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  by  ingrained  acceptance  of 
New  York  City  as  our  great 
'merchandise  mart.’ 

“The  merchants  pledged  to 
Join  together  in  competitive 
emulation  of  the  city  stores’ 
promotion  and  advertising  prac¬ 
tices,  as  well  as  in  the  stock¬ 
ing  and  displaying  of  compar¬ 
able  merchandise. 

“While  the  Merchants  Confer¬ 
ence  eventually  became  syn¬ 
onymous  with  a  long  series  of 
periodic  meetings,  at  which  ex¬ 


perts,  brought  there  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  invitation  and  expense, 
kept  local  retailers  abreast  of 
trends  and  promotion  practices. 

“In  exploring  the  marketable 
assets  of  the  community,  we 
were  increasingly  impressed,  I 
might  say  awed,  by  the  rich  po¬ 
tentials  coming  to  light. 

“Typical  of  our  design  and 
technique  was  a  special  edition 
of  the  newspaper,  produced  for 
one  reader  only,  a  well-known 
store  that  has  since  become  one 
of  the  dominant  retail  establish¬ 
ments  of  Hempstead  Town.  This 
edition  reached  the  dizziest 
heights  of  fantasy,  in  portray¬ 
ing  Hempstead  Towners  as  a 
primitive  and  backward  people, 
a  picture,  we  argued,  that  this 
store  entertained  of  the  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town  people;  otherwise  it 
would  be  operating  in  our  midst 
by  force  of  irresistible  logic. 

“It  is  not  suggested  that  we 
were  the  only  factors  in  the  rise 
of  Hempstead  Town.  The  In¬ 
dividual  stores  were  aggressive 
and  ingenious,  through  store 
promotion,  in  carrying  out  their 
part  of  the  program. 

“Our  newspaper  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  daily  since  1921. 
We  had  realized  that  the  pub¬ 
lishing  venture  would  succeed 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  dove¬ 
tailed  constantly  with  the  hopes 
and  interests  of  the  business 
men  in  our  market.  We  recog¬ 
nized  that  while  the  merchant 
was  engaged  in  promoting  his 
own  business,  it  was  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  develop  the  market. 

“Today,  Hempstead  Town  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  markets.  It  is  su¬ 
perior  in  income  to  every  city 
in  New  York  State  except  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo.  It  is  su¬ 
perior  in  retail  sales  to  every 
city  except  those  two  and  Roch¬ 
ester.  It  enjoys  the  record  dis¬ 
tinction  of  leading  the  entire 
state  in  per  capita  income  and 
per  capita  retail  sales. 

“A  very  good  example  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town  today  is  provided  by 
our  recent  Courtesy  and  Co¬ 
operation  Campaign. 

“Briefly,  it  was  a  public  re¬ 
lations  Job,  designed  to  counter¬ 
act  the  alarming  spread  of  war¬ 
time  discourtesy  without  offend¬ 
ing  either  the  public  or  retail 
store  people  by  offering  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  a  delicate  problem. 
The  plan  centered  on  12  full- 
page  advertisements,  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  summed  up  in  the  head¬ 
line:  ‘Hempstead  Town  Is 

YOU!’ 

“In  addition  to  providing  the 
space  for  the  ads,  with  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  participating  mer¬ 
chants,  we  had  printed  thou¬ 
sands  of  three-color  counter 
cards,  window  posters,  circular 
flxture  hangers  and  personnel 
badges,  all  of  which  reproduced 
a  specially  designed  emblem 
showing  two  hands  clasped  and 
the  copy  ‘Courtesy  and  Co¬ 
operation,  Hempstead  Town, 
T^is  Is  Our  Pledge.’ 


BUREAU'S  NEW  SALES  DIRECTOR  FETED 

The  American  Association  oi  Newspaper  Representatives  gave  a 
cocktail  party  in  New  York  last  week  for  Alfred  Stanford,  recently, 
appointed  director  oi  the  Sales  Division.  Bureau  oi  Advertising. 
ANPA.  Among  those  present: 

Top:  Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  director.  Now  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram.  and  chairman.  Sales  Committee,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  Ger¬ 
ald  B.  MacDonald  of  Williams,  Lawrence,  and  Cresmer,  president. 
New  York  Chapter,  AANR;  Alfred  Stanford,  sales  director.  Bureau 
or  Advertising. 

Center:  Stanford;  A.  W.  Howland  of  Howland  and  Howland, 
member.  Sales  Committee,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Bottom:  Don  Bernard,  advertising  director.  Washington  Post,  and 
chairman.  Retail  Committee,  Bureau  oi  Advertising;  Frank  Meeker  of 
Osborn,  Scolaro,  and  Meeker,  vicepresident,  AANR;  W,  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  executive  secretary.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


“The  campaign  ran  for  six 
weeks  and  was  supported  daily 
by  news  stories  and  pictures. 

“I  want  to  get  across  this 
point,  namely,  that  you  cannot 
conduct  a  successful  ‘shop-at- 
home’  campaign  unless  you  rely 
on  the  local  newspaper  to  make 
it  the  central  guide  and  force 
of  the  project.  The  reason  is 
that  a  ‘shop-at-home’  campaign 
is  a  gigantic  public  relations 


Job.  Only  the  local  newspaper 
is  geared  to  do  this  Job.  It 
calls  for  something  more  than 
the  mere  running  of  paid  adver¬ 
tisements.  It  calls  for  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  day  in  and  day  out, 
throughout  the  period  of  the 
campaign,  on  a  scale  that  can 
be  arrived  at  only  if  the  news¬ 
paper  is  in  the  campaign  as  one 
of  the  prime  movers.” 
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Retailers  Say 
>  Space  Demands 
I  Will  Increase 

Retailers  are  planning  to 
spend  as  much  in  newspaper 
advertising  as  they  did  during 
the  war  years — and  more — their 
outlays  to  be  governed  chiefly 
by  availability  of  space,  sec¬ 
ondarily  by  merchandise  produc¬ 
tion. 

This  conclusion  was  drawn  by 
members  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  staff  from  a  series  of 
minute  interviews  with  retail 
store  executives  at  the  NRDGA 
J  convention  this  week  in  New 
▼  York  City. 

Here  are  the  statements  made 
by  some  of  the  interviewees: 
LuciEN  Cote,  president,  Le  Syn- 
dicat  de  Quebec,  department 
store: 

“During  the  war  we  cut  our 
advertising  budget  15%  below 
our  requirements  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage.  Despite  the 
lack  of  merchandise  in  many 
go<xl  lines,  we  carried  a  full 
schedule  of  good  will  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

“Our  advertising  for  1946  will 
be  40  to  50%  higher  than  it  was 
last  year.  We  will  conduct  a 
year-long  special  promotion  in 
A  celebration  of  our  60th  annl- 
1  versary. 


First  Sunday 
Reader  Study 
Due  This  Month 

The  first  complete  report  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  readership 
study  will  be  published  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  this  month.  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  A.  W.  Lehman  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  report — known  as  Sunday 
Study  No.  1 — will  include  much 
valuable  data  about  color  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  based  on  a  survey 
of  the  Nov.  11,  1945,  edition  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sunday  Journal. 
The  paper  paid  all  costs  for  the 
special  study  of  the  140-page, 
10-section  edition. 

Eleven  hundred  interviews, 
more  than  twice  the  number 
usually  made  for  daily  newspa¬ 
per  studies,  were  completed  for 
this  first  Sunday  study  at  the 
request  of  the  newspaper. 

Because  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Foundation  is  segre¬ 
gating  the  data  for  each  of  the 
two  types  in  two  separate  cate¬ 
gories.  Additional  Sunday  stud¬ 
ies  will  be  tabulated  and  re¬ 
ported  separately.  And  as  Sun¬ 
day  studies  are  accumulated, 
departmental  averages  and 
norms  will  be  established  as 
they  have  been  for  the  94  daily 
newspapers  surveyed  since  1939 
in  the  Foundation's  Continuing 


“Our  past  advertising  has  run 
about  IVi  to  2%  of  gross  sales. 
During  1946,  the  figure  will  be 
about  3V^%.  We  may  take  on 
furniture  as  a  new  line.” 

Ray  Krausman,  secretary,  Mich¬ 
igan  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.: 

“Inventories  are  deplorably 
low.  It  will  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  1945  volume 
unless  production  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  A  good  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  holding  back  pro¬ 
duction  because  present  price 
ceilings  make  it  economically 
impossible  to  put  out  certain 
lines.  Sales  and  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  will  depend  largely  on 
.  OPA’s  attitude  toward  encour- 
I  aging  production.  Even  if  mer¬ 
chandise  comes  through,  it  will 
•A  SO  fast,  and  it  will  be  very  dif- 
^  ficult  to  build  up  inventories.” 
Edward  F.  Ulner,  controller, 
Blauner’s  specialty  shop,  Phila¬ 
delphia  : 

“Advertising  volume  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  have  quite  a  program 
of  newspaper  ads  all  set  up, 
which  will  take  about  95%  of 
our  advertising  budget.  A  year 
ago,  because  of  lack  of  newspa¬ 
per  space,  we  tried  radio,  found 
it  not  very  adaptable  to  retail¬ 
ing, 

“We  spend  about  3%  of  our 
sales  for  newspaper  advertising. 

"Children’s,  teen-age,  and 
girls’  wear  seem  to  have  the 
largest  possibilities.  Also  these 
lines  build  future  customers.  So, 
we’re  going  to  push  them  hard.” 
Iba  W.  Pyron,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  John  Gerber  Co.,  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Memphis: 

"Our  advertising  in  1946  will 
oepend  entirely  on  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  newspaper  space.  We  have 
to  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the  pat- 


Members  of  the  NRDGA  and  iookers-in  at  their  convention  this 
week  are  shown  at  the  party  given  for  them  by  the  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Adverising. 

Top  picture:  Alian  A.  Wells,  Kaufman's  department  store,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Don  Patterson,  advertising  director,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Olin  Stansbury,  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  John  Giesen, 
director.  Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Bottom  picture:  Charles  L  Nicholson  advertising  director.  Hemp¬ 
stead  (N.  Y.)  Newsdoy;  Robert  Dundas,  Foley  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Houston:  Robert  Powdorly,  Kresge’s,  Newark,  N.  J.;  lames  L.  Egan, 
advertising  manager.  New  York  Times. 


tern.  Our  linage  would  have 
been  25%  more  last  year  if  we 
had  had  the  space  for  it. 

"Apparel  is  still  our  Number 
1  line:  we  are  planning  to  go 
into  the  appliance  business  if 
we  can  get  the  merchandise.” 

J.  N.  Trivers,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Hengerer’s,  Buffalo: 

“We  are  confident  of  large  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  in  1946.  We’ll 
spend  more  dollars  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  coming  year  than 
ever  before.  About  65%  of  our 
ad  budget  goes  for  newspaper 
space,  the  rest  for  production, 
display,  direct  mail,  radio,  etc. 

R.  G.  Meybohm,  Robinson’s,  Los 
Angeles: 

“We’re  down  72%  under  nor¬ 
mal  (1941)  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  We  want  more 
space,  but  we  can’t  get  it.  The 
newsprint  shortage  is  our  only 
limitation  and  it  has  us  champ¬ 
ing  at  the  bit.” 

Robert  Dundas,  Foley  Dry 
Goods  Co..  Houston: 

“Foley’s  will  use  all  the  news¬ 
paper  space  it  can  get  in  the 
coming  year,  merchandise  short¬ 
ages  or  no.” 

William  Atlas,  Atlas  Fashions, 
Portsmouth,  O.: 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  a 
strike  is  over  and  we  can  re¬ 
sume  our  advertising.  We  ex¬ 


pect  new  business  development 
in  Portsmouth.  In  addition  to 
regular  product  ads,  we  will 
continue  our  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  plugging  Portsmouth  as  a 
residential  and  business  com¬ 
munity, 

“The  newspaper  strike  has  af¬ 
fected  our  sales  seriously.  Jan¬ 
uary  clearances  have  gone  very 
poorly,  even  though  we  have 
used  heavy  radio  and  handbill 
promotion.” 

■ 

Brooklyn  Eagle's 
Linage  Corrected 

Due  to  a  transposition  of  “Eve¬ 
ning  1944”  and  “Sunday  1945” 
in  listings,  the  November  linage 
figures  for  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
Jan.  5  were  incorrect.  The  cor¬ 
rect  figures  are: 

1945  1944 

Evening  .  692,119  581,925 

Sunday  .  198,896  153,731 

Total  .  891,015  735,656 

I  m 

Frank  Vreeland  Dies 

Frank  Vreeland,  55,  publicity 
man,  author  and  former  critic 
on  New  York  City  newspapers, 
died  Jan.  6  in  a  Norwalk,  Conn., 
hospital.  He  had  been  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  late  Alexander 
Woollcott  of  the  Sun. 
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Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 

NRDGA  Convention 
Views  Big  Volume 

continued  from  page  13 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  gain 
new  credit  accounts  is  through 
newspaper  advertising,  it  was 
stated  by  Albert  S,  Kleckner, 
credit  manager  of  Namm’s. 

Results  from  solicitation  of 
credit  customers  through  news¬ 
paper  ads  have  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  full  justified  the  expendi¬ 
ture  involved,  he  declared. 

A  well-presented  charge  ac¬ 
count  ad,  he  said,  can  take  the 
place  of  an  institutional  ad, 
building  good  will  for  the  store 
while  soliciting  new  business. 
He  described  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  he  has  found  most  effective 
for  the  purpose,  covering  lay¬ 
out,  copy,  timing,  continuity,  etc. 

Edward  F.  Higgins  of  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  same  subiect.  rec¬ 
ommended  a  series  of  IfiO-line 
ads  run  every  second  week 
throughout  the  year  in  the  local 
newspapers.  He  suggested  a  hu¬ 
morous  approach,  with  the  ap¬ 
peals  vari^  to  reach  all  types 
of  customers:  the  woman  who 
works,  the  shut-in,  the  teen¬ 
ager,  etc. 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star, 
Hempstead  Town,  N,  Y.,  and 
originator  of  the  “Courtesy-Co¬ 
operation  Plan,”  talked  at  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  meeting, 
on  “Keeping  Your  Customers 
Shopping  at  Home.”  He  told 
how,  with  newspaper  aid,  a  loy¬ 
alty  for  local  merchants  had 
been  built  up  among  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  his  community  despite 
its  closeness  to  New  York  City. 
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INTERTYPE  announces 

that  manufacture  of  matrices  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1945  was  considerably  higher  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  quarter  since  the  war  began.  While  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  fill  all  customers'  orders, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  level  of 
matrix  shipments  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  thank 
our  customers  for  their  forbearance  in  awaiting 
shipments.  We  know  that  they  will  applaud  our 
resolve  never  to  sacrifice  standards  of  accuracy 
for  the  sake  of  speed.  Intertype,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


New  home  of  Chicago  Sun,  showing  four-story  "newspaper  factory"  with  336,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  View  shows  entrance  on  Madison  St. 


Field  Announces 
$8,000,000  Plant 

MARSHALL  FIELD,  publisher 

and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
announced  this  week  that  con¬ 
struction  of  the  newspaper’s 
new  building  would  commence 
early  next  summer.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  is  not  his  intent  to 
allow  the  project  to  interfere 
with  the  veterans’  housing  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  project  requiring  an  es¬ 
timated  investment  of  seven  to 
eight  million  dollars  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  four-year-old  Sun  with 
the  first  home  of  its  own.  The 
Sun  has  been  published  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  building. 

Ready  In  1947 

The  new  building  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  block  bounded  by 
Madison  Street,  on  the  North; 
Market  Street,  on  the  East; 
Monroe  Street,  on  the  South; 
and  the  Chicago  river,  on  the 
West.  The  site  cost  $1,000,000. 
High  speed  presses  of  latest  de¬ 
sign  with  unusually  fiexible 
four-color  attachments,  have 
been  contracted  for.  The  latest 
in  typesetting  machinery  and 
improved  stereotype  facilities 
will  permit  the  finest  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  art  and  type  work. 

’The  Sun’s  publisher  said  he 
expected  the  building  and  plant 
installation  would  be  completed 
by  July,  1947,  providing  Chicago 
with  one  of  its  most  modern 
newspaper  plants;  one  designed 
solely  for  the  production  of  a 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 

The  new  building,  a  four- 
story  structure  designed  by 
Shaw,  Naess  and  Murphy,  Chi¬ 


cago  architects,  with  William 
Ginsberg,  New  York,  as  con¬ 
sulting  engineer,  will  be  in  con¬ 
temporary  American  style  along 
strictly  functional  lines. 

It  will  front  on  Madison 
Street.  Its  East,  or  Market 
Street  side,  will  be  set  back 
on  a  line  with  the  nearby  Civic 
Opera  Building,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  clearance  for  the  proposed 
extension  of  Wacker  Drive 
south. 

On  the  West,  or  Chicago 
River  side,  the  Sun’s  new  home 
will  be  set  back  from  the  river 
sufficiently  to  jjermit  construc¬ 
tion  of  docks  on  which  news¬ 
print,  brought  to  Chicago  from 
Canadian  mills  over  the  Great 
Lakes,  will  be  unloaded.  On 
the  South,  the  building  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  Monroe  Street. 

336,000  Square  feet 

Over  all,  the  building  will  be 
178  feet  wide  and  378  feet  long 
providing,  in  its  four  stories  and 
basement,  336,000  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  Chicago  Sun’s 
editorial,  business  and  mechan¬ 
ical  activities. 

That  is  more  space  than  the 
newspaper  presently  needs;  so 
provision  is  made.  Mr.  Field 
pointed  out,  for  many  years  an¬ 
ticipated  growth  and  expansion 
by  the  Chicago  Sun.  Also,  the 
four-story  structure  will  be  so 
built  that  two  additional  stories 
can  be  added. 

The  basement  of  the  Sun’s 
new  building  will  be  occupied 
by  presses— ^2  units  now  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  —  and 
space  for  the  storage  of  news¬ 
print.  Platforms  will  be  built 
for  40  additional  press  units. 


The  presses,  of  the  very  latest 
design,  will  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  present  equip¬ 
ment.  A  continuous  ink  flow, 
instead  of  the  conventional  in¬ 
termittent  flow,  will  give  a 
more  uniform  color  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Newspapers  in 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  sections 
can  be  printed  at  high  speeds. 
The  presses  to  be  install^  in¬ 
itially  will  have  a  capacity  of 
216,000  copies  an  hour  of  news¬ 
papers  containing  as  high  as  40 
pages.  Over  40  pages,  and  in¬ 
cluding  up  to  64,  the  new 
presses  will  have  a  potential 
capacity  of  144.000  copies  an 
hour. 

The  presses  will  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  basement  ceiling,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  portion  of  the  first, 
or  ground  floor.  Located  on  the 
East  side,  they  will  be  visible 
from  the  first  floor  public  lobby 
through  a  glass  wall. 

The  first  floor  public  lobby, 
which  will  be  entered  from 
Madison  Street,  will  contain  the 
newspaper’s  various  public  serv¬ 
ice  facilities,  as  well  as  other 
offices  and  counters  ordinarily 
used  in  contact  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  customers. 

Truck  Concourse  Planned 

’The  first  floor,  on  its  West 
side,  will  also  contain  a  truck 
concourse,  one  which  will  run 
from  Madison  Street  through 
the  building  to  Monroe  Street. 
T^is  will  permit  rapid  loading 
of  trucks  with  the  various  edi¬ 
tions. 

’The  mailroom,  which  handles 
newspapers  delivered  by  con¬ 
veyors  from  the  pressroom,  and 
from  which  newspapers  are  dis¬ 
patched  will  be  located  on  the 


second  floor.  Circulation  de¬ 
partment  offices  and  additional 
storage  space  for  newsprint  will 
also  be  on  the  second  floor. 

’The  third  floor  will  house  the 
composing  room,  engraving 
room  and  stereotype  department 
which  will  represent  the  latest 
developments  in  these  fields  of 
newspaper  production. 

Forty  of  the  latest  model  type¬ 
setting  machines,  Mergenthaler 
and  Intertype,  will  be  installed 
initially.  These  and  other  type¬ 
casting  machines  will  provide 
the  Sun  with  the  latest  type 
faces  that  have  been  cut  by 
manufacturers — offering  readers 
and  advertisers  a  wide  selection. 
Located  on  this  floor  will  be  the 
newspaper’s  accounting  offices. 

A  Newspaper  Faefory 

The  editorial  and  executive 
offices  will  be  located  on  the 
fourth  floor,  as  will  also  the 
Sun’s  advertising  department. 
These,  too,  have  been  designed 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  com¬ 
fort  and  efficiency  of  operation 
for  employes.  A  cafeteria,  rest 
rooms  and  other  facilities  for 
employes  are  included  in  the 
building  plans.  Air-condition¬ 
ing  will  be  provided. 

The  Sun’s  new  building,  Mr. 
Field  said,  will  be  constructed 
as  a  newspaper  factory. 

“We  have  sought,’’  he  said, 
“to  provide  a  modern,  efficient 
newspapier  plant,  one  fully 
equipped  with  the  latest  ma¬ 
chinery  required  to  produce  a 
great  metropolitan  daily.  Around 
that  plant,  we  are  constructing 
a  building  designed  solely  for 
the  Durpose  of  housing  it. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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continued  from  page  73 

“Fortunately,  in  constructing 
a  new  building  and  acquiring  a 
new  plant  simultaneously,  we 
are  able  to  consider  first  the 
plant  and  its  equipment;  then 
the  structure  to  house  them. 
That  will  result  in  many  con¬ 
veniences,  and  an  efficiency  o£ 
operation,  that  are  frequently 
unobtainable  when  a  plant  has 
to  be  put  into  an  existing  build¬ 
ing.”  , 

Oakland  Tribune 
Plant  Enlarged 

Expansion  enabling  eventual 
doubled  production  at  increased 
speed  is  under  way  at  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune  plant  with 
demolition  of  portions  of  the 
adjacent  Press  Building. 

The  move  will  provide  for 
52,200  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
a  direct-access  trucking  lane,  an 
auditorium  and  additional  space 
for  all  Tribune  departments.  In¬ 
stallation  of  an  eight-unit  Hoe 
press  and  provision  for  other 
additional  presses  are  included 
in  the  program. 

Elnlargement  of  present  fa¬ 
cilities  is  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  present  circulation  of  143,- 
000  papers  daily  and  147,000 
Sunday,  said  J.  R.  Knowland, 
publisher. 

New  floors  in  the  Press  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  rear  of  the  Tribune 
building  will  provide  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  pressroom,  stero- 
typing,  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  A  parking  lot  adjacent 
to  the  Tribune  Tower  will  be 
extended  to  enable  newspaper 
trucks  to  be  loaded  easily  and 
swiftly  from  a  new  mailing 
room  above  the  double-truck 
driveway. 

Provision  for  paper  storing 
is  to  be  made  in  a  basement 
pianned  under  the  present  Press 
Building.  The  theater  in  that 
structure  is  to  be  demolished. 

The  new  mailroom  will  be  100 
by  40  feet.  An  auditorium  will 
be  provided  for  assemblies  and 
entertainment.  This,  designed 
chiefly  for  boy  dealers  and  their 
friends,  also  will  have  kitchen 
facilities.  All  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  will  be  air-condi¬ 
tioned,  Shower  rooms  will  be 
provided  for  mechanical  work- 


Big  Paper  Storage 
In  Miami  Building 

Ground  has  been  broken  for 
a  $295,000  four-story  addition 
to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
plant.  James  L.  Knight,  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer  and  business 
manager,  said  the  new  unit  will 
include  space  for  storing  10,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  additional 
facilities  for  the  mailroom,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  Present  paper  stor¬ 
age  space  will  be  converted  into 
new  press  space. 

Knight  .said  the  Herald  has  on 
order  eight  new  press  units 
which  will  double  the  news¬ 
paper’s  printing  capacity.  The 
new  presses,  which  will  carry 
full  color  facilities,  are  expected 
to  be  delivered  by  next  fall. 


New  Home  of  Brooklyn  Eagle 

By  the  and  of  this  year,  it  is  expected  by  Publisher  Frank  D.  Scroth,  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  will  be  housed  in  its  new  plant,  which  was  aroctad 
in  1929-31  for  tha  Brooklyn  adition  of  tha  Naw  York  Timas.  Tha  building  is 
now  occupiad  by  tha  Board  of  Education. 


The  new  building,  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  will  be  118 
feet  wide  where  it  joins  the 
present  building  and  will  taper 
to  64  feet  at  the  far  end.  It  will 
be  169  feet  long. 

Linked  with  the  expansion 
program  is  remodeling  of  the 
present  modern  structure,  com¬ 
pleted  in  Novernber,  1941. 

'Ultra'  Press  Ready 
For  Phoenix  in  '47 

Contracted  for  shipment  in 
July,  1947,  by  Walter  Scott  and 
Company,  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette  have  pur¬ 
chased  an  ultra-modern  press 
for  its  projected  $1,0()0,000 
plant. 

W.  W.  Knorpp,  president  of 
the  Arizona  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  said  the  new  printing 
unit  will  represent,  when  In¬ 
stalled,  an  investment  of  about 
one-third  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  press  was  described  tech¬ 
nically  as  a  “double  sextuple 
reel-fed  press”  and  will  be  on 
the  day  of  its  completion  "the 
finest  newspaper  press  in  exist¬ 
ence,  anywhere,”  Lee  Holt, 
press  foreman  for  the  news¬ 
paper  said. 

According  to  Mr.  Knorpp  and 
Mr.  Holt,  the  press  will: 

Be  capable  of  producing  new.s- 
papers  uo  to  96  pages  and  at  a 
ra‘e  of  60.000  per  hour. 

Print  anything  from  a  straight 
black-on-white  newspaper  to 
four  colors. 

Consist  of  six  units,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  16  pages. 

(By  the  arrangement  of  the 
units  and  the  two-folders  with 
which  it  will  be  equipped  it  will, 
in  effect,  be  a  combination  of 
two  presses,  each  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  48  pages,  which  may 
be  used  separately  or  together). 

Produce  from  two  to  ^  pages 
in  anywhere  from  one  to  eight 
sections,  with  any  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  in  each  section, 
giving  the  widest  possible  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  phvsical  composition 
of  the  newspapers. 


Give  the  widest  variation  in 
the  use  of  color  by  the  erection 
of  a  “color  half  deck”  over  the 
press  proper  in  such  position 
that  its  combination  is  possible 
with  any  or  all  of  the  standard 
units. 

To  illustrate  the  color  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  new  press,  Mr.  Holt 
said  one  color  in  addition  to 
black  can  be  used  on  any  page 
up  to  the  96-page  capacity.  Two 
colors  and  black  will  be  possible 
on  half  the  units  at  one  time, 
and  three  colors  and  black  can 
be  used  on  any  of  the  “com¬ 
panion  pages”  on  any  given  pro¬ 
duction  cylinder — such  as  pages 
1,  20.  21  and  40,  or  2,  19,  22 
and  39. 

Hot  Triple  Reefs 

Mr.  Holt  said  the  unit  will  be 
equipped  with  triple  reels,  so 
that  while  one  full  ton  roll  of 
paper  is  rolling  into  the  ma¬ 
chine,  two  more  rolls  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  swing  into  use.  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  stopping 
the  press. 

The  press  foreman,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  presses  in  use 
throughout  the  country,  said  re¬ 
cent  technical  developments, 
such  as  the  tempering  of  steel 
bv  short-wave  electronic  induc¬ 
tion  and  developed  in  war  work 
by  the  Scott  company,  has  made 
it  possible  to  r^uce  both  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  new 
units,  and  to  make  them  far 
more  rigid  for  more  perfect 
color  register. 

Plans  Recorded 
For  Atlanta  Project 

Among  the  important  con¬ 
struction  contracts  awarded  in 
the  Southeastern  States  recent¬ 
ly,  according  to  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation,  was  that  involving 
the  office  building  and  news¬ 
paper  printing  plant  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  from 
plans  by  Robert  &  Co.,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Tucker  &  Howell,  of 
Atlanta.  The  Daniel  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  of  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  are  the  builders. 


L  4.  Times  Builds 
Composing  Room 

Work  on  a  new  composing 
room  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  scheduled  to  commence  this 
month  with  the  project  planned 
for  completion  in  April. 

The  composing  room  will  oc¬ 
cupy  an  entirely  new  story 
which  is  to  be  built  above  the 
mailroom  and  pressroom;  it  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  far  west, 
approximately  19,000  square 
feet. 

Many  structural  innovations 
will  be  included  such  as  walls 
of  glass  brick  above  thermopane 
windows  which  insulate  against 
both  heat  and  noise.  The  spe¬ 
cial  glass  also  will  filter  out 
harmful  solar  rays.  Provision 
is  made  for  more  than  70  type¬ 
setting  machines. 

The  present  composing  room 
area  will  be  occupi^  by  stereo¬ 
type,  multigraphing,  stockroom 
and  purchasing  department  of¬ 
fices. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Purchases  Garage 

The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  its  circulation  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  extent  it  is  the 
largest  evening  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  has  just 
bought  from  the  Philadelphia 
Savings  Fund  Society  the  prop¬ 
erty  known  as  the  P.S.F.  Gar¬ 
age,  1201-17  Filbert  Street,  with 
the  parking  lot  adjoining. 

The  newly  acquired  building 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  gar¬ 
age  structures  in  Philadelphia, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  be  erected, 
having  been  built  in  1931.  Of 
ramp  -  like  construction,  the 
building  contains  four  stories, 
mezzanine  and  roof  space  90,975 
square  feet,  and  has  accommo¬ 
dations  for  456  cars. 

Pullman  Herald 
Buying  New  Press 

With  increased  publishing  ac¬ 
tivities  under  way  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  daily  publication  in 
the  offing,  the  Pullman  (Wash.) 
Herald  is  purchasing  a  new 
press,  according  to  Paul  Stoffel, 
Jr.,  manager. 

Resumption  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  College  paper  on  a 
thrice-weekly  basis  as  compared 
to  present  twice-weekly  publi¬ 
cation  is  planned,  Mr.  Stoffel 
said.  The  college  paper  is  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Herald  plant. 

Mr.  Stoffel  was  with  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s  news 
department  10  years  and  has 
been  at  the  Herald  four  years. 

Longview,  Texes, 

Plant  Modernized 

Publishers  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News,  the  Long- 
vieto  Morning  Journal,  and  the 
Texas  Oil  Journal,  plan  a  $30,- 
000  building  and  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Work  already  is  under 
way  on  remodeling  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
plant. 

Publisher  Carl  L.  Estes,  who 
recently  returned  to  Longview 
after  several  years  in  the  Navy, 
and  S.  A.  Parker  plan  to  install 
equipment. 
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Th«  N«w  Ho*  Str*amlin*d  Color-Conv*iiibl* 
N*ws^p*r  frutt 

Vi«w  showing  color  units  in  ploc* 


Extra  color  printing  cylinders  are  relatively  simple  additions 
to  the  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press,  either 
while  it  is  being  built  or  at  any  future  time.  The  reason  is  that 
every  advance  preparation  has  been  made' in  the  press  design 
to  allow  ready  attachment  of  all  color-providing  mechanisms  — 
not  only  color  cylinders,  hut  couple  and  unit  reversing  parts, 
dual  ink  rails,  etc. 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  the  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
is  a  press  that  provides  for  maximum  color  growth  at  minimum 
additional  investment. 


Call  in  a  Hoe  representative  to  give  you  the  complete 


details. 


■  ■  F  &  CO.,  INC.,  910  EAST  138TH  STREET 
WM  new  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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300  Color  Units 
On  Order  at  Hoe 


HackbardI  Buys 
Howard  City  Plant 


A  note  on  color  development 
is  contained  in  the  year-old 
statement  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.: 

“Orders  to  date  for  over  300 
of  these  new  streamline  color 
convertible  press  units  indicate 
the  trend  to  increased  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  newspapers. 

“The  many  orders  making  up 
this  total  of  units  represent  a 
very  substantial  cross-section  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  world 
and  so  it  is  significant  that  every 
complete  press  involved  has 
been  ordered  with  facilities  for 
putting  either  two,  three  or  four 
printings  in  from  specific  posi¬ 
tions  in  some  instances,  up  to 
maximum  facilities 


J.  B.  Haskins  has  sold  the 
Howard  City  (Mich.)  Record 
and  two-story  brick  building 
that  houses  the  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  to  Walter  A.  Hackbardt 
who  leased  the  paper  during 
1945  and  was  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  for  18  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  that.  Mr.  Hackbardt 
learned  his  trade  on  the  Record 
and  before  returning  to  it  had 
been  a  typesetter  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  Daily  Herald  for  14 
years. 

Mr.  Haskins  had  owned  the 
Record  since  April  1,  1906,  and 
owner  of  a  half  interest  from 
Jan.  1,  1903.  He  succeeded  the 
late  Berry  J.  Lowrey.  Mr.  Has¬ 
kins  since  1903  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  for  many  years 
was  active  in  that  organization 
holding  the  offices  of  secretary, 
vicepresident  and  president.  He 
was  later  the  first  field  secretary 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Haskins  has  since  1939 
headed  the  Building  and  Loan 
Division  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  Lansing. 

Winchester  Star's 
Space  Is  Trebled 

A  new  building  with  15,000  THREE  veterans, 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  three  of  66  months’  overseas  serv 
times  as  large  as  its  present  ice,  have  returned  to  the  stereo¬ 
plant,  is  being  constructwi  for  type  department  of  the  Indian- 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  of  apolis  (Ind. )  Times:  H.  * 
which  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  is  edi-  Schwartz.  Claude  Cash, 
tor.  It  is  planned  to  occupy  the  George  D.  Innis. 
new  structure  this  spring.  “ 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Hunter  and  Caldwell,  architects 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  J.  Howard 
Shockey  and  Son  of  Winchester, 
is  the  contractor.  It  will  be  a  j  j 
two-story  brick  building  of 
colonial  architecture  and  will  j„„i 
have  a  large  newsprint  storage 
area. 

The  Star  will  occupy  the  en¬ 
tire  first  floor  with  streamlined 
operation,  and  the  Byrd  apple 
interests  will  be  on  the  second 
floor. 


in  others 

permitting  placement  of  color  in 
any  position  in  the  paper.’’ 

More  than  half  of  327  news¬ 
papers  which  responded  to  a 
recent  inquiry  by  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  of  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department,  stated  they 
had  equipment  for  printing 
color.  Of  these  180  plants,  36% 
can  print  one  color,  26%  can 
print  two  colors,  and  38%  can 
print  three  colors. 

Use  of  color  in  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  copy  was  fore- 

•  AIIPY  ^  ^  returned  to  the  cast  by  many  papers. 

composing  room  of  the  Charlotte  _ 

with  a  total  (N.  C.)  News  after  several  MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 
weeks’  service  as  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette. 

Ernest  Hedell,  returned  from 
military  service  in  the  Pacific, 
has  joined  the  mechanical  de- 
William  J.  Evans,  75,  proof-  partment  of  the  Hood  River 
reader,  has  retired  from  the  ( Ore. )  News. 

Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room  after  57  years  of  news-  .  ■  ■  «  n  j 

paper  work.  plint  ink  (o.  Builos 

“'‘"Xpr,Se«'"o,’’'Kp'’^  Patifit  Coast  Fatlory 

newspapers.  Howard  Flint  Ink  Company 

Albert  Abrahams  has  started  ^as  bought  the  land  and  build- 
his  26th  year  as  executive  sec-  jngs  comprising  the  6100  block 

retary  of  the  New  York  Group,  Avalon  Blvd.  _ 

Advertising  Typographers  As-  L^g  Angeles 
sociation  of  America,  Inc.  from  the  W.  A. 

Carl  Tyson  h^  returned  to  case  Company. 

Mr.  Flint  has  I 

the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. )  News  after  served  three 
five  years  in  the  Marine  Corps,  terms  as  presi- 
X?-  Sanger,  formerly  ^ent  of  the  Na- 

rs  havp  an  ‘  ‘^Onal  AsSOCia- 

re  nave  an  cently  became  a  sales  represen-  tion  nf  Printine 

p  expansion  tative  for  Nu-Method  Matrix  &  f*  J  Manufactur- 

Tff-Ur-  .“““a  Flio. 

ess  will  ne-  Telegram,  has  been  elected  vice-  trustee  of  the 

National  Printing  Ink  Research 
ntire  rear  of  Trades  Assembly  (AFL).  Institute 

ildmg.  The  Back  in  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  „  ,  in 

tatively  esti-  press  chapel,  after  military  serv-  ,  j"' 

ipman,  presi-  ice.  are  Byron  Gore  and  Vivian  stallation  of  special  machinery 
ition,  to  cost  Jones,  compositors,  and  Ivor  ,1  n^^ 

Newton  aonrentice  daylight  construction  and  in- 

also  have  on  ^Miss  ’  Honor  A.'  Roughton,  eluding  more  than  30,000  square 

type-setting  ojdest  employe  of  the  North  feet  of  floor  space,  will  be  fully 

1  faces  cost-  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript  in  equipped  to  manufacture  all 
point  of  service,  retired  recently  fyPps  of  in^  from  basic  raw 
after  44  years  as  a  compositor.  fTaterials  The  ^fctory  is  under 

Andrew  T.  Hynes,  one  of  the  itJt 

oldest  Springfield  (Mass.)  news-  Stevens,  identified  with  the  ink 
paper  employes,  retired  recently  industry  for  25  years. 


At  Premiere  of  Business  Machine 

Walter  A.  Young,  loft,  auociafa  publisher  of  tha  Naw  York  Journal-Amarican, 
is  shown  some  of  the  features  of  th#  -new  Duplex  Recordak  by  George 
McCarthy,  president  of  Recordak  Corp. 


Facing  ProBles 

By  Frank  E.  HofFman 

Correct  facing  of  profiles  is 
essential  to  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  person  represented  in 
the  picture.  Yet  there  are  num¬ 
erous  occasions  when  we  look 
over  our  daily  newspaper  and 
discover  cuts,  connected  in  some 
manner  with  a  story,  facing  op¬ 
posite  the  story. 

When  we  have  a  single-col¬ 
umn  profile  to  run  with  a  single¬ 
column  story  it  can  be  connect¬ 
ed  either  above  or  alongside  the 
story.  However,  the  cut  should 
obvert  the  story.  If  a  two- 
column  head  and  lead  are  used, 
then  the  picture  can  be  placed 
directly  under  the  lead  with 
the  story  in  one  column  and 
the  cut  in  the  other.  The  facing 
will  designate  the  correct  col¬ 
umn  for  the  cut. 


INTING 

NKETS 


TINGI 

PRES 


Northwest  Meeting 

Northwest  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  16-18, 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Paul  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


r 


Honomell  Linked 
With  General  Mills 

The  Monomelt  Company,  de¬ 
signers  of  special  equipment  for 
the  printing  trades,  will  use  the 
manufacturing  facilities  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Inc.,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

According  to  John  W.  Thomp¬ 
son.  president  of  Monomelt,  an 
exclusive  manufacturing  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  arranged  with 
the  Mechanical  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  nationally  -  known 
maker  of  special  processing 
equipment  and  precision  mach¬ 
inery,  for  production  of  a  new 
line  of  graphic  arts  equipment. 

New  products  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  by  General  Mills  for  Mon¬ 
omelt  will  include  units  for 
making  plastic-mold  electro¬ 
types.  improved  routers  for 
cylinder  plates,  heavy-duty  pre¬ 
cision  shavers  and  similar  items. 

Mr.  Thompson  explained  that 
General  Mills’s  extensive  fa¬ 
cilities  for  product  designing, 
engineering  and  manufacturing 
developed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
need  for  special  machinery  for 
packaging  and  processing  food 
specialties.  There  was  no  “stand¬ 
ard”  equipment  available. 

This  made  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop,  design,  engineer  and 
build  a  wide  variety  of  complex 
automatic  machinery.  Engineers 
in  the  Mechanical  Division  pro¬ 
duced  the  world’s  first  auto¬ 
matic  flour  sack  sealer,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  famed  James  continu¬ 
ous-cooker  for  mixing  and  cook¬ 
ing  dough  in  a  continuous  oper¬ 
ation,  the  first  hydraulically- 
powered  packer  and  check- 
weigher,  and  countless  other 
products  requiring  unusually 
competent  engineering  and  me¬ 
chanical  skills. 

In  1940,  General  Mills  offered 
the  facilities  of  the  Mechanical 
Division  to  the  government. 
The.se  resources  included  a  new, 
modern  plant  containing  over 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  pre¬ 
cision  machine  tools  and  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment. 

Having  already  won  recogni¬ 
tion  for  considerable  talent  in 
manufacturing  intricate,  close- 
tolerance  equipment.  General 
Mills  was  commissioned  to  build 
such  items  as  naval  torpedo  di¬ 
rectors.  periscope  boxes,  mechan¬ 
ical  components  of  the  latest 
radar  equipment  and  precision 
gun  sights. 


SfyUsh  'Old  Lady' 

Th«  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
affective  Jan.  I,  changed  the 
body  type  of  its  news  columns 
from  seven  point  to  eight  point 
Regal.  Single  column  headlines 
are  now  set  flush  left. 

Commenting  on  the  change  ed¬ 
itorially,  the  Courant  stated, 
’’The  Old  Lady  of  State  Street 
may  be  181  years  old,  but  that  is 
not  going  to  keep  her  from  ac¬ 
quiring  a  new  dress  once  in  a 
while.” 


Built  for  rapid  precision  shaving  of  plates,  the  Monomelt  Master  Shaver 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  Mechanical  Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
Equipped  with  a  flat-bed  table  (19x27  inches)  which  traverses  on  wide, 
precision-ground  ways,  the  new  shaver  handles  material  ranging  from  zinc 
thickness  to  type  high.  Micrometer  controls  designed  for  rapid,  positive 
adjustment  permit  precision  shaving  held  to  a  tolerance  of  .001. 


Prinling  Industry 
Salutes  Franklin 

Again  on  Jan.  17,  the  printing 
industry  will  pause  to  salute 
Benjamin  Franklin,  printer, 
writer  and  diplomat.  This  will 
be  the  18th  annual  Printing 
Education  Week  sponsored  by 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

On  the  17th,  which  is  the 
240th  anniversary  of  Franklin’s 
birth,  there  will  be  numerous 
observances  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  libraries 
and  schools.  A  typical  program 
is  that  arranged  by  Joseph  F. 
Sorace  for  the  students  at  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology: 

First  they  will  tour  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union  plant  and 
then  they  will  attend  the  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  Dinner  at  which 
there  will  be  a  demonstration  of 
making  a  natural  color  photo¬ 
graph  by  the  Eastman  die  trans¬ 
fer  process. 

On  Friday,  the  18th,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  hear  a  talk  on  Frank¬ 
lin  by  Harold  W.  Sanford,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  All  during  the  week, 
the  Rochester  Public  Library 
will  feature  an  exhibit  of  student 
printing. 

Urging  general  observance  of 
Printing  location  Week,  Mr. 
Sorace  said:  “We  should  honor 
Franklin’s  birthday  by  seeking 
potential  Franklins  in  our  news- 
paperboys,  students  in  printing 
schools,  apprentices  in  the  craft, 
or  returning  veterans.  Encour¬ 
age  them  in  every  way  possible 
to  attain  their  goals  as  master 
craftsmen  and  publishers.  The 
responsibility  is  ours  and  it  de¬ 
volves  on  us  to  give  these  boys 
and  girls  generous  support  and 
benefit.” 

As  a  climax  to  traditional 
ceremonies  at  City  Hall  and  in 
Franklin  Monument  square,  the 


New  York  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  has  arranged 
a  Benjamin  Franklin  Quiz  Night 
program  in  which  leaders  of  the 
printing  industry  will  partici¬ 
pate.  Among  newspapermen 
scheduled  lor  talks  are  Stephen 
J.  Lambert,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  Jack  Haggerty.  New  York 
Journal- American. 


Hollywood  Dally 
Is  Re-desIgned 

The  Hollywood  ( Cal. )  Citizen- 
News  blossomed  out  recently  in 
a  new  type  dress  designed  by 
Gilbert  Farrar.  The  change  was 
put  into  effect,  according  to 
Assistant  Publisher  Harlan  Pal¬ 
mer,  Jr.,  to  enhance  readability 
and  to  simplify  headings. 

Only  two  type  faces  are  used 
— Cairo  bold  and  medium  con¬ 
densed  from  14  to  30-point,  Kar- 
nak  medium  from  36  to  72- 
point.  Headings  are  set  flush 
left,  with  and  without  indent. 
Decks  are  used  with  largest 
heads  on  front  pages  of  Parts  I 
and  II  and  sports  section. 

Standing  heads  are  all  caps 
as  are  jump  heads  on  the 
premise  that  readers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  these  specific  heads  and 
the  all-cap  style  makes  them 
easier  to  find. 

Picture  captions  are  8-point 
for  1-column  cuts,  10-point  for 
larger  cuts.  Underlines  of  cuts 
three  columns  and  more  in 
width  are  divided  to  increase 
readability. 

An  unusual  reader  reaction 
has  been  noted.  Palmer  said, 
many  commenting  that  there  is 
now  “more  news  in  the  paper.” 
Actually  there  is  less  news,  be¬ 
cause  the  new  heads  take  more 
space  than  the  old,  but  the  new 
typography  brings  the  headlines 
more  forcefully  to  the  readers’ 
attention. 


''BETTER  PRINTING” 


WILKES 

'VVc«x  MaUtotU."  a.*ul  "Made/tJri^efL  Meiali'' 
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Factual  Information  on  Request 
Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 


A  Product  of 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

METALS  REFINING  CO  DIVISION  •  Hammond,  Ind 
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Automatic  Neter 
OnExposureControl 


I  Worcester  Typo 
f  Union  CeleMs 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  No.  165,  AFL,  ob¬ 
served  its  60th  birthday  recently 
with  a  program  of  speeches, 
memorial  service,  a  dinner  and 
entertainment  in  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  at  which  50-year  jewels 
were  presented  to  three  mem¬ 
bers  and  40-year  pins  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  15. 

Leo  P.  Caniff,  president  of  the 
Worcester  local,  presided,  and 
William  P.  Cantwell,  a  retired 
member,  was  toastmaster.  David 
Sigalove,  also  a  40-year  mem¬ 
ber,  was  chairman  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  committee. 

Speakers  included  George  F. 
Booth,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette;  Harry  G.  Stod¬ 
dard,  president  of  the  news¬ 
papers;  Frank  E.  Phillips,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association;  Herbert 
Woodcock,  Providence,  R.  I., 
president  of  the  New  England 
Conference,  ITU,  and  Frank 
Connors,  Boston,  president  of 


ine  HURLETRON  exposure 
control,  which  automatically 
meters  accumulated  exposure,  is 
announced  by  the  Electric  Eye 
Equipment  Company  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 

Originally  developed  for  use 
in  rotogravure  plants  for  de¬ 
termining  correct  exposure  of 
sensitized  paper,  the 
many 


...  —  Jevice  has 
applications  in  other 
fields,  such  as  commercial  pho¬ 
tography,  printing,  and  photo¬ 
engraving. 

Past  practice  has  been  to 
measure  exposure  in  seconds 
only,  using  a  regular  clock  or 
timer.  Exposure  time  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  density  of  the 
negative,  using  light  intensity  of 
the  source  as  a  constant  factor. 

Actual  practice  shows  that  the 
carbon  arc  light  used  in  most 
plants  varies  substantially  in  in¬ 
tensity  during  the  exposure 
time.  In  fact,  fluorescent  bulbs 
show  some  fluctuation.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  light  source  to  remain 
stable  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  lack  of  uniformity 
noticed  in  this  photo-process. 

The  "HURLETRON”  control,  „  „  -  • 

however,  actually  notes  these  New  York  City, 
llpht  intensity  variations  as  they  “  vicepresident 
occur,  automatically  compensat-  sales  man- 

ing  for  them,  hence  the  setting  ?8er  after  serv- 
on  the  meter  is  for  "Accumulat-  Naw 

ed  exposure”  eliminating  entire-  April, 

ly  the  danger  of  improper  ex-  Stout  has 

posure  due  to  light  intensity  va- 
rUtion.  Once  properly  set  up,  Febru- 

the  control  is  not  subject  to  any 
^r,  nor  is  there  need  of  any  Comdr. 

further  basic  adjustment.  Stout  served  at 

In  practice,  the  indicating  unit 
(A)  is  permanenUy  attached  to  “ii^i. 

the  base  of  the  printing  frame,  Julian, 

and  the  control  unit  (B)  placed  .  J**® 

remotely  at  a  convenient  poin^  Cuba. 

The  indicating  unit  must  be  so  duty  in  A 

situated  as  to  be  in  the  same  *0 

plane  as  the  paper  being  ex-  ®.L  T”**  * 

posed.  After  initial  adjustment, 


The  "Hurletron"'  expolure  control — lee  story. 


ne  hem  the  post  of  air  con-  "ir-  - ^  i/wnitv  the  nrinters  as  to 

troller  unUl  last  September.  SpartanbUrfl  DailV  other  factor. 

m  .  j  ■■  a  JJ  ***  miiwMi vuiij  gjo^dard  also  praised  the 

Lolorado  DAIIV  Addf  continuing  the  improved  "eye  union,  and  said  "no  organiza- 

w  Hnw  eeMiii  mwh#  appeal”  and  "readability”  type  tion  survives  60  years  without 

2IIa  I  iHAluitAf  faces  and  composition  format  having  something  of  worth  in 

RUe  LlllUiypvJ  recently  created  for  the  Herald,  it.”  He  recalled  that  he.  as  a 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo)  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herold-  newsboy,  sold  copies  of  the  first 
Daily  Sen«nel  has  added  two  has  completely  changed  edition  of  the  Worcester  Tele- 

Model  30  Mergenthaler  Lino-  |lj®  typographical  appearance  of  gram. 

tyne  machines  to  its  comoosine  'he  Journal,  afternoon  news-  Fifty-year  medals  went  to 
ro^  battery  it  is  announced  PaP®'^-  The  old  Cheltenham  con-  Frank  F.  McMurray  and  Fred  I. 
b^  Walter  "^WalkeT,  “ubThe?  densed  head  type  has^b^n  re-  Thayer  and  in  absentia,  Thomas 
editor  and  chief  owner  since  Ptaoed  by  new  Metro,  Erbar  and  e.  Healey. 

1911  who  was  a  render  on  the  Tempo  faces.  The  editorial  page  Forty-year  pins  were  received 
Sentinel  when  the  first  Lln^  has  been  made-over  and  in-  by  Robert  H.  Altham,  Lawrence 
tvn«»  was  aoauireH  in  1904  creased  emphasis  is  being  m.  Collamore,  Rosario  A.  Ea 

TTjose  who  assisted  iii  in-  Placed  on  Page  1  local  art  with  roche,  Frank  M.  McNamara,  Ar- 
stelllng  the  new  machines  in-  “short  arid  snappy”  coverage  of  thur  P.  Senter  Louis  J.  Bedard. 

Sri 

positor  Elarl  Hoisington,  who  Old  Press  Exhibited  R^FaTes^’c.  Henri  Limoges,  Emil 

helped  to  install  the  first  ma-  when  the  Brockville  (Ont.)  S.  Svenson  and  J.  A.  Saltus. 
chine.  Recorder  and  Times  marks  Its  ■  -k  I  m  a  C  U 

125th  birthday  at  a  dinner  here  Q|(|  R,  |,  Plant  jOlQ 
InlAnn  I  AlllOf  I  <lan.  16,  a  hand-printing  press 

IlliailU  VUIIICJI  which  arrived  in  Canada  before  The  old  Providence  (R.  I.' 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  the  advent  of  the  railroads  and  Tribune  building  has  been 
tion  will  conduct  its  7th  annual  is  still  in  daily  use  for  pulling  bought  by  the  Narraga^^t 
typography  contest  in  connec-  proofs,  will  be  one  of  the  ex-  Electric  Conyi^y  at  a  ^portea 
tion  *wlth  its  mid-winter  meet-  hibits.  The  Chamber  of  Com-  price  of  $197,000.  The  Tribune 
ing,  Feb.  19-20,  at  the  Congress  merce  is  giving  the  dinner  for  was  sold  to  the  Providence 
Hotel.  Chicago.  the  newspaper’s  anniversary.  News  in  1929. 

ilPlfOl  ft  PUILI  SHIR  for  Jaaaory  12,  1941 


ity  of  the  negative  being  used. 

The  distance  of  the  printing 
frame  from  the  light  may  be 
varied  without  affecting  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  performance  of  the 
control.  When  proper  exposure 
has  been  accumulated,  as  Indl- 
r-*ed  by  the  dial  setting,  the 
control  automatically  turns  off 
the  light 


Serious,  Pleasing 

Th*  •ditorial  paga  of  Hi#  LouU- 
vfll#  (Ky.)  Couriar-Journal  !i  now 
boing  mad#  up  In  f!v#  columns, 
inttoad  of  six.  Th#  cartoon  is 
wldar  and  shallowar  and  thumb¬ 
nail  cuts  ara  baing  sat  into  edi¬ 
torials  occasionally. 

Explained  the  C-J:  "Editorial 
pages  have  long  boon  the  blue¬ 
stockings  of  the  press.  Wa  sea  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be 
aarious  and  at  the  same  time 
pleasant  to  the  aye." 
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Considered  Best 

For  better  printing  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  newspapers  should  insist 
on  deep,  clean,  pyramid-type 
etching,  the  Rapid  Electrotype 
Company  of  Cincinnati  recom¬ 
mends  in  its  Presentation  No.  11 
which  has  been  issued  to  focus 
attention  on  its  study  entitled 
“The  Rapid  Way.” 

In  renewing  distribution  of  its 
popular  booklet  to  schools,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  the  Rapid  company  has 
summarized  the  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  of  its  long  experience  in 
producing  newspaper  electros 
and  mats.  Three  points  stressed: 

1.  Avoid  the  undercut  or 
mushroom  dot  which  results 
from  careless  etching  or  from 
burnishing.  It  is  a  bad  plate 
because  it  resists  the  lifting  of 
the  mold.  If  the  undercut  is 
deep  enough,  the  dot  will  break 
down  entirely. 

2.  Avoid  dirty  bottom  or 
ragged  etching  which  results 
from  the  acid-resisting  powder 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  dot 
during  the  etching  process.  This 
rough  bottom  re^ts  the  lifting 
of  the  mold  and  creates  a  trap 
for  ink  and  stock  during  the 
printing. 

3.  Insist  on  clean,  deep  pyra¬ 
mid  etching. 

On  the  subject  of  contrast  in 
copy,  two  points  for  the  engrav¬ 
er  are  mentioned:  60%  or  more 
ot  the  total  area  of  an  original 
illustration  should  be  devoted  to 
iight  and  middle  tones  to  permit 
the  greatest  average  etching 
depth;  40%  or  less  of  the  area  in 
dark  tones  Is  recommended  to 
permit  deeper  etching. 

'Everything'-Almosf 
To  Tighten  Classified 

Belief  that  almost  everything 
possible  to  economize  classified 
mace  has  been  done  on  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  R.  E.  West,  classified 
manager. 

Economies  include  the  nine- 
column  page,  one-point  steel 
rules,  five-point  type  on  a  five- 
point  slug,  reduction  of  dateline 
to  one  column,  lengthening 
other  columns;  reduc^  sizes, 
elimination  of  index  and  25% 
fewer  headings. 

When  there  is  one-third  of  a 
pap  or  more  of  runover  it  Is 
still  used  in  a  nine-column 
measure  by  placement  under  a 
streamer  at  the  bottom  portion 
of  the  extra  page.  White  space 
reductions  and  use  of  agate  only 
have  reduced  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  two  columns  daily. 

Tire  in  Mexia  Plan! 
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Fire  recently  caused  exten- 
live  damage  to  the  plant  of  the 
Uexia  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  but 
publication  was  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption  through  use  of 
facilities  of  the  Teague  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  a  weekly,  while  re¬ 
pairs  were  made. 


Northwest  Plans 

Pacific  Northwest  nawtpapar 
executives  are  closely  watching 
the  building  and  equipment  sit¬ 
uation.  Six  of  30  newspapers  in 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho 
recently  visited  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  E  &  P  revealed  plans  for 
new  plants.  Others  are  planning 
additions  or  alterations,  while 
virtually  all  want  new  equipment. 


Heiser  Named  VP 
Of  Engineer  Firm 

At  a  recent  directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  William  J.  Heiser  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  vicepresident  of  Lockwood 
Greene  E  n  g  i  - 
neers,  Inc.  He 
Joined  the  firm 
20  years  ago  and 
has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  chief  en¬ 
gineer  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  Heiser  has 
personally  su¬ 
pervised  sever¬ 
al  large  news¬ 
paper  projects, 
including  that 
of  the  Toronto  Haisar 

Globe  and  Mail, 

PM’s  plant  in  New  York  City, 
extensive  ‘work  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn  plants,  and 
the  new  plant  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  &  Times, 
now  in  construction. 

During  the  war  he  directed 
the  desi^  and  supervision  of 
five  projects  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  totalling  more  than 
12  million  dollars. 

TTie  Lockwood  Greene  firm 
has  just  been  engaged  by  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  as  archi- 
tects-engineers  for  a  new  plant, 
and  also  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
tor  the  conversion  of  the  former 
New  York  Times  Brooklyn  plant 
which  was  erected  in  1929. 

Ogren  in  New  Job 
For  M  &  0  Paper  (o. 

Rondeau  O.  Warner,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paper  Division  of 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  has 
announced  the 
appointment  of 
Oscar  Ogren  as 
salesman  of 
g  r  0  u  n  dwood 
printing  papers 
to  per  iodicals. 

“Oscar”  as  he  is 
well  known, 
brings  to  the 
trade  a  back¬ 
ground  of  29 
y  e  a  r  s’  experi¬ 
ence  in  t  h  e  _ 

m  a  n  u  f  acture  Ogren 
and  merchandising  of  paper. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has 
acted  as  newsprint  service  rep¬ 
resentative,  contacting  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Midwest,  and  in 
addition  filled  supervisory  du¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  quality  by  M. 
&  O.’s  three  mills. 
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Radioactive  Device 
Eiifflinates  Static 

Efficient,  economical  elimina¬ 
tion  of  static  electricity  from 
machinery  and  from  moving 
paper,  is  made  possible  with  a 
new  device,  called  the  lonotron 
static  eliminator,  developed  by 
United  States  Radium  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York.  The  device  has 
no  moving  parts  and  requires  no 
eiectrical  connections. 

A  continuous  source  of  alpha 
radiation  from  a  radioactive  sur¬ 
face,  in  the  form  of  a  long, 
narrow  strip,  ionizes  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air  up  to  a  distance  of 
three  inches  from  the  surface. 
Effectuai  removal  of  static  elec¬ 
tricity  within  this  zone  Ls  per¬ 
manently  assured  in  all  appli¬ 
cations,  because  the  radioactive 
strength  of  the  active  element 
decreases  only  50%  in  some 
1,600  years. 

’The  static-neutralizing  ele¬ 
ment  consists  of  extremely  thin 
metallic  foil,  incorporating  a 
radioactive  substance  and  weld¬ 
ed  to  a  nonradioactive,  metallic 
backing.  ’The  foil  serves  as  a 
mechanical  bonding  medium  for 
the  radioactive  material  and  acts 
as  a  seal  to  prevent  escape  of 
radon  gas.  The  construction  Ls 
such  that  alpha  radiation  is 
emitted  directionally,  creating 
an  ionized  zone  in  the  region 
of  the  electrostatic  charge.  The 
assembly  is  mounted  in  a  hous¬ 
ing  designed  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  shielding. 


Newest  Camera 

The  Army  has  a  camara  with 
which  it  says  tha  rankast  amataur 
can  tr.aka  flawlais  still  picturas, 
in  color  or  black  and  whita,  of  fast 
action  at  distances  betwaan  six 
inches  and  12  faat. 

Tha  secret  of  the  camara  is  a 
built-in  light  sourca,  a  quartz 
vapor  tuba  giving  a  flash  of  about 
I /250,000th  of  a  second  duration 
with  brilliancy  greater  than  su.i- 
light. 

3  Keep  Daily  Alive 
'Til  Veterans  Kelurn 

One  operator,  one  combina¬ 
tion  floorman  -  operator  -  stereo¬ 
typer-pressman,  and  one  appren¬ 
tice  stereotyper-pressman  have 
been  doing  the  neat  little  me¬ 
chanical  trick  of  publishing  a 
daily  newspaper  daily — and  gen¬ 
erally  making  deadlines. 

T^e  paper  is  the  Childress 
(Tex.)  Daily  Index,  a  six-to- 
eight-page  afternooner,  and  the 
men  who  have  been  doing  the 
work  are  Glen  Stiner,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent;  H.  C.  Bry¬ 
ant,  compositor,  and  Carl  Epps, 
discharge  war  veteran  appren¬ 
tice. 

The  occasion  has  been  the 
matter  of  waiting  for  the  dis¬ 
charges  and  return  to  the  Index 
staff  of  two  printers,  in  the 
process  of  being  discharged. 


The  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

»  Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 
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Points  thus  indicated  should  be  lubricated 
with  gun  and  a  good  grade  of  Alemite  at  least  once  a  month.  A 
few  minutes  spent  when  the  reel  is  empty  will  repay  itself  many 
times  over. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD  •  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Publishers'  UNO 
Site  Choice 
Is  Philadelphia 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8 — Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Hyde  Park  are  the 
two  leading  choices  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  the  site  for 
the  United  Nations  Organization, 
with  Philadelphia  running 
slightly  ahead,  a  special  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
(Gallup)  poll  of  publishers' 
preferences  reveals. 

Boston  and  New  York  are  the 
third  and  fourth  choices,  in  that 
order. 

The  publishers  of  all  major 
daily  newspapers  in  towns  and 
cities  of  25,000  or  more  popula¬ 
tion  were  polled  by  telegraph  on 
the  following  question: 

“On  the  basis  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  decision  to 
locate  its  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  your  opinion 
which  of  the  following  areas 
would  seem  to  be  most  suitable 
— Boston,  Hyde  Park,  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  New  York?” 

Over  200  Replies 
A  total  of  440  were  questioned, 
of  whom  224  have  replied  to 
date.  Expenses  of  the  poll  were 
underwritten  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin: 

The  vote  follows: 

%  Favoring 

Philadelphia  .  34.1 

Hyde  Park  .  30.9 

Boston  .  20.4 

New  York .  14.6 

Here  is  how  the  individual  pa¬ 
pers  who  replied  line  up  on  each 
of  the  four  sites: 

IIvDE  Pa*k.  Atibama.  ^Inniston  Star; 
Birmingham  AgcHrrald.  Montgomery 
Advocate.  California,  Alameda  Times- 
Star;  Alhambra  Post-Advocate;  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian;  Sort  Francisco  ffetvs; 
Stockton  Record.  Connecticut,  Bridge¬ 
port  Herald.  Florida,  Orlando  Sentinel. 
Georgia,  Atlanta  Constitution.  Illinois, 
East  St.  Louis  Journal;  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig.  Indiana,  Cary  Post-Tribune; 
Indianapolis  News.  Kansas,  IVichita 
Beacon.  Kentucky,  Lexington  Herald; 
Louisville  Courier-Journal ;  Owensboro 
Messenger;  Paducah  Sun-Democrat. 
.Maine,  Bangor  Commercial.  Mississippi. 
.Meridian  Star.  Missouri.  St.  Joseph 
Gatctte;  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  Mon¬ 
tana,  Great  Falls  Tribune-Leader.  New 
Jersey,  Bayonne  Times.  New  York,  Au¬ 
burn  Citisen-Advertiser;  Gloversville- 
Johnstown,  Leader-Republican :  .Veto  York 
Post  and  World-Telegram;  Poughkeepsie 
New  Yorker;  Syracuse  Post-Standard ; 
Troy  Record;  Watertown  Times.  North 
Carolina,  Durham  Herald-Sun;  Raleigh 
News  fr  Observer.  Ohio,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal,  Herald;  Toledo  Blade;  ZanesiiUe 
News.  Pennsylvania,  Erie  Dispatch- 
Herald.  South  Carolina,  Spartansburg 
Herald-Joumal.  South  Dakota,  .Aber¬ 
deen  American  Hews.  Tennessee,  Chat- 
tMooga  Times.  Texas,  Austin  American 
State.tman ;  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times : 
El  Paso  Times;  Houston  Post:  Laredo 
Times;  .S'an  Angelo  Standard:  Tyler 
Courier-Times ;  Waco  News-Tribune. 
Utah,  Ogden  Standard  Examiner.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Alexandria  Gasette.  West  Vir- 
^nia.  Charleston  G^ette.  Wisconsin. 
Kenosha  Neiiis:  Madison  Capital  Times; 
Milwaukee  Journal;  .Cheboygan  Press; 
Wausau  Record-Herald. 

Bos-ton  or  Boston  Area.  Arizona, 
Phoenix  .Arieona-Rcpublic.  California. 
Long  Beach  Independent.  Connecticut. 
New  London  Day.  Delaware,  Wilming- 
ton  Journal.  Florida.  St.  Petersburg  In- 
vpendent;  West  Palm  Beach,  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  Times.  Illinois,  Gales 
burg  Register-Mail:  Rockford  Morning 
Star.  Indiana,  Ft.  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette;  New  Albany  Tribune.  Iowa. 
Des  Moines  Register;  Sioux  City  Jour¬ 
nal.  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge  Advocate: 
New  Orleans  Times-Pieayune :  Shrevc 
Port  Times.  Maine.  Portland  Press- 


Herald.  Massachusetts,  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Herald,  and  Traveler;  and  Post;  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise-Times,  Haverhill  Ga¬ 
zette;  Lawrence  Eagle;  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard  Times;  Taunton  Gazette; 
Worcester  Telegram.  Michigan,  Lansing 
State  Journal.  Nebraska,  Lincoln  Star. 
New  Hampshire,  Concord  Monitor  and 
Patriot.  New  York,  Schenectady  Union- 
Star.  N'orth  Dakota,  Bismarck  Tribune. 
Ohio,  Mansfield  Hews-Jaumal.  Oregon, 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman.  Pennsylvania, 
Sharon  Herald.  Rhode  Island,  Protn- 
dence  Journal;  Woonsocket  Call.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Lynchburg  News.  Washington, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

New  Yobk  or  New  York  Area.  .\ri- 
zona,  Tucson  Citizen.  Connecticut,  Bris¬ 
tol  Press;  New  Britain  Herald;  Nortvalk 
Hour;  Torrington  Register;  Waterbury 
American  and  Republican.  Indiana,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star.  K<ansas,  Kansas  City 
Kansan.  New  Jersey,  Hackensack,  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record;  Hoboken,  Jersey 
Observer;  PlainAeld  Courier  News; 
Union  City,  Hudson-Dispatch.  New 
York.  Amsterdam  Recorder:  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  New  York  City,  PM;  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman.  North  Carolina,  High 
Point  Enterprise;  Wilmington  Star-News. 
Ohio,  Columbus  Citizen.  Pennsylvania, 
.Scranton  Times.  Texas.  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche:  Wichita  Falls  Record  News. 
Virginia,  Danville  Register.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Yakima  Herald. 

Philadelphia  or  Philadelphia  Area. 
Arizona,  Tucson  Arizona-Star.  Colorado. 
Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  News;  Pueblo 
.Star  Journal  and  Chieftain.  Connecticut, 
Hartford  Courant.  Florida.  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal;  Tampa  Times  and  Tribune. 
Georgia.  .Savannah  News-Press.  Illinois. 
Alton  Telegraph;  Moline  Dispatch;  Pe¬ 
oria  Star.  Indiana.  Marion  Chronicle- 
Tribune.  Iowa.  Burlington  Hatvkeye 
Gazette;  Davenport  Democrat  and  Lead¬ 
er;  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald;  Mason 
City  Globe-Gazette.  Kansas.  Hutchinson 
News-Herald;  Topeka  Capital.  Ixiuisi- 
ana,  Alexandria  Town  Talk:  Monroe 
World;  S'cw  Orleans  Item.  New  Jersey. 
Atlantic  City  Press-Union ;  Perth  Amboy 
News.  New  York.  Elmira  Star-Gazette. 
North  Carolina.  Charlotte  News  Ohio, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram;  Lima  News;  Lorain  Journal 
and  Times  Herald;  Massillon  Independ¬ 
ent;  Toledo  Times;  Warren  Tribune- 
Chronicle.  Oklahoma,  Enid  News;  Mus¬ 
kogee  Phoenix;  Tulsa  Tribune  and 
World.  Oregon.  Portland  Oregonian. 
Pennsylvania.  Allentown  Call  and  Chron¬ 
icle;  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  Chester 
Times;  Harrisburg  News;  Johnstown 
Democrat;  Lancaster  Intelligencer- Jour¬ 
nal:  Norristown  Times-Herald :  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  Inquirer  and  News 
and  Record;  Pittsburoh  Press;  .Scranton 
.^crantonian;  Washington  Observer. 
South  Dakota.  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader. 
Tennessee,  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle; 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner.  Texas.  Abilene  Reporter-News : 
.'tmarillo  Globe;  Dallas  News;  Galveston 
News;  Houston  Press;  .San  .Antonio  Ex¬ 
press.  TTljih.  .Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
N-ws.  West  \'irginia.  Charleston  Mail 
Wi-iconsin.  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 

■ 

Press  Club  to  Plead 
For  News  Freedom 

Members  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America  have  re¬ 
solved  to  plead  with  govern¬ 
ments  to  abolish  censorship,  to 
grant  freedom  of  travel  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  to  admit  as 
manv  news  representatives  as 
shall  apply. 

The  resolution  was  drafted  by 
W.  W.  Chaplin,  president:  Sonia 
Tomara,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Thomas  B.  Morgan,  for¬ 
merly  Rome  correspondent  of 
the  United  Press:  and  Bruno 
Shaw,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  the  Far  East  and 
now  editor  of  his  own  paper 
there. 

■ 

Resumes  Regular  Style 

Grant  of  extra  paoer  under 
L-240  enabled  the  Burlingame 
(  Cal.  )  Advance  to  resume 
eight-column  size  after  several 
days  operation  as  a  tabloid  late 
in  December. 


Retirement 
Plan  Set  By 
Toledo  Papers 

Tol^,  O.,  Jan.  9— A  retire¬ 
ment  income  plan  for  employes 
receiving  in  excess  of  $3,000  a 
year  was  inaugurated  today  by 
management  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  the  Toledo  Times. 

In  letters  to  employes  of  the 
two  newspapers  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  Paul  Block,  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher,  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
der  Social  Security  income  over 
$3,000  a  year  is  not  considered. 
The  plan  is  designed  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  Social  Security,  it 
was  explained. 

65  Retirement  Age 

“In  order  to  increase  retire¬ 
ment  benefits,  credit  will  be 
given  for  past  service  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  employment 
record  for  as  much  as  10  years, 
and  the  management  will  pay 
the  entire  amount  necessary  to 
cover  these  years  of  past  serv¬ 
ice,”  the  letter  added. 

In  the  event  of  an  employe’s 
death  or  the  termination  of  his 
services,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  a  refund  of  his  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  (with  2% 
interest  added). 

The  plan  sets  65  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  retirement  age.  but  provi¬ 
sions  are  made  for  those  who 
desire  to  retire  either  before  or 
after  the  stipulated  age  is 
reached. 

Participants  who  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  insurance 
company  are  guaranteed  that 


shouid  he  or  she  die  before 
reaching  the  retirement  age,  a 
minimum  of  $1,000  for  each  $10 
of  his  monthly  pension  or  the 
cash  value  of  the  contract, 
whichever  amount  Is  larger,  will 
be  paid  his  beneficiary. 

The  employe,  under  the  plan, 
pays  5%  on  the  amount  he  earns 
in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  and 
management  pays  the  balance 
necessary  to  provide  benefits 
under  the  plan. 

“But  in  each  case,”  Publisher 
Block  pointed  out,  “the  com¬ 
pany’s  contribution  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  employe.” 


Philadelphia  News 
Aids  Child  Safety 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  7 — Utili¬ 
zing  the  radio  facilities  it  main¬ 
tains  through  station  WDAS  of 
this  city,  the  Daily  News  is  co¬ 
ordinating  a  newspaper-radio 
safety  campaign,  having  for  its 
special  objective  the  safety  of 
school  children  on  public  high¬ 
ways,  which  has  evoked  wide¬ 
spread  approval  of  various  civic 
organizations. 

Psychology  is  employed  in 
launching  safety  hints  via  the 
airways  at  a  time  when  parents 
will  take  timely  hints.  Every 
morning  from  7:15  to  8,  as 
mothers  are  preparing  children 
for  school,  they  are  reminded  of 
traffic  hazards.  Broadcasts  are 
made  of  case  histories  obtained 
in  cooperation  with  the  police 
department.  No  gruesome  de¬ 
tails  are  omitted  in  description 
of  accidents  in  which  children 
have  lost  their  lives. 


WITH  BURGESS  |r 
CHROME  MATS 

(live  the  halftones  and  line  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  your  paper  “eye  appeal” — 
with  Bumess  Chrome  Mats  1  Labora¬ 
tory  testiniz  throuRhout  every  step 
of  the  Burcess  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  insures  a  mat  that  molds  per¬ 
fectly.  That  registers  every  dot. 
every  character  and  line,  with  ut¬ 
most  fidelity. 

Burgess  Chrome  Mats  will  step  up 
the  appearance  of  the  entire  paper. 
They’re  uniform  in  quality.  Ea.sy 
manipulation  and  dependability  have 
won  them  the  favor  of  leading  stereo 
operators. 

Try  Burgess  Chrome  Mat.s.  They’ll 
simplify  reproduction  problems,  in¬ 
sure  quality  results, keep  “frontofflee” 
complaints  at  a  minimum  ! 


“ll  Chrome 

MATS 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manuiatfurert  and  Ditfribufon  of  Burgett  Chrome  and  Tone-T  e  m  Matt 

FREEPORT  .  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coasf  ■eprejentolive 
RALPH  LfBE*  CO  416  Polcon  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 
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Publicity  Snag  Hits 
Information  Program 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  10  —  The  inquiries  from  Congress,  press 
State  Department's  basic  plan  and  public  as  to  why  it  becomes 
for  gaining  a  worldwide  audi-  necessary  to  enter  the  informa- 
ence  for  the  story  of  this  coun-  tion  field,  Benton  gave  his  en¬ 
try’s  aims  and  accomplishments  swer; 

has  been  given  to  the  public —  “We  in  the  State  Department 

at  least  that  limited  part  of  the  know  that  private  interests  are 
public  which  managed  to  obtain  eager  to  do  more  than  they  have 
copies  of  the  document  printed  ever  done.  They  are  seeking 
in  such  short  supply  that  it  was  world  markets.  TTie  total  volume 
exhausted  several  days  before  of  their  efforts  represented  by 
the  release  date.  news  carried  by  the  commercial 

At  the  department’s  current  wire  services,  by  foreign  editions 
information  office  the  answer  is  of  magazines  and  books,  by 
“no  more  available.”  A  second  movies,  tourists,  and  commercial 
printing  was  promised,  names  of  contacts  will  amount  to  vastly 
those  requesting  are  being  re-  more  than  the  government’s  con- 
corded,  but  no  specific  date  of  tribution.  The  government’s  job 
delivery  is  promised.  Washing-  will  be  merely  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
ton  newsmen  and  commentators  — though  the  gaps  are  impor- 
wore  borrowed  copies  dog-eared,  tant,  often  crucial, 
or  ignored  it  entirely.  “For  example,  there  are  many 

Anti-Climactic  Release  places  of  considerable  diplomatic 

_  ,  ,  importance — you  can  often  call 

•I^e  release,  in  a  sense,  was  j^em  the  hot  spots  or  tinder- 
anti-climactic.  A  press  confer-  o,  the  world-which  do 

enw  more  than  a  week  earlier,  ^^t  have  any  American  wire 
and  a  by  Assistant  Swre-  services  .  AP,  U  P.,  and  INS  Just 

tary  WilliamBenton,  had  been  ^on’t  get  in.  Further,  new^a- 
revelatop^  pers  abroad  often  operate  under 

the  protest  by  Beuters  that  it  principles  which  seem  strange  to 
had  bron  unfairly  rep^re^nted  as  go^e  nations,  our  diplo-  taking.  Recommended  as  an  in-  the  text  of  the  memorandum 

Britiw-subsidized.  which  clearly  matic  target  may  be  small  ternational  policy  was  freedom  itself.  Dr.  MacMahon  leaves  the 

hintra  that  the  report  drafted  f^roups  far  too  few  in  numbers  from  censorship  of  outgoing  dis-  reader  with  the  impression  that 

by  .  Dr  Arthur  W.  MacMahon.  provide  a  profitable  market  patches,  cooperative  attitude  Reuters  is  in  some  special  way 

Columbia  Universitv  nolitical  t —  a - 1 - 1 — * - * - with  the  “foreign  press,”  includ-  associated  with  the  British  Gov- 

ing  providing  specialists  to  assist  ernment,  that  Reuters  receives 

those  writers.  It  was  agreed  that  special  privileges  and/or  as- 

this  country  couldn’t  “force”  sistance  from  that  government 

some  friendly  nations  ( an  evi-  which  are  not  available  to  other 

dent  reference  to  Russia  and  news  agencies,  and  that  Reuters, 

China)  to  re-make  their  censor-  as  a  result  of  this  connection 

ship  policy  with  the  British  Government, 

The  MacMahon  report  en- 

visions  press  and  other  printed  irnnwn 

media  united  with  radio  and 

motion  pictures  in  spreading  the  the 

message  of  the  United  States. 

based  upon  official  documents  dealt  with  in  Dr.  Mac- 

Z'/nelifThc  M°" ’chlSlSSs”’ statement 

mation  specialists  operating  in 

outposts  abroad  would  be  to  Tuft 

supply  material  upon  request, 

rather  than  to  propagandize.  ^^a^  ^however.  I  feel  to 

The  release  by  Refers,  an  ^e  absolutely  deplorable  is  that, 

- - S.,-  u  advanclug  a  case  for  US. 

Postwar  Propaganda  activities. 
Dr.  MacMahon  should  see  fit  de¬ 
liberately  to  smear  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which,  although  it  may 
happen  to  be  British,  represents 
a  high  conception  and  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  work  in  fraternal  ac- 
ford  with  the  greatest  of  Amer¬ 
ican  press  associations. 

“Had  I  left  Dr.  MacMahon’s 
charges  unanswered,  I  feel  I 
would  have  failed  in  my  duty  to 
my  dear  friend  Kent  Cooper, 
who  believes  and  trusts  in 
Reuters.  We  are  proud  of  our 
relationship  with  the  Associated 
Press,  and  we  want  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  be  proud  of  its 
relationship  with  Reuters.  I  have 
kept  faith  with  Kent  Cooper. 
Ber-  A  statement  by  Christopher  Reuters  will  keep  faith  with  the 
I^on-  Chancellor,  general  manager  of  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
iwer  Reuters,  Ltd.,  said:  “By  means  which  make  the  Associated 
tress  of  a  selection  of  extracts  from  Press,  and  whose  belief  in  Reu- 
was  official  correspondence  given  in  ters  is  our  fundamental  con- 
der-  footnotes,  and  by  innuendo  in  cem.” 


'FIELD  RUMORS,  INC.'  FIELD  MAP 

Because  of  many  rumors  which  pop  up  from  time  to  time  regard¬ 
ing  reports  of  Marshall  Field  starting  another  newspaper  in  vari¬ 
ous  ports  of  the  country.  Clem  Randau,  Chicogo  Sun  business 
manager,  has  installed  a  large  map  in  his  office  bearing  the  title, 
’’Field  Rumors,  Inc."  So  far  the  “rumor  map"  has  about  50  pins 
stuck  into  it  and  even  Mr.  Field  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  "new 
enterprise,"  supplying  Randau  with  the  latest  rumor. 


Columbia  university  political  American  private  enterprise. 

TCienUst  and  consultant  to  the  Through  our  missions  abroad. 

^partment  had  con^  out  gan  reach  such  groups  with 
rtrongly  against  ent^  by  the  information  about  America.” 
government  into  the  “news  -  - 

agency”  business.  Rote  Recommendation 

The  term  “propaganda”  is  Dr.  MacMahon  favored  an  in- 
carefully  avoided  in  the  State  ternational  accord  under  which 
Department’s  release,  for  two  all  participating  nations  would 
obvious  purposes;  forego  propaganda  in  their  in- 

1.  Congress,  which  has  shown  formational  activities.  He  in- 

sensitivity  in  the  past  to  official  a,*"®  requirement  for 

propaganda  agencies  ( of  which  registration  of  agents  of  foreign 
many  members  always  claimed 

OWI  to  be  one),  has  before  it  the  U.S  together  with  identi- 
legislation  to  approve  and  finance  *tcation  of  the  auspices  of  the 
the  new  setup.  m^rial  they  issue. 

2.  The  department  still  clings  ,  fu**®*^^  *  author 

to  the  hope  that  other  govern-  ^ly  the 

ments  can  be  persuaded  to  make  Society  of  Newspaper 

their  publications  and  reieases  Editors  for  free  access  to  sources 
handed  out  here  more  factual  transmission  facilities 

and  less  propagandistic.  abroad,  and  adverted  to  the  sug- 

_  .  , ,  ,  gestion  that  a  diplomatic  im-  - „  ~  „„ 

T’ortroy  Us  Frankly  munity  be  thrown  about  the  British-subsidized,  set  up  state- 

“The  State  Department  does  press.  Without  directing  his  ments  in  the  MacMahon  report 
not  intend  to  engage  in  socalled  comments  precisely  at  the  ASNE  and  supplied  categorical  de¬ 
propaganda.  We  shall  profit  most  recommendations,  he  observed  nials.  Dr.  MacMahon  had  said 
by  portraying  ourselves  frankly,  that  the  methods  and  extent  of  British  businessmen  in  foreign 
the  bad  with  the  good.  In  the  press  freedom  extending  to  a  cities  “could”  influence  a  local 
same  spirit  we  welcome  the  government  agency  and  to  a  pri-  newspaper  to  subscribe  to  Reu- 
establishment  of  foreign  infor-  vate  enterprise  might  have  to  ters.  Christopher  Chancellor,  the 
mation  services  within  our  own  differ,  in  the  interests  of  each,  agency’s  general  manager,  asked 
borders.  We  shall  seek  to  en-  ’The  principle  of  diplomatic  im-  evidence  “whereon  he  bases 
courage  a  two-way  flow  of  in-  munity,  he  suggested,  should  not  his  generalization.”  Free  or  al- 
formation  and  culture  across  na-  end  with  severing  of  diplomatic  n^ost  free  service  to  foreign 
tional  boundaries.”  Benton  key-  relation;  “it  might  be  at  the  very  papers  were  denied  and  evi- 
noted  in  an  address  to  the  time  that  diplomatic  relations  dence  offered  of  payment  in 
American  Platform  Guild  here,  between  the  two  countries  had  money  or  services  in  the  in- 
The  Assistant  Secretary’s  been  severed  that  contacts  stances  named.  For  the  most 
speech  was  scheduled  to  follow  through  the  press  should  be  Part  Dr.  MacMahon  made  no 
by  several  days  the  MacMahon  maintained.”  charge  but  he  referred,  by  foot- 

report  release.  Actually  it  came  Continued  efforts  by  the  notes,  to  reports  made  by  other 
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Col.  Parkinson, 
Ottawa  Journal, 
Succumbs  at  63 

Ottawa,  Jan.  7 — Lt.-Col.  R.  F. 
Parkinson.  D.S.O.,  63,  managing 
director  of  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
died  Jan.  4  in  a  hospital  where 
he  underwent  an  operation  New 
Year's  Day,  his  second  in  recent 
months. 

One  of  the  veteran  members 
of  the  Journal  organization.  Col. 
Parkinson  first  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1908,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager. 
Previously  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Woodstock  Sen¬ 
tinel-Review  and  the  Montreal 
Witness. 

He  had  been  managing  direc¬ 
tor  for  34  years. 

A  former  president  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
association’s  Postal  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Traveled  Widely 

He  traveled  widely  as  special 
liaison  officer  of  the  Empire 
Press  Conference  in  1920  and 
formed  personal  friendships 
with  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Maj. 
J.  J.  Astor,  Sir  Campbell  Stuart 
and  other  prominent  publishers. 

Col.  Parkinson  became  a  rec¬ 
ognized  expert  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  display  advertising.  He 
believed  there  was  more  to  the 
relationship  between  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  its  advertisers  than  the 
mere  selling  of  newsprint  space 
and  stressed  cooperation  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  maximum  return  to  the 
advertiser  on  his  investment. 

Always  interested  in  military 
affairs.  Col.  Parkinson  served  as 
an  officer  with  the  Oxford  Rifles 
at  Woodstock  and  joined  the 
43rd  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Own 
Rifles  when  he  first  came  to 
Ottawa. 

He  enlisted  when  the  38th  Bat- 
t  a  1  i  o  n  ,  Canadian  Expedition 
Forces,  was  formed  in  1915,  and 
served  as  "A”  Company  com¬ 
mander  while  the  unit  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Bermuda  and  later  in 
Britain  and  France. 

Awarded  DSO 

Promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major,  he  was  serving  as  adju¬ 
tant  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
when  the  commanding  officer. 
Col.  C.  M.  Edwards,  was 
wounded  and  he  took  over  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment. 

Twice  mentioned  in  dis¬ 
patches,  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguised  Service  Order  in 
January,  1918. 

He  was  recalled  to  London 
and  served  with  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook  at  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  later  as  military  sec¬ 
retary  to  Sir  Edward  Kemp,  who 
was  Canadian  Minister  for  Over¬ 
seas  Forces. 

On  his  return  to  Canada,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral’s  Foot  Guards  and  served  as 
commanding  officer  from  1921  to 
1925.  After  retirement  to  re¬ 
serve  status,  he  maintained  a 
keen  interest  in  Canadian  Le¬ 
gion  affairs  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  38th  Battalion 
Association. 
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Frank  L.  Bowen,  75,  retired 
Insurance  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  died  Jan.  5  at  his 
home  in  LaGrange,  Ill.  Mr. 
Bowen  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Daily  News  after  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  law  school  in  1900  and 
entered  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment  in  1920. 

Hopson  Owen,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  since  1917  and  assistant 
advertising  manager  for  many 
years,  died  recently. 

■Will  Gordon,  48,  amusement 
editor  of  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  since  1931  and  a  the¬ 
atrical  reporter  more  than  30 
years,  di^  Jan.  6  in  Beverly 
Road,  Long  Island. 

Joseph  J.  McGinley,  77.  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  until  he  sold  it  in 
1922,  died  Jan.  1  at  Ardmore,  Pa. 

A.  G.  “Doc”  Rutledge,  for  50 
years  a  member  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Assn,  and  former¬ 
ly  secretary-treasurer  of  that 
organization,  died  at  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  Dec.  29. 

Hector  Willoughby  Charls- 
woRTH,  73,  dean  of  Canadian 
music  and  drama  critics,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  Canadian 
journalists,  died  Dec.  30  while 
still  active  as  critic  for  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Charles  E.  Reid,  53,  former 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser 
and  Shreveport  (La.)  Times, 
died  Jan.  2. 

Howard  E.  Bowers,  52.  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Brea  ( Cal. ) 
Progress  and  an  official  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Assn.,  died  at  Brea,  Jan.  1. 

Ulrich  Knoch,  pioneer  Cali¬ 
fornia  publisher,  died  at  Al¬ 
hambra,  Cal.,  recently. 

J.  Thomas  Burns,  44,  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  for  17  years,  died 
suddenly  Dec.  27  in  Paris.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter-camera¬ 
man  for  the  Los  Angeles  News 
before  joining  the  AP  in  1928 

W.  Ramsey  Poundstone,  64, 
veteran  Richmond,  Ind.  reporter, 
died  recently. 

Sgt.  George  J.  Ross,  34,  cir¬ 
culation  employe  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  died  Nov. 
25  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
while  awaiting  transportation 
home. 

Carl  Ekholm,  64.  head  ma¬ 
chinist  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper  for  31  years,  died 
Jan.  2  after  an  operation. 

• 

McGuire  Returns  to 
Iowa  Press  Assn. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Jan.  8 —  Lt. 
Gene  S.  McGuire  has  returned 
to  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Central  office  as  director  of 
sales.  He  has  been  released 
from  service  in  the  Navy  after 
two  years  in  which  he  saw  duty 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Harold  C.  Forrester  will  serve 
the  association  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  Paul  R.  Bum- 
barger  is  executive  secretary. 

y  12, 
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John  A.  BricO/ 
Atlanta  Journal 
President,  Dies 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  9 — John  A. 
Brice,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  Company,  died  today 
in  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital 
at  the  age  of  69. 

He  suffered  a 
heart  attack  last 
week  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  one  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Brice  had 
been  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  organ¬ 
ization  nearly  50 
years.  He  began 
as  a  clerk  in 
1896  and  in  1934 
he  was  named  general  manager 
to  succeed  the  late  Charles  D. 
Atkinson.  He  had  held  the  post 
of  secretary-treasurer  since  1901. 
After  the  death  of  Maj.  John  S. 
Cohen  in  1935,  he  became  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Brice  was  born  June  28, 
1876  at  Woodward,  S.  C.,  the 
son  of  Joseph  C.  and  Margaret 
Adams  Brice.  He  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  Erskine  College  in  1896. 
He  was  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  Masons,  the  Elks 
and  Rotary  Club.  He  never 
married. 


Brice 


Phila.  Record  Starts 
New  Financial  Section 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  8 — To  pro¬ 
vide  Philadelphia  business  men 
with  better  coverage  of  financial 
news,  the  Philadelphia  Record 
has  inaugurated  a  new  analyt¬ 
ical  and  interpretative  financial 
section  under  the  editorship  of 
J.  A.  Livingston,  economist  for¬ 
merly  with  the  War  Production 
Board,  Office  of  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  Reconversion,  and 
Business  Week  magazine. 

This  section  is  now  appear¬ 
ing  daily  and  Sunday  and  car¬ 
ries  the  complete  New  York 
Stock  Table,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  stock,  bond 
and  commodity  market  trans¬ 
actions. 

Under  Livingston’s  direction, 
the  new  Record  Financial  Sec¬ 
tion  will  stress  the  economic 
approach  to  business  news  by 
briefing  down  and  interpreting 
reports  of  banking,  brokers’  and 
corporate  activities  in  relation 
to  significant  economic  develop¬ 
ments. 

Economic  trends  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  every  Monday  in  ‘"liie 
Business  Outlook,”  a  weekly 
column  by  Livingston,  which 
will  be  syndicated  in  leading 
newspapers,  including  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
St.  Petersburn  Times. 

Concurrently  with  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  announcement  of  this  new 
aopointment  and  service  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  further  an¬ 
nouncement  for  January  15  has 
been  arranged  to  include  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the 
financial  sections  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


Importance  of  Food 
News  Is  Emphasized 

continued  from  page  11 


products.  Selma  M.  Andrews, 
director  of  home  economics,  de¬ 
scribed  the  proposed  home  eco¬ 
nomics  studio  at  the  Crosley 
plant.  E.  A.  Bonneville,  man¬ 
ager,  kitchen  equipment  section, 
demonstrated  the  “fiexible” 
kitchen  units  Crosley  plans  to 
put  on  the  market  around 
March  1. 

By  mass  production  methods, 
Bonneville  stated,  Crosley  hopes 
to  reach  families  of  ordinary 
means,  enabling  them  to  add 
gradually  to  their  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  until  it  is  complete. 
Cabinet  sinks  of  several  sizes 
were  shown,  also  refrigerators. 
Bonneville  estimated  that  post¬ 
war  demands  would  call  for 
new  kitchens  in  one  million 
homes  yearly. 

Crosley  units  will  be  sold  at 
the  same  prices  east  and  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  through 
department  stores  and  other 
merchandising  media  instead  of 
plumbers  and  building  contracts, 
and  in  some  cases  the  stores 
will  operate  their  own  plumbing 
departments  to  make  installa¬ 
tions. 

Extensive  Ad  Schedule 

Bonneville  said  that  while 
Crosley  spent  a  million  dollars 
for  advertising  in  1945,  the  vast 
part  of  it  in  magazines,  the 
forthcoming  program  will  call 
for  extensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Speaking  Tuesday  at  a  break¬ 
fast  given  by  the  A.  E.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Decatur.  Ill., 
Dr.  Donald  K.  Tressler,  West- 
port,  Conn,  food  technologist,  in¬ 
sisted  that  attention  to  a  few 
simple  details  in  home  freezing 
of  fruits  and  berries  will  result 
in  a  product  as  good  or  better 
than  the  best  obtained  commer¬ 
cially.  Dr.  Tressler  then  told 
how  “Sweetose,”  a  syrup  made 
from  corn  by  the  Staley  Co.,  is 
u.sed  in  fruit  preservation. 

■Tuesday  was  a  “jampacked” 
day  for  the  editors,  who  were 
taken  in  buses  to  the  Procter 
and  Gamble  plant  where  G.  T. 
Halberstadt  of  the  products 
testing  department,  greeted 
them.  They  toured  the  experi¬ 
mental  bakery,  saw  an  exhibit 
of  shortening  showing  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  field  from  1910;  the 
home  laundry  and  how  soaps 
are  tested  for  efficiency  in  doing 
the  family  washing.  Next,  P. 
and  G  motored  the  party  to  the 
Makatewah  Country  Club  for 
luncheon.  Afterward  the  edi¬ 
tors  visited  the  Kroger  Food 
Foundation  of  the  Kroger  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Baking  Co.,  inspected 
the  Tenderay  beef  plant  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Netherland  Plaza, 
had  cocktails,  dinner  and  enter¬ 
tainment  as  guests  of  Kroger’s. 
■ 

Award  to  N.  Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  and  its 
publisher,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  were  awarded  the  sixth 
annual  Frank  M.  Hawks  Memor¬ 
ial  Trophy  Jan.  9  in  recognition 
of  contributions  to  aviation  de¬ 
velopment.  The  trophy  will  be 
given  at  a  dinner  Feb.  6  in  the 
Hotel  Pierre.  New  York. 
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S.  F.  Examiner 
Vet  Bureau 
Aiding  Many 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  7 — A 
service  officer  veteran  returned 
to  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
went  to  the  Surplus  Property 
Office  and  found  he  had  to  stand 
in  line  two  hours  before  getting 
application  papers  for  a  jeep  he 
wished  to  buy. 

Enraged,  he  flashed  his  Exami¬ 
ner  card,  got  in  to  see  the  divi¬ 
sion  head,  and  persuaded  him  to 
have  all  applications  handed  out 
without  unnecessary  delay.  But 
he  is  still  jeepless. 

He  decided  to  try  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  and  see 
how  veterans  are  handled  there. 
After  nine  hours  there  he  was 
jobless  as  far  as  the  bureau  was 
concerned. 

His  report  crystallized  Exami¬ 
ner  study  of  what  to  do  to  help 
the  veterans  most.  Today  an 
eight-man  bureau  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  to  provide  jobs  for  vets  and 
information  for  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  seekers. 

From  Nov.  19  to  Dec.  28  this 
bureau  has  interviewed  5,621 
job  applicants  and  provided  each 
with  at  least  one  opportunity 
for  a  job.  It  also  has  one  man 
daily  assigned  to  providing  sur¬ 
plus  property  information  at  the 
convenient  down-town,  first  floor 
location  in  the  Hearst  Building, 
which  houses  the  Examiner. 

This  service  is  being  provided 
by  the  Examiner  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department.  The  eight 
men  on  duty  are  all  veterans 
hired  for  outdoor  salesmen  of 
classified  when  newsprint  eas¬ 
ing  enables  expansion  of  the 
classified  sections.  In  addition,  a 
phone  girl  handles  calls  for 
applicants. 

Keynoting  the  bureau's  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  large  sign  reading; 
“Welcome  Veterans.  We  consid¬ 
er  it  a  privilege  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice." 

■ 

Wilson  of  Hills  Bros. 
Praises  Newspaper  Ads 

Because  the  newspaper  is  to¬ 
day  more  than  ever  a  “must”  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  American 
people,  T.  Carroll  Wilson,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc., 
suggests  that  it  is  also  a  “must” 
for  advertisers.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
statement  appears  in  a  folder 
recently  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

“For  many,  many  years,”  Mr. 
Wilson  stated,  “the  advertising 
for  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  has  been 
concentrated  in  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Among  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  policy  has  been 
our  persistent  belief  in  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
indispensable  ‘must’  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  American  people. 
We  believe  this  fact  more  today 
than  ever  before,  despite  the 
marvelously  broadened  pattern 
of  public  information  through 
the  radio,  the  magazine  and  the 
newsreel.” 

The  folder  is  one  of  a  series 
featuring  statements  from  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  on  their  use 
of  newspaper  advertising. 
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'Cookie'  Still 
A  Magic  Word 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  7 — “Cookie” 
is  a  magic  word  to  stir  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  young  and  old. 

The  Minneapolis  Times  had 
that  proved  to  its  satisfaction 
when  it  sponsored  a  contest  for 
the  best  recipes  for  making 
Christmas  cookies  and  had  more 
more  than  500  entries. 

It  was  conducted  by  Jeannette 
Campbell  as  a  feature  of  the 
kitchen  clinic  page  and  all  rec¬ 
ipes  were  tested  by  the  home 
service  department  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Gas  Light  Company. 

Twenty-five  dollars  in  prizes, 
including  a  top  prize  of  $10, 
were  awarded.  Similar  awards 
were  made  at  another  recent 
contest  conducted  by  the  paper 
in  regard  to  best  recipes  for  left¬ 
over  turkey  and  chicken  which 
drew  an  additional  400  entries. 

Palmer  Contest 
Fosters  Ideas 
On  Golden  Rule 

Texarkana,  Jan.  10  —  More 
than  300  suggestions  have  been 
filed — and  they  are  coming  in — 
in  the  Palmer  Foundation  com¬ 
petition  for  effectuating  the 
Golden  Rule  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

Clyde  E.  Palmer,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Daily  News,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Foundation  last  Sep¬ 
tember  with  a  $100,000  endow¬ 
ment  to  contribute  to  the  “true 
peace  for  which  we  as  a  nation 
have  been  striving.” 

The  stated  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  is:  “To  foster  and 
promote  through  the  public 
school  and  otherwise  those 
basic  principles  of  morality 
which  are  common  to  all  civil¬ 
ized  races  and  religions,  best 
exemplified  in  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  to  promote  American  pat¬ 
riotism.” 

“We  realize  the  difficulties  of 
our  project.”  Mr,  Palmer  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
“and  it  is  our  desire  to  get  the 
very  best  ideas  we  can  of  a 
method  of  procedure  which  will 
offer  the  best  chances  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  results  we  desire.” 

Prof.  H.  W.  Stilwell,  president 
of  the  Foundation,  is  working 
on  an  idea  of  getting  a  number 
of  students  who  are  working  for 
post-graduate  degrees  to  devote 
their  theses  to  various  phases  of 
the  subject :  what  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  along  this  line  before, 
what  literature  is  available  on 
the  subject,  a  survey  as  to  the 
need  of  such  courses  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  a  survey  of  text¬ 
books  to  see  what  is  alreadv 
available  and  what  Is  being  used. 

The  contest  will  close  June  1, 
when  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
proposals  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion;  “How  best  may  we  incul¬ 
cate  the  Golden  Rule — ‘do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you’?” 

Mr.  Palmer,  a  native  of  Iowa, 
has  had  an  interest  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas  newspapers  for  more 
than  30  years. 


Offset  Printing 
Work  Described 

continued  from  page  9 


wage  scale  requires  only  $1.31. 

What  is  the  record  for  offset 
weeklies?  The  first  one  to  begin 
publication  was  the  Owatonna 
( Minn. )  Steele  County  Photo 
News  which  put  out  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  in  1939.  It  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  An  estimated  25%  of  the 
weeklies  which  started  to  pub¬ 
lish  by  offset  have  failed. 

Besides  the  Photo  News,  those 
weekly  newspapers  using  offset 
presses  which  are  believ^  to  be 
still  publishing  are  the  Christian 
Beacon,  Collingswood,  N.  J.;  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Shopping 
News;  the  Warren  Sentinel, 
Front  Royal,  Va.;  the  South  Son 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Enterprise; 
the  Clarion  (Iowa)  Reminder; 
Riptide,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;  the 
Sugar  Pine  Press,  Westwood, 
Calif.;  the  Ozaukee  Press,  Port 
Washington,  Wis.;  the  Plymouth 
County  Courier,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Manly  of  ATF  wrote  in  the 
American  Press  that  “those  pa¬ 
pers  that  failed  to  survive  did 
not  go  under  because  of  the 
process,  while  publishers  of 
those  that  made  the  grade  are 
unanimously  enthusia^ic  about 
what  offset  can  do  to  help  imag¬ 
ination  and  an  enterprising 
spirit  compete  successfully  with 
the  large  and  financially  power¬ 
ful  big  city  dailies.” 

Whether  an  offset  weekly  suc¬ 
ceeds  apparently  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  peculiar  abilities 
of  its  editor.  The  sales  manager 
of  one  large  press  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern  put  it  this  way: 
“We  hesitate  to  recommend  off¬ 
set  presses  to  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher.  We  know  that  a  lot  of 
newspapers  can’t  make  a  go  of 
it.  The  editor  must  have  a  ‘feel’ 
for  the  unusual.  He  must  know 
how  to  work  up  certain  features, 
pictures,  etc.,  so  he  can  utilize 
the  special  values  of  offset.  A  lot 
depends  upon  the  individual 
who  is  running  the  newspaper 
and  also  upon  his  readers.” 

William  B.  Marsh,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  American  Type 
Founders  Sales  Corporation,  ex¬ 
plained  the  failure  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Newsdaily  In  this  way:  “It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  trouble 
with  the  Newsdaily  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  attempting  to 
sell  16  tabloid  pages  for  five 
cents  in  competition  with  two 
old  -  establish^,  high  -  quality, 
full-sized  newspapers  that  were 
giving  their  readers  twice  as 
many  pages  and  better  news 
coverage  for  three  cents.” 

Rigby  Owen’s  Daily  World  of 
Opelousas,  La.,  had  better  luck, 
Owens  began  printing  his  paper 
on  an  offset  press  on  Dec.  24. 
1939.  Since  then,  every  year  has 
shown  an  increase  In  profits.  In 
1945  his  circulation  was  3,400  in 
a  town  of  10,000.  Like  publish¬ 
ers  of  smalltown  weeklies,  Owen 
attributes  his  success  to  the 
average  reader’s  interest  in  local 
pictures,  to  the  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  offered  hi.s  advertisers,  and 
to  the  additional  commercial 
work  which  he  is  able  to  do  on 
his  offset. 

Owen  estimates  that  his  offset 
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gives  him  50%  time  saving  on 
ad  makeup  alone,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  time  saved  on 
pictures  and  general  composi¬ 
tion.  The  Daily  World  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  sheet-fed  press 
which  will  run  at  a  speed  of  up 
to  5,000  an  hour. 

The  publisher  of  a  city  daily, 
with  his  presses  running  several 
times  a  day  for  the  different  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  newspaper,  is  not  so 
concerned  as  his  weekly  col¬ 
league  about  the  time  the  presses 
are  idle.  Therefore,  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  offset  are 
not  quite  so  attractive. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  speed  between  the 
offset  and  the  letterpress.  The 
best  known  speed  record  for  a 
web-fed  offset  press  is  15,000  an 
hour.  Letterpresses  can  run 
40,000  an  hour.  Last-minute 
changes  in  copy  are  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  take  longer  to  make 
in  the  offset  process  than  in  the 
letterpress. 

Besides  these  general  consid¬ 
erations,  there  are  others  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  Offset  equip¬ 
ment  is  almost  impossible  to  get. 
During  the  war,  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  offset  presses  was 
taken  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
A  representative  of  one  large 
eastern  manufacturer  of  presses 
asserts  that  the  production  of 
offsets  from  his  plant  for  the 
next  three  years  has  already 
been  sold  under  contract. 

There  is  also  a  great  scarcity 
of  men  who  are  skilled  in  the 
offset  process.  While  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  train  a  letterpress  press¬ 
man  to  do  offset  work,  the  length 
of  period  required  is  in  dispute. 
Some  experts  claim  that  the 
conversion  requires  only  six 
months.  Others  say  three  years. 

Supplement  Possibility 

Soderstrom  believes  the  use  of 
offset  for  daily  newspapers  will 
be  changed  if  several  new  in¬ 
ventions  prove  to  be  practical. 
One  of  these  is  a  machine  which 
will  set  type  photographically. 
This  would  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  printed  page  in  off¬ 
set.  Another  is  a  combination 
press  which  could  reproduce 
either  by  letterpress,  offset  or 
rotogravure. 

One  manufacturing  company 
has  on  file  19  orders  for  daily 
newspapers  who  want  to  substi¬ 
tute  offset  presses  for  their  letter- 
presses.  None  of  these,  however, 
are  metropolitan  dailies.  ’The 
prospective  offset  buyers  are  pub¬ 
lications  like  shopping  guides, 
buyers’  guides,  daily  trade  news¬ 
papers,  court  calendars,  etc. 

■The  brightest  future  lies  in  a 
chain  of  national  dailies.  In¬ 
formed  offset  experts  state  that 
several  publishing  organizations 
are  considering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  chain.  National 
headquarters  would  assemble 
the  national  advertising  and 
world  news  and  then  relay  it  on 
to  the  members  of  the  chain 
where  hometown  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  done  locally- 
But  instead  of  sending  matrices 
or  positives  of  the  national  pages 
they  would  be  transmitted  by 
telephoto. 

Some  printing  experts  believe 
that  offset  would  be  the  only 
practical  way  to  reproduce  the 
telephoto. 

■  LISHER  for  J< 
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Hoe  President 
Urges  Mergers 
To  Vary  Output 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  enough  or¬ 
ders  for  printing  presses  to  keep 
its  huge  New  York  City  plant 
operating  at  capacity  for  three 
years. 

"And  then  what  happens  to 
our  business?”  asked  Harold  G. 
Cutright.  president  of  Hoe.  in  a 
conversation  recently  with  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  representa¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Cutright  ventured  an  an¬ 
swer  himself  this  week  in  his 
annual  statement  to  stockhold¬ 
ers,  recommending  that  the  firm, 
famous  for  140  years  as  a  builder 
of  newspaper  presses  and  saws, 
turn  to  new  products  and  diver¬ 
sify  its  output. 

This  is  Mr.  Cutrlght’s  conclu¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
in  which  he  has  been  Hoe’s  pres¬ 
ident.  having  moved  into  that 
position  when  Harold  M.  Tilling- 
hast  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  tells  stockholders : 

“Because  of  the  highly  cyclical 
nature  of  this  business,  the  need 
for  diversifying  our  products  is 
more  and  more  apparent.  Lean 
years  will  inevitably  follow  the 
present  boom,  unless  we  have 
new  products  for  sale.” 

In  view  of  the  company’s  lim¬ 
ited  capital  funds,  he  states, 
mergers  “provide  a  logical  and 
economical  means  of  expansion 
into  allied  products.”  In  this 
connection  he  urges  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  equitable  plan  of  re¬ 
capitalization. 

Before  joining  Hoe  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  revamping 
the  financial  structure.  Mr.  Cut- 
right  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  management  end  of 
the  food  and  textile  industries. 
He  makes  no  secret  in  the  stock¬ 
holders’  report  that  the  war  con¬ 
tracts  saved  Hoe  from  probable 
coIIap.se. 

"In  October  1938,”  the  report 
reviews,  “the  position  of  the 
stockholders  was  indeed  pre¬ 
carious.  Not  only  was  the  phys¬ 
ical  plant  run  down  but  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  condition  was 
unsatisfactory.”  Then  the  re¬ 
port  quotes  from  the  summary 
of  1938: 

"This  year  was  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  printing  equipment 
industry.  The  net  consolidated 
w  of  the  company  was  $669,- 
There  was  a  decrease  of 
74%  in  press  sales  and  35%  in 
Mw  sales.  Unfilled  orders  as  of 
30,  1938  were  only  $560,- 
lOO.” 

Net  sales  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Sept.  30,  1945  were  $21,- 
^.589,  compared  with  $16,509,- 
380  the  previous  year,  and  net 
profits  were  $586,991.  For  five 
years  Hoe  was  engaged  100%  in 
^  production,  its  vast  plant 
uevoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
'ojnplicated  precision  machines. 

Commenting  on  the  outlook 
for  1946,  Mr.  Cutright’s  report 
s**d.  Hoe  would  experience  a 
severe  decline  in  sales  volume 
eompared  with  1945,  the  last 
year  of  war  business,  because 
fnere  was  little  or  no  peacetime 
Work-in-process  when  the  war 
ended.  Parts  inventories  must 
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be  built  up  before  substantial 
billings  of  large  press  equipment 
are  made. 

“Your  company,”  the  stock¬ 
holders  were  told,  “has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  orders  on  its 
books.  There  are,  however, 
many  uncertain  factors  in  the 
immediate  outlook,  including 
government  price  regulation  and 
rising  costs.” 

Mr.  Cutright  said  he  was  an¬ 
xious  that  some  plan  of  recap¬ 
italization  fully  satisfactory  to 
both  Class  A  and  Common  stock¬ 
holders  be  devised,  to  permit  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  new  products  and 
companies  through  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  stock.  Up  to  now. 
Class  A  dividends  arrears  of 
$7,663,760  have  blocked  such  a 
program. 

ANCAM"  Groups 
Elect  Moores 
And  Powderly 

Annual  meetings  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Classifi^  Advertising 
Managers  Association  at  Char¬ 
lotte.  N.  C..  on  Jan.  3-5.  and  the 
Northeastern  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  in 
Boston  Jan.  7-8,  were  attended 
by  the  managers  of  121  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Charlotte  convention  was 
the  charter  meeting  of  the  re¬ 
cently  expanded  Carolinas 
group,  which  includes  member¬ 
ship  in  the  10  states  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
At  the  annual  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  Wayne  W.  Moores,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  was  chosen  pres¬ 
ident:  Mancel  T.  Lawrence,  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  and 
W.  Tommie  Haden,  Macon  (Ga.) 
News  &  Telegravh,  first  and 
second  vicepresident,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Wilmot  D.  Calloway,  Birming¬ 
ham  ( Ala. )  Post,  was  chosen 
secretary-treaurer. 

The  Northeastern  group  elect¬ 
ed  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  as  chairman.  Others 
voted  into  office  included  James 
A.  Doherty,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  vice-chairman: 
C.  Kenneth  Ward,  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Courant,  secretary:  and 
Herbert  W.  Tushingham,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Leslie  J.  Cummings,  Vancou¬ 
ver  (B.  C.)  Province,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
and  past  president,  Lawrence 
Amundson,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus  -  Leader,  addressed  the 
delegates  at  both  regional  meet¬ 
ings. 

■ 

Herald-American  to 
Pick  'Miss  Outdoors' 

Chicago.  Jan.  7 — Some  lucky 
girl  is  going  to  win  the  Chicago 
Herald- American’s  "Miss  Out¬ 
doors”  contest  which  was 
launched  this  week  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper’s 
Sports  and  Travel  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  Chicago  Stadium. 
March  15-23. 

This  is  not  a  contest  to  select 
a  sports  champion  or  beauty 
queen. 
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PUBSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stock¬ 
holders  of  The  Ilditor  A  Publisher 
Company  will  be  held  in  the  offices  of 
the  Company,  Suite  1700.  Times 
Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  18. 
N.  Y,,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wednesday, 
January  23,1940,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  tbe  meeting. 

Robert  C.  Brown 

January  5,  1946  Secretary 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cosh  with  Order) 

I  time— .SO  per  line 
I  Simas — .40  per  line  per  intertien 

HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION* 

I  time— .90  per  Ree 
t  times — .80  per  line  per  insertlee 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  InserHen 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  S  words,  one  Rne. 
=ORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Newspaper  Bralters 


CAPABLE  HAiniLnia.  buying,  seU- 
ing.  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  n.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Felghner  Agency,  NashTille,  Mick. 


MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  T. 
Establiehed  1914.  New.napers  bought 
and  sold  without  pnbUeHy. 


OONFIHENTIAL  information  on  daily 
newspaper  properties.  W.  H.  OloTcr 
Co.,  Ventura,  Oalif. 


tk  ★  Personal  service  back  with  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  fltypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


TWO  OOOD  WEEKLIES,  published  in 
one  modern  shop,  for  sale  by  publisher 
ready  to  retire.  Both  papers  recog¬ 
nised  leaders.  Proposition  takes  $20,- 
000  cash  to  handle;  balance  of  $35,- 
000  to  suit.  A  real  money  maker, 
published  by  present  owner  for  many 
years  and  never  before  offered  for  sale. 
Box  8299,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  LTTE  growing  Weekly  in  Suburban 
New  York  nets  $5,000-$0,500  including 
publishers  salary  on  $12,000 — $15,000 

fross.  Holds  brilliant  promise  for 
uture.  No  plant.  Price  $15,000.  No 
time  for  curiosity  seekers.  Box  3396. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspnpars  Waalad 


TOTTNO  newspaperman,  84,  wants  to 
buy  Daily  newspaper.  Wants  all  or 
controlling  interest  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
ferably  Va.,  N.  0.  or  New  England 
States.  Now  publishing  Va.  weekly 
(since  1988).  Built  from  $6,000  to 
$13,000,  with  no  Increase  in  ex- 
tenses.  Served  8%  yrs.  Navy. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  promo¬ 
tion,  news,  advertising,  circulation 
and  am  practical  printer.  Have 
$40,000  cash,  and  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  deal  now  or  later.  Write 
Oeorge  0.  Clanton,  Tappahsnnock,  Va. 


WANTED  TO  BXTY,  daily  newspaper 
or  large  weekly  by  private  individual. 
Prefer  Middle  West.  Would  consider 
part  interest  with  option  to  purchase 
balance  later.  Negotiations  held 
strictly  confidential.  Write  Box  3369, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FTTBUSHEB  wishes  to  boy  aswna- 
ner.  $30,000  dewn  payment.  Replies 
eenfldeatial.  Bex  8167.  Editor  A  nb- 
lisber. 


Newspaper  Waned 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  good  location.  Preferably  in 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia.  Howard  Cooper,  518  Cothran 

Street,  Greenwood,  S.  C. _ 

it  Former  weekly  editor  and  publisher, 
on  terminal  leave,  wishes  to  purchase 
weekly  on  Atlantic  Seaboard,  in  New 
England  or  Midwest.  Would  consider 
partnership  with  owner  anxious  for 
change  over  to  daily.  Box  3417,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  VETERAN  wants  small  week¬ 
ly  paper — New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Penn,  Maryland.  Conn.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  R.  H.  Talmadge,  11  High  St.. 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


Mecluuiical  Equipment  For  Sals 


KEYSTONE  DOUBLE  Ad-Man  Cab¬ 
inet  :  4  to  8-column  Flat  Casting  Boxes, 
with  and  without  metal  pots;  3,500  lb. 
Hoe  Stereo.  Furnace;  Goss  curved 
Plate  Making  outfit  for  21^*  sheet 
cut;  Royle  Flat  Plate  Router;  12  x  20 
Hoe  Flat  Electrotype  Shaver;  19  x  30 
heavy  Bench  Mat  Roller.  3-geared; 
Wesel  Monorail  Trimmer;  30”  Gem 
Lever  Cutter;  17  x  22  Mentges  Job 
Folder.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 

West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. _ 

HTTERTTPES— Model  A-0-08M.  Lino¬ 
type  Two  Model  6*s,  $1,000  each,  $• 
page  (3ota  Nawapapor  Praaa.  Ifiahia  aa4 
iiaiicuck  Presses.  Complete  plants 
bought  and  sold.  Northern  Machine 
Works.  Marshall  A  Jefferaon  Streets. 
Philadelphia  22.  Pa.  _ 


84  PAGE  008S  OOTUPLB 
4  units — doublo  folder — 3$  9/18  cut¬ 
off  AO  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 

do  color  _  _  _ 

82  PAGE  GOSS  8TRAIGHTLINB 
4  decks — single  width — ^38  9/16  cut-off. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

653  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  T. 


FOB  SALE:  48  page  Hoe  unit  type 
Web  Newspaper  Press.  23-9/16”  cut¬ 
off,  with  double  folder.  Fine  condition, 
ready  to  ship.  With  or  without  stereo, 
items.  Can  be  inspected.  Box  3405, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOB  SEXTUPLE  with  color  cylinder 
and  drive,  casting  equipment  $6,750 
cash.  Model  "E”  Duplex  last  model 
$5,000  cash.  Oeorge  Oxford,  Logan. 
West  Virginia. 


GOSS  4  Unit  press,  fine  condition. 
Goodrich  rollers,  A  0  motor  drive. 
Oeorge  C.  Oxford.  Logan,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wantatl 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pafss 
wide),  18N  inch  printing  diameter — 
31N  inch  snt-off  or  do^  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1043,  Editor  A  Publisher.^ _ 


WANTED — Newspaper  presa,  24  to  64 

Sages  with  steno  equipment.  Box 
334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  AM  IN  THE  Market  for  complete 
newspaper  equipment,  including  tubu¬ 
lar  press.  Linotypes,  Stereotyping  out¬ 
fit,  eti’.  Contact  or  write,  Lawrence 
Oracey,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Help  Wanictl — Advertisinf _ 

ADVERTISINO  S0LI0IT0R8 
needed  by  afternoon  daily.  City  18,- 
000.  Recent  journalism  graduates  pre¬ 
ferred,  preferably  single  men  or  mar¬ 
ried  men  without  children.  Experi¬ 
enced  supervision  assures  ideal  train¬ 
ing  school  for  beginners  or  returning 
veterans  anxious  to  advance.  Send 
snapshot,  information.  Ironwood 
Daily  Globe,  Ironwood,  Michigan. 

CAPABLE  LAYOUT 
man  with  Salea  ability  to  aupervise 
and  handle  Local  accounts.  Lewiston 
Tribune,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


RESULT  PRODUCING  Advertising 
manager  on  chain  of  successful  com¬ 
munity  Weeklies  in  large  Eastern  City. 
Give  references,  salary,  photograph. 
Box  3399,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classifleri  .%ds  font.  Next  Page 
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Half  WuUd — A^«rti*iat 

HAVE  OPEVIHO  for  Uto,  jroanf  od- 
▼•rtiiinf  moil  who  eon  moke  (ood  ley- 
onto  ond  mU.  Job  might  bo  eu  months 
or  longer  or  might  be  permanent.  Serr- 
ice  men  now  orereoM  hae  call  and  ex- 
peeted  back.  Opportunity  for  good 
man  with  deeiro  to  locate  in  “Air- 
eonditioned"  Oregon  to  take  temporary 
position  and  wait  for  opening  else¬ 
where.  City  over  10,000  on  dally  of 
6,000  elreolstion.  Address  full  in¬ 
formation  to  R.  R.  Cronise,  Bos  116, 
Albany,  Oregon. 

ADVERTISINO  STATP  salesman 
wanted  by  Rocky  Mountain  region 
daily.  Must  be  experienced  in  layout, 
copy,  retailing.  Above  average  earn¬ 
ings,  congenial  working  conditions  and 
opportunity  to  go  places  for  right  man. 
Kot  a  wartime  boom  town.  No  post¬ 
war  adinstments  necessary.  Write 
giving  full  details  and  photo.  Box 

8358,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

TEIEPHORB  SALESMAN 
Man  or  woman,  in  ClaasiBed  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Metropolitan  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  capable,  thoroughly 
experienced  and  with  proven  produc¬ 
tion  record.  Excellent  ^portunity 
and  working  conditions.  Permanent. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Write  fully. 

Box  8855,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  BIANAGER 
Medium  siied  New  York  State  daily 
is  creating  a  post  for  an  assistant  to 
the  CAM.  Good  possibilities  for  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman  who  ran  assume 
complete  responsibility.  Write  stating 
age,  experience  and  salary  require- 
ments.  Box  3257,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  S AIRMAN  wanted  “by 
progressive  small-town  Kentucky  daily. 
Job  is  permanent  with  opportunity  to 
advance.  Must  be  sober,  reliable. 
Good  layouts  and  copy  and  ability  to 
sell.  Send  full  details  with  picture, 
salary  desired.  Box  3366,  Editor  fc 
Publisher. _ 

PICT0EE~AOENCT'~iB“‘looking  f^ 
newspaper  man  with  picture  magasine 
experience  to  supply  ideas  for  picture 
spreads  and  to  write  synopsis  for  pic¬ 
ture  stories.  Part  time  work.  Box 

8410,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Central  Louisiana.  Permanent  propos¬ 
ition  for  right  man.  Mnst  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  copy  and  layout.  Favorable 
working  conditions.  Give  references, 
starting  salary  expected  and  experience 
in  6rst  letter.  Write  Hunter  Jarrean, 
Mgr..  Town  Talk.  Alexandria.  La. 
ADVERTISING  representative  to  work 
out  of  Middle  West  territory  wanted 
for  National  Motion  picture  trade  Jour¬ 
nal.  Box  3398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WaaloJ — CrcdaliM 

OIEOULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Five-Day  Daily.  Only  daily  in  eotiaty 
of  86,000  popnlation.  County’s  oldest 
publication.  In  coal  fields  of  Srath- 
ern  West  Virginia.  ABC,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Will  have  to  handle 
about  75  carriers  gnd  three  route  men. 
Good  guaranteed  salary  pins  bonns. 
Permanent.  Write  full  details.  The 
Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 

OTBOTTLATION  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  New  York  Stats  Evening 
Newspaper.  Mnst  have  A-1  referencea 
at  to  charseter  and  ability.  Only  those 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  elrenlatton  promotion  need  apply. 
Box  8868,  Editor  A  ^blither. 

TWO  DISTRICT  managers  wanted 
with  St  least  six  months'  experience. 
Mnst  have  ear.  Good  starti^  salary 
with  bonus  arrangement  plus  ear  ai- 
lowanea.  Exoellent  working  conditions. 
Apply  Cirenlation  Department,  Burling¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Help  Wanted — Editorial 

MANUSCRIPT  EDITOR 
Capable  of  evaluating,  reorganising 
and  editing  manuscripts  for  National 
non-fiction  newsstand  magasine.  Mnst 
be  thoroughly  experienced.  Apply 
only  by  letter.  List  analiflcations  and 
msgasitie  background.  Confidential, 
Unusual  opportunity  with  young,  prog¬ 
ressive  live-wire  organisation. 

MARCH  OP  PROGRESS  MAGAZINE 
542  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 


Help  Waated — Editorial 

EDITOR 

For  outstanding  Honthem  California 
twice-weekly  paper.  Permanent  Joh 
on  snccessfnl,  independent,  growing, 
home-owned  paper  in  Sontbern  OaU- 
fomia'e  finest  small  town.  Small  but 
attractive  modem  home  available  for 
rent  with  Job.  Should  be  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  wookly  operation, 
though  JoD  will  be  newsgathering  and 
editorial. 

Mnst  be  good  newsgatherer,  good 
writer,  good  at  layout,  able  to  work 
together  with  small,  congenial  organ¬ 
isation,  and  abie  to  inspire  the  best  in 
subordinates.  Give  personal  statistics 
and  history.  Job  experience  and  past 
earnings,  submit  examples  of  past 
work,  also  some  expression  of  personal 
views  on  some  social,  economic,  or 

Solltical  problems  yon  think  important. 

ive  approximate  salary  range  ex¬ 
pected.  Recommendations,  college  de¬ 
gree  required.  Box  8308,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  FEATURE  WRITER 
Leading  magasine  publisher  re¬ 
quires  a  feature  editor  specially 
qualified  by  education  or  experi¬ 
ence  to  write  fall-length  feature 
articles  on  U.  8.  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Good  oontscts  in  business 
and  industry  desirable  although 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

A  top-notch  man  required  and 
both  starting  salary  and  future 
opportunities  will  be  among  the 
best  in  the  field.  Write  giving 
brief  outline  of  experience  and 
address  where  yon  can  be  reached 
to  arrange  for  an  appointment. 
Our  own  editors  know  about  this 
advertisement. 

Box  8278,  Editor  A  Publisher 

YOUNG  REPORTERS  needing  experi¬ 
ence  and  Veterans  fed  up  with  high 
preeeure  work;  We  want  men  who 
can  write  to  take  over  our  oflicea  in 
towns  and  cities  within  our  trading 
rone,  cover  news  and  handle  circula¬ 
tion. 

Beautiful  small  cities  w-ith  low  cost 
living:  Salaries  $45-860  to  start — 
more  later.  Security,  chance  to  estab¬ 
lish  home,  grow  up  w-ith  community. 
Opportunity  for  main  office  Job  if 
desired.  Box  3354.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 
for  an  "honest-to-goodnesa"  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  in  mid-western  city  of 
850,000  population.  Mnst  be  man  who 
not  only  writes  simply  and  concisely 
but  who  knows  bow  to  develop  news. 
Reporters  who  work  on  strictly  as¬ 
signment  basis,  who  expect  the  city 
editor  to  do  all  their  thinking  for 
them,  will  be  wasting  their  time  to 
answer.  Prefer  man  between  85  and 
45.  Must  be  both  personable  and 
aggressive.  Address  Box  8305,  Editor 
and  publisher. 


WOBIAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  WANTED 
A  large  mid-western  daily  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  Woman’s 
Pago  Editor  capable  of  developing  an 
outstanding  department.  The  best 
facilities  will  be  available  to  do  this 
Job.  Salary  now  and  in  the  future 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  woman  who  tackles  it.  In¬ 
clude  complete  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  reporter-photographer, 
at  once:  must  be  steady,  alert,  earnest, 
with  minimum  of  2  years’  experience, 
nose  for  news;  for  small  but  expand¬ 
ing  eastern  afternoon  daily  paper;  pay, 
advantages  commensurate  with  ability, 
initiative;  give  full  details,  with  age, 
references,  in  first  letter.  Box  8885, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — We  have  an  opening  for 
a  first  class  newsman  who  can  qualify 
as  a  WRITER.  Send  samples  of  signed 
articles,  educational  background,  sal¬ 
ary,  etc.  A.M.  paper.  Southern  N.E. 
Box  8337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 
Fully  experienced.  Preferably  with 
knowledge  of  make-np.  New  England 
seaboard  morning  daily.  Box  8878, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Meckanical 

TWO  UNOTYPE  OPERATORS  and 
one  makeup  man  needed  at  once  on 
good  morning  newspaper  in  northern 
Illinois.  Ideal  working  conditions,  ex¬ 
cellent  rate.  Advantages  include  paid 
vacations,  hospitalisation  insurance, 
aick  leave.  Good  community,  fine 
schools,  easily  accessible  parks  and 
other  recreational  facilities  for  you 
and  your  family.  Write,  wire  or  tele- 

8 hone  collect  to  Earl  E.  Anderson, 
ockford  Morning  Star,  Rockford,  III. 

FAB  WESTERN  daily  may  have  open¬ 
ing  for  foreman  and  machinist-opera¬ 
tor.  Installing  new  rotary  press,  Lud¬ 
low  and  other  modern  machinery. 
Need  rotary  pressman  in  summer. 
Four  Linotype  shop.  Circulation  6.000 
and  growing.  City  over  10,000  in  de¬ 
lightfully  rich  valley,  mild  climate, 
within  two  hours  of  ocean  and  summit 
of  mountains.  Box  8829,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 


HJp  Wanted — Relations 

WRITER  WANTED 

Nationally  known  mid-west  manufac¬ 
turer,  expanding  its  Public  Relatioai 
personnel,  which  includes  Advertising, 
Sales  Promotion  and  Publicity  de¬ 
partments,  seeks  skilled  writer  cap¬ 
able  creating  magasine  articles  ant 
handling  special  writing  assignments.  F 
Age;  30  to  40.  Give  background,  ex-  : 
amples  of  work,  references,  starting 
salary  expected,  photograph.  Applica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Write  Boi 

3400,  Editor  Publisher. _ 

ARLS  AND  STABLE — Young  wosaaa 
wanted  sa  aaolstant  in  public  relatieos 
•Hes  uf  Western  University.  Compe¬ 
tent  news  writer  preferably  with  g^ 
College  background  and  experience  ls‘ 
and  sympathy  with  aeadoasie  Ufa 
Box  8181,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-  Literary  Agency  Service 

HE  WANTED  WRITE  ARTICLES.  $75  to  $760  pait 

^  bl  Natiuual  Magaainea.  Books,  plays, 

fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Berthi 
ENGRAVER  Klausnor,  180  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  0.  18. 

r  going  into  bnsiness 

verag^  $100  a  week  -v-n  r-.-  — : 

a.  High  base  salary  SitButious — A^aiaistrativu— Exscaiiva  i 

■ofita.  Need  by  Janu-  _ _ '  • _ _ _ i 

News-Jeumal,  Clovis,  TOP  EXECUTIVE  I 

Now  employed,  good  ressou  to  change.  I 
.  .  Edit,  manage  or  both.  Also  interested  | 

’ERATOR  WANTED  in  pnrchsse  of  small  plant,  or  shan 
'ice  own  machine  pre-  profit  arrangement.  Real  ability ;  best 
top,  $1.15  hour,  references.  Box  8288,  Editor  A  Pub 

nanent  place  in  good  lisher. _ 

Ituation  tight  bnt  can  VYISH  TO  SELL  advertising  and  pro¬ 
fishing  in  nearby  lake,  mote  circulation  on  New  England  daily 
;e  college  close.  The  gj,  weekly.  Comniissiou  basis  pre- 
n.  Cambridge.  Ohio.  ferred.  Box  3351,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

B-OPEBATOB  ' '  '■  '■■- —  -  . = 

man  wanted  to  work  SituatioB  Waate4— Advarlmg 

1  Coast  News.  Lsguna  — - - -  ...  i 

I,  twice  weekly.  Must  ★  ADVERTISING  MAN 

-up.  Small,  congenial  Veteran,  Missouri  Journalism  grsd- 
d  working  conditions,  uate.  Aggressive  producer.  Layout 
available  with  Job.  and  copy  ability.  Desires  position  on 
in  scale.  daily.  Some  newspaper  experience. 

-  Knows  retail  field.  26  years,  married. 

NTED — Who  can  han-  Reply  salary  and  prospects  advance- 
rhis  Job  docs  not  call  ment.  A.  B.  Young,  Jr.,  1116  Locust 

1  should  be  able  to  do  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. _ _ 

ideal  Job  for  some  ADVERTISING  man  now  in  service 
male  or  female  ac^  desires  West  Coast  connection  with  hi- 
rested  get  in  touch  ^mre — magasine,  newspaper  or  agency 
,  Supt.  Enid  Publish-  —Expect  release  in  time  to  start 
itie-  March  1.  Five  years  experience.  Hsr- 

„  j  ried  and  family.  Box  8270,  Editor  A 

BMAN  or  man  wanted  Publisher. 

t**™  *newsDaplr’’'l"id  CREDIT— One  and  one  half  years’  ex 
aving.  OnFy'^man  of  peHence  New  York  City  paper.  Con 
I  thoroughly  qualified  nect  with  paper  magasine,  N.  Y.  or 
nmunicate  with  M.  R  vicinity.  Box  3407,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

ger-Enquirer  Papers,  lisher. _ 

la.  EXPERIENCED  weekly  newspaper 

-  and  advertising  salesman.  Many  yesri 

itY  newspaper  will  "’ith  one  of  best  suburban  publics- 
ling  for  experienced  lion*-  Good  personality.  Permanence 
Excellent  equipment  desired.  Now  available  ^'■‘’d  "• 
iditione.  Good  aalsry  Clift,  108  South  .Munn  Avenue,  But 

ture.  Tell  ns  all  about  Orange,  N.  J. _  _ I 

isa  Box  8838.  Editor  FOOD  ADVERTISINO  TYRO 

Ex-newspaperman,  38,  six  yeara  newi 

-  and  publicity,  four  years  retail  chain 

lOP,  modern  equip-  grocery  experience,  desires  position 
ng  for  top-notch  en-  with  a  future  in  food  advertising  or 
of  doing  commercial  associated  channels.  Box  3388,  Editor 

work.  Good  salary  A  Puhllsher. _ _ 

person.  Communieste  LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
rorth,  Ledger-Enquirer  Unnsnal  background  of  15  years  ill' 
It,  Georgia.  around  newipaper  sales  and  execotivi 

-  experience,  including  mechanical.  Top 

notch  man,  young.  South  or  south- 
new  Intertype  mixer;  west.  Box  8321,  Editor  A  Publishsr. 

°?^e  Times*  RaleigV  PARACHUTE  CAPTAIN 

On  terminal  leave  wishes  a  positiim 
with  a  newspaper  or  magasine  in 
_  advertising  or  news.  Prior  to  entering 

Permanent  position.  v 

I.,.  .n.ii  New  York  City  newspaper.  Mult 

U^now  fun^detaiis. 

• _  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

it  RECENTLY  discharged  Army,  83, 
isiraOVA— Kzacauva  advertising  producer,  anxioui 

,  ^  Z  Wpst  Cosst  connectiou — future  os 

1  WOMAN  experienced  daily  or  weekly.  Six  years  experienci 
oIBce  ^ovk  on  display,  classified  manager;  daily  so* 

competent  to  handle  weekly  news.  College.  Married.  Bos 
ping,  payroll  records,  3373  Editor  A  Publisher. 

n  income  tax  reports,  - - - 1 

tnd  other  office  work.  RETURNED  VETERAN  now  employs! 

in  growing  city  of  advertising  manager  on  small  daily, 
setion  of  Oregon.  Ad-  14  years’  newspaper  experience,  wsnti 
ilse.  Box  116,  Albany,  advertising  position  in  southwest 
Hugh  E.  Cosby,  Alva,  Okiahoma. 

IRITOR  ft  rUILISHIR  for  Jaiaary  12.  1944 


ENGRAVER  WANTED 

Parmanent  Situation  Open  For 
HEAD  ENGRAVBt 
Preaont  ongravor  going  into  boainoaa 
for  aolf.  Hai  averagM  $100  a  week 
for  leveral  yoart.  Bigk  base  aalary 
plna  aharo  in  profita.  Nood  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Clovia  Nawa-Jeumal,  Clovia, 
Naw  Maxieo. 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTE^ 
One  able  to  eerviee  own  machine  pre¬ 
ferred.  Union  chop,  $1.15  hour,  97  %■ 
hour  week,  permanent  place  in  good 
town.  Honting  altuetion  tight  but  can 
be  eolved.  Good  fiihlng  in  nearby  lake. 
Fine  liberal  Arts  college  close.  The 
Daily  JefiTertonian.  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

FRINTEB-OPERATOB 
All  around  good  man  wanted  to  work 
in  ehop  of  South  Coast  News,  Laguns 
Beach,  California,  twice  weekly.  Must 
be  good  at  make-np.  Small,  congenial 
Union  shop,  good  working  conditions. 
Rental  housing  available  with  Job. 
Bonns  over  Union  scale. 

ENGRAVER  WANTED— Who  can  han¬ 
dle  entire  job.  This  Job  does  not  call 
for  an  expert  but  should  be  able  to  do 
good  work.  An  ideal  Job  for  some 
elderly  person,  male  or  female  ac¬ 
cepted.  If  interested  get  in  touch 
with  Roy  Harris,  Supt.  Enid  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Enid,  Okla. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  or  man  wanted 
in  charge  for  modern  engraving  plant. 
Must  be  expert  in  newspaper  and 
commercial  engraving.  Only  man  of 
integrity  who  ia  thoroughly  qualified 
need  apply.  Communicate  with  M.  R 
Ashworth,  Ledger-Enquirer  Papert. 
Columbui,  Georgia. 

MIDWEST  DAllaY  newipaper  will 
soon  have  opening  for  experienced 
photo-engraver.  Excellent  equipment 
end  working  conditions.  Good  salary 
with  excellent  future.  Tell  us  all  abont 
yourself.  Address  Box  8838.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  SHOP,  modern  equip¬ 
ment  has  opening  for  top-notch  en¬ 
graver,  capable  of  doing  commercial 
and  newspaper  work.  Good  salary 
paid  to  proper  perion.  Communieste 
with  M.  K.  Ashworth,  Ledger-Enqnirer 
Papert,  Colnmbnt,  Georgia. 


OPERATOR  for  new  Intertype  mixer; 
$55;  Msebiniet  Operator.  $60.  Day 
work,  open  shop.  The  Timet,  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 


PRESSMAN.  Permanent  position. 
Duplex  Unitnbniar  pressman  in  email 
ideal  plant.  Wire  or  write  Box  8800, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Help— Administrativ*— Ezecativa 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  experienced 
in  newspaper  office  work  on  email 
daily.  Must  be  competent  to  handle 
general  bookkeeping,  payroll  reeordi, 
make  corporation  income  tax  reports, 
linage  chargee  and  other  office  work. 
Daily  of  6,000  in  growing  city  of 
10,000  in  best  section  of  Oregon.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  R.  Cronise,  Box  118,  Albany, 
Oregon. 
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SitaatioB  Waatod— AdvwiUinf _ 

- V  blSPIAY  ADVEETISINO 

Keturiied  Veteran,  age  33,  10  years’ 
experience,  epecialixing  in  copy  and 
layout.  Initiative  and  imagination  to 
develop  regular  accounta  and  promote 
new  business,  ability  to  win  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  of  advertisers, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  newspaper 
mechanics  should  be  valuable  to  papers 
in  medium-sixed  towns  that  believe  in 
constructive  advertising.  Charles  P. 
Ebdy,  335  Cleve.  Ave.,  8.W.,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Sitnntiona — Grcmiabaa _ 

OIBCTrLATION  MANAGES 
experienced  home  delivery,  ABO,  mail 
promotion  office  and  mail  room,  16  yrs, 
exp.  and  still  only  40.  Small  and 
large  dailies.  Interested  in  magasine 
pablications.  On  present  job  7  yrs. 
Harried,  Knight  Templar,  member 
SCMA.  Available  80  days’  notice. 
Box  8811,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OnOUUlTIOH  MAHACttB 
How  employed  wiehes  change,  carrier- 
dealer  mail  promotion,  ‘best  of  refer- 
eaecs.  Prefer  Midwest  or  South.  Am¬ 
bitions,  hard  worker.  Box  8384,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. _ _ 

WIliL  ACCEPT  IMMEDIATELY  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant.  City  or  county  cir¬ 
culator  with  good  paper.  Former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  daily  and  Sunday 
papers.  Desire  permanent  position  in 
Central-Midwest  states.  Able,  reliable, 
fine  references.  Now  employed.  Box 

S367.  Editjtr  A  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

QUALiFlEb  BY  YEA&S  of  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  I  will  build  up 
home  delivery  and  mail  circulation  if 
you  need  a  good  manager  and  ran  of¬ 
fer  permanent  position.  Available  in 
thirty  days.  Now  employed.  Heat 
references.  Able  and  reliable.  Box 
3368.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted— Art  _ 

it  CABTOONIST,  experienced  desires 
newspaper,  syndicate,  magasine  or  ad- 
Tsrtising  connection.  Samples  on  re- 
tnest.  Box  8367,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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ABT  DIBECTOB,  37  Advertising  Lay¬ 
outs,  Promotional  Material,  Production, 
Typography.  Box  8840,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 
IvAIIAbLE” immediately— Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  telegraph,  make-up, 
sews,  city  editor,  copyreader.  Eight¬ 
een  years  large,  small  dailies.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Anywhere.  Box  3412,  Editor 
t  Publisher. _ 
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AIDE  to  newspaperman;  fast  typist. 
News  service,  free  lance  experience. 
Consider  traveling.  Box  3348,  Editor 

4  Publisher. _ _  _ _  _ 

COMBINATION  Picture  Editor-Pbo- 
togrspher-Reporter.  Expert  in  all 
three.  College,  married.  35.  Good 
reason  for  change.  Another  paper  or 
house  organ,  press  relations.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  3361,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — 18  years  handling  AP 
snd  U.P.  and  running  city  room  with 
Ivs  reporters  on  one  paper,  6  years 
telegraph  editor  for  large  paper.  Now 
employed.  Want  permanent  desk  job. 
Sober,  fast,  accurate.  Good  news 
writer  snd  makeup  man.  Box  3415, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  DESKMAN — Alert  dcskman  with 
initiative,  imagination — solid  experi¬ 
ence  telegraph,  city  copy,  make-up. 
news  broadcasting.  Critical  for  reader 
interest.  Box  3387,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

EDITOR 

Don’t  Miss  This  Bet 
Has  filled  managing  editor  job,  city, 
news,  wire,  copy  desk;  editorial  writer; 
•ge  31;  College  graduate,  family  man, 
wking  P.M.  connections.  Box  3377, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

editor.  Thoroughly  experienced, 
seeks  position  on  small  afternoon  daily 
in  East.  Excellent  background.  Cir¬ 
culation  builder.  Personal  nterview. 
References.  Box  3395,  Kdjfor  A  Pub¬ 
lish, 
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A  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Vkcran. 
Edited  official  Allied  newspaper 
inroad.  Columbia  Journalism  student, 
hewspsper  or  magazine.  Box  3350, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitxutious  Wautud — Esiitorial 


it  EDITOR-WRITER,  Ex-WAC,  2«, 
Oollegc.  Five  years  newipsport,  pub¬ 
licity.  Now  in  A-1,  N.Y.O.  public  rela¬ 
tions  post.  Seeks  good-salaried,  per¬ 
manent,  N.Y.O.  magasine  job.  Fea¬ 
tures,  rewriting,  editing.  Box  8807, 
Rriitne  A  Pnhlisher. 


ALERT  PUBLISHER’S  opportunity  to 
add  Washington  coverage  and  prestige 
to  newspaper.  Experienced  Wsabing- 
ton  correspondent,  Who’s  Who  recog¬ 
nition,  now  city  editor.  New  York 
State  metropolitan  daily,  250,000  cir¬ 
culation,  will  return  to  Capital  to  serve 
smaller,  progressive  newspapers.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Box  3372,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


#  EX-NAVAL  OFFICER,  83,  five  years 
allround  news,  publicity  experience, 
wants  home  organ,  trade  paper  or  pub¬ 
licity  lob.  Metropolitan  ares.  Box 
3282,  Editor  A  PuDlisber. 


P.  M.  APPLICANTS — Young  Veteran, 
5  years  radio,  desires  connection  with 
newspaper  going  into  radio.  A  PLUS 
announcers  rate  with  NBC.  Bob  Conto, 
238  West  56th  St.,  Apartment  26,  New 
York. 


HARD-HITTINO  news  editor,  25  years 
experience  large,  small  dailies.  Mar- 
ri^,  45.  Highest  references.  Now 
employed.  Box  3414,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HARVARD  GRADUATE,  25,  ex-Naval 
officer  in  electronics,  seeks  start  on 
newspaper.  Box  3360,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAGAZINE  CR  FEATURE  WRITING 
job  wanted  by  young  woman  with  OWI 
und  promotional  background.  Box 
3365,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MATURE  widely  experienced  New 
York  and  small  city  copy  reader,  re¬ 
write,  reporter  wants  locate  in  smaller 
city.  Top  references  for  ability  and 
reliability.  Salary  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  Box  3408,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  WITH  N.  Y.  syndicate 
desires  position  as  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent,  general  news,  Sports,  special 
assignments;  for  out-of-town  daily, 
weekly  newspaper,  or  weekly,  monthly 
magazine.  Understanding  racial  prob¬ 
lems.  Can  provide  pictures.  Box 
3394,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  27,  working,  Con¬ 
necticut  daily,  general  all-around  news 
coverage,  features,  rewriteman.  Some 
College,  journalism,  political  science 
major.  Veteran,  good  background,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Desires  job  on  New 
York  paper.  Box  3391,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  40,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change.  20  years*  ex¬ 
perience.  Rewrite,  reporting,  copy- 
reader.  Box  3298,  Editor  A  publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  wide  awake, 
eoinpetent,  young;  answer  to  an  Edi¬ 
tor’s  prayer.  Experienced  reporter, 
feature  writer,  editorial  assistant. 
Seeks  newspaper  or  magazine  job  in 
New  York  or  surrounding  area.  Box 
3380,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


it  PRE-ARMY  SPORTS  EDITOR 
evening  daily.  26,  single,  Michigan  U. 
Jonrualism  graduate  and  athlete,  seeks 
same  position  on  medium  city  daily 
anywhere.  Can  double  in  general 
news.  Army  reporting  experience. 
Box  8322.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


7  YEARS’  experienee;  reporting, 
writing,  telegraph  editar,  AP  exporl- 
ence;  82  yoav*  old,  college  padnate, 
available  U.  S.  or  fereiga  terviea.  Bex 
8306,  Editor  A  I^bliiber. 


A  REPORTER  •  FEATURE  WBITEB. 
Honorably  diiebarged.  Marine  leoks 
permanent  position.  Four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Metropolitan  daily  and  fonr 
ysara’  combat  eorreipondeot-pablie  re¬ 
lations.  University.  Excellent  eharae- 
ter,  ability,  refereneet.  Box  3258,  Edi 
lor  A  PnblUher 


REPORTER — News,  Features;  mar 
ried.  Array,  College  experience.  Want 
job  with  future.  Box  3316,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


lOITOR  &  PUILISHIR  for  JoNory  II,  im 


Sitaatiou  Wutod — Editorial 


GOOD? 

Good  to  sot  up  a  national  ma^* 

asine  or  take  over  ita  editing  any 
point.  Good  enough  to  perform  a  top 
newspaperman’!  job — whether  on  re¬ 
porting,  editorial  writing,  or  managing 
editor’s  assignment.  Good  enough  to 
have  written  several  important  books. 
Can  I  say  thumbs  down  to  modesty!^ 
and  tell  you  bluntly  what  you’ll  learn 
anyway  if  we  get  a  chance  to  talk: 
Here’s  a  man  who  thinks  brilliantly, 
acts  dynamically,  writes  a  distinguished 
prose,  possmses  tremendous  technical 
know-how  in  various  phases  of  the 
publishing  game,  and  is  master  of  a 
wide  body  of  knowledge  (with  plenty 
of  contacts). 

I’ll  settle  for  one  of  these  jobs:  major 
post,  newspaper  or  magasine; 
Washington  or  foreign  correspondence; 
special  column.  Yes,  I’ve  got  a  nice 
job  now,  but  there  just  isn’t  sufficient 
scope  where  I  am. 

Won’t  you  please  take  time  out  to 
drop  me  a  short  note!  I’ll  answer 
promptly,  giving  specific  details  to 
back  up  the  statements  in  this  ad. 

Box  3416,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  REPORTER  —  Can  handle  sports, 
news,  ^  politics,  features  and  special 
graphic.  Five  years  experience  as 
Army  Combat  correspondent  and  pho¬ 
tographer.  College  background ;  age 
28.  Salary  secondary.  Write  or  wire, 
eolleet.  Irving  Leibowiti,  570  Ocean 

Parkway.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

A  REPORTER  Rewrite;  33,  married, 
four  years  daily,  two  years  weekly  ex¬ 
perience;  graduate  U  of  Mo.;  juit  out 
of  service;  seeks  post  with  future; 
anywhere.  S.  E.  MrCalliim.  331  Mar- 
^n_Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
REPORTER-EDITOR- — Nine  years  all- 
around  news  editing  and  writing  ex¬ 
perience;  College  graduate;  32;  want 
responsible  assignment.  Box  3373. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER 
33,  magazine  experience,  10  years  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  Will  go  any¬ 
where,  Either  field.  Box  3345,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 23,  aggressive,  willing, 
six  years  experience  all  beats;  refer¬ 
ences:  daily.  Anywhere.  $40  start. 
Herschel  Pender,  Hornersville,  Mo. 


SMALL  TOWN  newspaper  position. 
Public  Relations  and  research  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  23,  young 
lady.  Box  3390,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  SOLDIER-EDITOR  and  Stars  and 
Stripes  writer.  Fresh  out  of  Khaki. 
Cited  for  outstanding  G-I  correspond¬ 
ence.  2%  years  New  York  reporting: 
slick  feature  writer.  Like  news,  mag¬ 
azine  or  publicity  spot.  Box  3401. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


SPORTS  promotion  manager.  You 
will  want  your  paper  to  take  the  lead 
in  yonr  community  in  aiding  the  recre¬ 
ation  program,  which  will  he  your 
city’s  chief  life  in  the  post-w-nr  era. 
I  can  solve  this  for  you  iiiuiiodiately 
w^ith  my  20  years  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
motion  ability  in  all  sports.  Refer¬ 
ences,  full  details  furnished  quickly. 
Write  Box  3347.  Editor  A  Puhllsher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Wrltar  or  reporter.  Doee  the  New 
Year  leave  yon  with  a  problem  of 
adding  a  good  man  on  yonr  daily 
psperl  Experience  and  qnalifleations 
good.  Availabla.  Wbst  de  yon  have 
open!  Box  8331,  Editor  A  Pnb 
lither. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

With  20  years  writing  and  executive 
background  is  capable  of  planning  and 
directing  the  post-war  sports  boom  for 
your  paper.  Married,  reliable.  Best 
references.  Write  Box  3346,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Thoroughly  experienced,  immediately 
available.  Box  3359,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  VERSATILE  WRITER  with  sound 
newspaper,  advertising,  training  and 
experience.  Veteran,  29,  excellent 
education,  lots  or  originality,  hut  no 
razz-ma-tazz.  Desires  connection  with 
top-flight  magazine  or  public  relations 
job  with  eollege  or  similar  institution. 
Itox  3:163,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMiMM  Waato4 — Editorial 


WANTED— News  man,  85  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  news  or  telegraph  editor.  Has 
reported  every  run  and  general,  been 
on  every  desk  up  to  M.  E.  Now  pic¬ 
ture  editor  on  paper  he  hfta  been  with 
15  years.  In  good  standing.  Reason 
to  move  not  professional.  Well 
rounded  experience  but  not  boomer. 
Good  references.  Rightist  in  politics. 
Veteran  both  wars.  Reply  Box  8879, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  . 

WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATION 
Have  office,  secretarial  staff  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  news  or  industrial  representa¬ 
tion.  Please  write  Box  8882,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

A  NOW  OUT  OF  ARMY,  reporter- 
copyresder,  10  years’  experienee.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Seeks  job  with  future. 
Box  3419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioM  Wanted— Mockudcal 

COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN 
desires  change,  32  years  executive  ex¬ 
perience  Metropolitan  dailies.  Oon- 
sistent  record  of  improving  pr^nction 
at  reduced  cost.  Well  versed  in  labor 
relations.  Union  law.  Pleasant  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Best  references.  Box 

3402,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN 
now  employed,  getting  top  results, 
wants  change.  No  job  too  big  or  too 
tough.  Capable  leader,  Union,  know 
all  dtT>artraent8.  Best  of  references: 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  3403,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
Veteran,  8  years  experience,  desires 
position  in  medium  size  newspaper 
plant.  Especially  interested  in  new 
or  ('outciiipluted  plants.  Can  furnish 
n-fcrtuiccs.  Box  3384,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

ALL-ROUND  CHEMCO  Robertson 
Newspaper  Engraver  wants  manage¬ 
ment  of  shop.  Quality  plus  produc¬ 
tion.  Non  pinion.  Eligible.  Box  3400, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

A  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
.\ble,  real  producer,  9  years  foreman 
experience.  Beat  references.  Union. 
.Married.  Veteran.  Box  3411,  Editor 

A  Pnhlisher. _ 

COMPOSING  BOOM  foreman.  Union. 
H  to  14  machine  plant.  Interview. 
Best  references.  South,  Southwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  3392.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PRESSBIAN  AND  STEBEOPTYPEE. 
Union  press  card.  Daily  preferred. 
Age  80,  married.  Veteran.  Box  8295, 
Editor  A  Pabliaher. 


Sitantiotts — PnUic  Ralatiow 


’THOROUGHLY  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman,  now  holding  reaponsible  posi¬ 
tion  with  press  association,  wants  to 
enter  public  relations  field.  Diversi¬ 
fied  background,  but  no  floater.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  young.  Best  of  references  to 
back  up  top  reputation.  Smooth 
writer,  editor.  No  prims  donna,  fake 
or  day-dreamer.  Anxiona  to  secure 
position  of  permanency,  but  not  in  a 
rut.  Location  immaterial.  Nothing 
under  $4,500.  Box  3893,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANT  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICITY? 

Public  Relation  executive  seeks  new 
connection  with  greater  rcsponsibill- 
lies.  Has  system,  contact  and  know¬ 
how  to  bring  results.  Salary  $10,000. 
Write.  Box  3389.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
A  COLLEGE  journalism  staff  or  pub¬ 
licity.  M.S.  in  J.,  Medill.  10  years 
reporting  copyreailing.  Owns  Speed 
Graphic.  Army  Veteran.  Box  3418, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 

A  VETEEAN  employad,  college,  news 
and  radio  writing  experienee,  sdvertU- 
ing  background,  29,  seeks  Pnblie  Ra- 
lations  poaition.  Box  8251,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitoations  Waatad — PbategrapAaa 


COLOR,  black  and  white  photographer. 
5  years  newt,  3  years  stndio  experi¬ 
ence  in  midwest  snd  N.Y.O.  Special 
color  training.  Would  prefer  Sunday 
magasine  or  rotogravure  work;  any¬ 
where  except  N.Y.C.  College  grsdnate, 
best  possible  references.  Box  8325. 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


TO  SHOW  how  sensitive  our 

world  population  is,  and  to 
indicate  how  careful  all  official 
representatives  must  be  not  to 
offend  or  be  misunderstood,  we 
point  to  the  “Morgan”  incident. 

We  make  no  argument  for  or 
against  Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  E. 
Morgan,  the  UNRRA  activity  in 
Europe  or  the  Jewish  leaders 
who  nave  entered  into  this  con¬ 
troversy.  We  use  the  incident 
only  to  demonstrate  how  power¬ 
ful  are  words  and  how  they  may 
be  interpreted. 

The  consensus  of  all  the  news 
stories  we  have  read  about  Gen. 
Morgan’s  statements  to  the  press 
is  that  he  remarked  the  Polish 
Jews  have  a  “well  organized, 
positive  plan  to  get  out  of 
Europe.”  He  also  doubted  the 
stories  of  these  refugees  about 
pogroms  and  persecution. 

His  words  offended  the  Jewish 
people.  But  in  less  than  24  hours 
he  was  being  criticized  for  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  “world  Jewish  plot.” 
and  a  “world-wide  conspiracy.” 
Nowhere  could  we  find  these 
words  in  Gen.  Morgan's  state¬ 
ments  although  they  are  now 
being  quoted  as  his. 

If  Gen.  Morgan  was  referring 
to  an  organized  plan  within 
Europe,  he  was  corroborated 
later  in  a  story  from  Munich  by 
Raymond  Daniell,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who.  in  Interview¬ 
ing  scores  of  Polish  Jewish  refu¬ 
gees  reported  that  the  mass 
migration  to  Palestine  was  being 
“instigated,  assisted  and  financed 
in  part  by  Polish  Zionist  Com¬ 
mittees.” 

It  seems  to  be  the  case  of  a 
story  growing  in  the  telling.  It 
is  clear  that  his  words  about  a 
“well  organized,  positive  plan” 
were  made  to  grow  to  new  pro¬ 
portions. 

•  *  * 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue.  John 

W.  Darr,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
writes  about  the  value  of  brand 
names  in  the  American  economy. 
Economic  history  has  been 
moulded  by  business  names — 
brand  names — and  trade  marks 
of  industry,  he  says. 

Grade  labelling  and  standardi¬ 
zation.  which  are  not  dead  is¬ 
sues,  he  warns,  if  imposed  on 
our  economic  system  would 
throttle  advertising  and  brand 
name  merchandise  out  of  the 
marketplace.  It  would  cripple 
or  destroy  the  system  that 
through  the  years  has  served 
our  economy  so  well. 

A  shining  example  of  what 
brand  names  and  mass  advertis¬ 
ing  has  done  for  America  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  four-page  brochure 
just  issued  by  Paul  Block  and 
Associates.  “Published  in  the 
interests  of  advertising,”  the 
brochure  is  designed  to  answer 
“the  contention  of  the  few  who 
claim  that  advertising  increases 
the  cost  of  merchandise.”  Utiliz¬ 
ing  case  histories  of  nationally 
advertised  products  “by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Fawcett  Publications,”  it 
is  shown  how  the  retail  prices 
of  eight  products  were  reduced 


because  advertising  stimulated 
mass  desire  and  made  mass  pro¬ 
duction  possible. 

In  the  case  of  a  Goodyear  tire, 
it  cost  $35.60  in  1910  and  $14.75 
in  1941. 

A  congoleum  rug  that  cost 
$18  in  1920  sold  for  $6.95  in  1942. 

Philco  radios  sold  for  $167.50 
in  1928  and  because  of  brand 
advertising  creating  mass  mar¬ 
kets  sold  for  $9.95  in  1941. 

In  1912  a  Packard  car  cost 
$4,100,  but  in  1941  the  price 
was  $1,375. 

A  camera  that  cost  $25  in  1890 
could  be  bought  for  $1  in  1940. 

A  Westinghouse  light  bulb 
that  cost  $1.75  in  1907  was  avail¬ 
able  in  1945  for  10  cents. 

When  Timken  oil  burners 
were  first  advertised  in  1925 
they  cost  $625.  Consistent  sell¬ 
ing  through  advertising  aided 
mass  production  to  bring  the 
1941  price  down  to  $299. 

And  if  Frigidaire  and  other 
electric  refrigerators  hadn’t 
brand  advertised  their  products 
making  thousands  want  them 
we  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to 
buy  one  for  $155  in  1941  that 
cost  $750  in  1921. 

Critics  of  advertising  claim  it 
is  an  economic  waste.  Informed 
people  know  better.  They  know 
advertising  has  created  jobs  and 
lower  costs  via  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  and  mass  production. 

We  need  more  of  this  type 
promotion.  Advertising  agencies 
could  be  helpful  in  digging  up 
such  case  histories.  It  wouldn't 
hurt  to  sprinkle  in  a  few  stories 
about  the  companies  that  folded 
up  because  they  failed  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  advertising  deciding 
it  was  an  unnecessary  expense 
after  their  sales  reached  an 
imaginary  peak. 

0  0  0 

TWO  WEEKS  ago  (Dec.  29)  we 

report^  the  importation  of  a 
half  million  tons  of  wood  pulp 
( it’s  more  than  that  now )  into 
the  U.S.  since  June  29,  none  of 
which  has  gone  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint.  It  went 
into  other  paper  as  it  was  not 
suitable  for  newsprint,  we  said. 

Since  then  we've  had  some 
queries  on  exactly  where  those 
half  million  tons  of  pulp  went. 

According  to  W.  Leroy  Neu- 
brecht.  chief  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  division,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  85  9r  of 
the  import  is  mechanical 
ground  wood  and  15%  is  sul¬ 
phite.  The  latter  has  gone  into 
book  and  writing  paper  and 
tissue,  and  the  ground  wood  prin¬ 
cipally  into  wrapping  papers. 
■ 

Speaks  on  Newspapers 

J.  Robert  York,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  ANPA,  recently  discussed 
‘  The  Place  of  Newspapers  in 
Advertising”  at  a  lecture  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  advertising 
course  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club  and 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago. 


Mrs.  Patterson 
Buys  Florida  Home 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  7 — Mrs. 
Eleanor  Patterson,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  home  on  Siesta  Key, 
near  here. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  who  is  still  in 
Washington,  will  arrive  here  in 
the  near  future  to  take  posses¬ 
sion.  She  has  spent  several 
winters  in  Sarasota  visiting 
friends. 


Field,  Jr.,  to 
Join  Chi.  Sun 

Chicago,  Jan.  7 — Marshall 

Field,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  editor  and  publisher,  will 
join  the  Sun 
■staff  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  depart¬ 
ment  sometime 
in  March,  it  was 
announced  here 
this  week  by  his 
father,  founder 
of  the  Sun. 

Young  Field 
recently  re¬ 
ceived  his  hon¬ 
orable  discharge 
from  the  Navy, 
where  he  served 
with  distinction  as  a  lieutenant. 
Lt.  Field  received  the  Silver  Star 
and  the  Purple  Heart  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  aircraft  carrier  En¬ 
terprise  in  the  Coral  Sea  battle. 
He  later  served  on  the  Cabot. 

Entrance  of  Field,  Jr.,  into  the 
newspaper  business  is  viewed 
with  interest  by  Sun  officials 
who  expect  young  Field  to  take 
the  same  keen  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  has  his  father  since 
acquiring  control  of  the  New 
York  PM  newspaper  and  his 
establishment  of  the  Sun  here 
four  years  ago. 

Young  Field  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  Law  School. 
He  plans  to  begin  in  circulation, 
but  he  will  eventually  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  all  departments 
of  the  newspaper. 

■ 

Pearson  at  White  House 

Washington,  Jan.  8 — Column¬ 
ist  Drew  Pearson,  who  has  been 
pressing  for  more  rapid  demobi¬ 
lization  of  troops,  called  at  the 
White  House  today  to  present  a 
petition  signed  by  30,000  GI's  at 
Manila,  asking  that  their  return 
to  the  U.  S.  be  speeded.  The 
petition,  Pearson  said,  was  cir¬ 
culated  by  Sergeant  Mai  W. 
Munn  and  forwarded  to  him. 


Harry  Smith 
Exceeds  Bond 
Sales  Quota 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  9 — Despite 
hospital  confinement  during 
much  of  the  Eighth  War  Loan 
campaign,  Harry  B.  Smith,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  exceed¬ 
ed  his  quota  by  $3,000,000. 

Final  figures  released  Jan.  3 
showed  sales  in  the  Eighth  drive 
totaled  $8,508,050.  This  in¬ 
cluded  $5,500,000  to  banks,  cor¬ 
porations  and  firms.  The  862 
purchasers  included  around 
$3,000,000  in  smaller  bond  trans¬ 
actions,  Mr.  Smith  reported. 

The  veteran  sports  columnist 
had  forecast  sales  of  $5,000,000, 
but  this  proved  the  greatest  total 
of  any  of  the  four  drives  which 
he  has  conducted. 

This  final  drive  brought  the 
total  sales  made  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  associates  to  $15,163,550. 
Transactions  mounted  with  each 
drive,  the  first  netting  $105,000; 
the  second,  $450,000  and  the 
third.  $6,000,500. 

A  working  newsman  since 
1897.  Mr.  Smith  was  game  to  the 
finish  despite  hospitalization 
during  two  of  the  campaigns.  He  1 
concluded  his  report  by  noting  ! 
that  “it  is  just  as  well  there  are 
to  be  no  more  War  Bond  drives, 
but  we  can  be  sure  that  if  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  is  needed,  our 
people  will  be  on  hand  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  help.” 

In  recognition  of  his  services 
Smith  has  just  received  a  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  citation  “for 
distinguished  service  rendered 
the  War  Finance  Program”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Northern  California 
Committee. 


7  Papers  on  Ex-Quota 
List  in  4th  Quarter 


Washington,  Jan.  7 — The  sixth 
and  final  list  covering  grants  of 
tonnage  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1945  includes: 


Newspaper  .and  City  Tons 

Star,  Anniston,  Ala .  8 

.Vew  Era-Sentinel  Record,  Hot 

Springs,  Ark .  12 

Defender,  Chicago,  Ill.  . .  IH 

Journal  of  Commerce,  Chirago.  111.  10 
Michigan  Chronicle,  Detroit,  Mich.  18 

Gaaette,  Xenia,  Ohio .  » 

Journal  &  Guide,  Norfolk,  Va .  ^8 


Total  . 212 

Permission  was  granted  by 
the  CPA  Appeals  Board  to  the 
Burlingame  ( Calif. )  Advance, 
to  transfer  three  tons  of  print 
paper  and  permission  was 
granted  to  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Journal,  to  use  15  tons  of  news¬ 
print  weekly  during  the  strike 
on  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger. 


The  Fireman  Had  a  Burning  Question 

Of  special  interest  to  newspapers  is  the  wide 
diversification  of  readers  who  have  pet  questions 
to  ask.  A  fireman  wants  to  know  about  the  San 
Francisco  conflagration  ...  a  scientist  queries  a 
point  on  the  atomic  homb  .  .  a  novelist  is 
puzzled  over  a  point  in  Polish  history.  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
appeals  to  ALL  classifications  of  readers. 


Th*  Madison  Capital  Times  iE-33,770 — S-33,103) 
has  rsnawad  its  contract  for  The  Hashin  Service. 
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have  abundant  quality 

—and  then  some* 

ire  famous  for  dependability 

—and  then  some* 

have  great  productivity 

—and  then  some* 

are  economical  to  maintain 

—and  then  some* 


*A>id  then  some  —"the 

difFerence  between  the  average 
people  and  top  people.  The  top 
people  did  what  was  expected 
of  them— and  then  some!  They 
could  be  counted  upon  in  an 
emergency— then  some’.’ 


BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


Linotyr**  Grxtnion  and 
Gatamond  Bold  So.  3  Srri«« 


...for  want  of  a  Sale. ..Tim  Baker  lost  a  Job 


Bonanza  markets  ...  no  sales  resistance  . . . 
little  reason  to  support  sales  effort  with  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  this  was  the  thinking  that  cost 
Tim  Baker  a  job. 

Tim’s  company  was  not  in  tune  with  the 
times.  His  boss  failed  to  realize  that  so-called 
^bonanza  markets”  stem  from  his  own  diligent 
effort,  and  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  other 
businessmen,*  to  make  more  people  want  to 
buy  more  merchandise  than  ever  before. 

Results:  drop  in  sales  .  .  .  increased  sell¬ 
ing  costs  .  .  .  and  eventually  no  place  in 
the  organization  for  a  young  fellow  like  Tim 
Baker. 

Maybe  this  won’t  happen — maybe  it  will. 


Today  the  accent  is  on  SALES.  Not  only 
must  there  be  more  selling — but  every  success¬ 
ful  method  ol  selling  inrough  advertising  or  any 
othertfneans  must  be  used  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  a  definite  place 
in  every  well  rounded  sales  program.  Why? 
Because  year  after  year  retailers — who  meas¬ 
ure  advertising  by  the  sales  it  creates— place 
the  lion’s  share  of  their  advertising  dollar  in 
newspapers.  A  pretty  good  reason  for  saying 
newspapers  are  a  logical  medium  for  profit¬ 
able  sales. 

Don’t  minimize  your  selling  program.  Re¬ 
member  that  sales  mean  production  .  .  .  pro¬ 
duction  means  jobs  . . .  and  jobs  are  our  surest 
guarantee  for  peacetime  prosperity. 
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